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...shucks! 
you don’t know 


the half of it! 


Gosh...I was mad the first day our grocer told Mother 
he didn’t have any Karo Syrup for me. I just couldn’t 
understand it. 


Every year the farmers grow billions of bushels of good 
American corn. So what’s the matter with the Karo 
people? If they got corn, big factories and plenty of glass 
bottles, why can’t I get Karo? That’s what I was askin’. 


Well, you know what I found out? 


The big Karo plants are still trying to keep up with 
demand. But the Army and Navy and millions of Ameri- 
can folks at home keep calling for more and more Karo. 
The Karo people tell me that they can’t step up Karo 
production any further without tamperin’ with quality 
.-.and they just won’t do that. They say they gotta keep 
faith with doctors, mothers, us babies ...and everybody. 


Now, we little folks don’t eat much Karo, but we must 
have it to help us grow big and strong. So the Karo people 
are askin’ the grocers of America to “‘have a heart’”’...and 
always reserve a supply of Karo ’specially for us babies. 
And the grocers are doin’ it...ain’t that swell? 





CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Karo Is Rich In Dextrose 
..- Food-Energy Sugar 


IMPORTANT TO DOCTORS 


(To Mothers, Too): 
Mothers who cannot buy Karo for their babies are invited to write 
us (post card) giving name and address of favorite grocer. We will 
take steps promptly to supply these grocers with Karo for babies. 





Oc. P. R. Co. 


BECAUSE THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY, THERE NEVER CAN BE A “SUBSTITUTE” FOR KARO 
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The seasoned engineering and manufacturing abilities that produced millions of great Plymouth cars 
are today devoted to war jobs requiring flawless precision: on tank, cannon and airplane assemblies 

: welding and machining armor-plate oh its fabricating numerous exact items from aluminum, bronze, 
magnesium, cannon steels. * Meanwhile, the great cars Plymouth has built are giving faithful 
performance to their owners. And Plymouth dealers have parts available, and a great and growing 


reputation for outstanding service on cars of all makes. * PLYMOUTH Division of Chrysler Corporation 





WHAT TRACTOR TIRE IS BEST? 
“There 3 OTL, Oue pbudswer... 


“*irestone 


Cm oR Beach a ee 


ORE farm tractors are equipped with 
Firestone Ground Grip Tractor Tires 

than with any other make, because farmers 
everywhere know that Firestone patented 
construction 

features give 

>} them results 

that they cannot 


*Mr. Extra Traction 
gets his name 
from the Extra 
Tread Rubber that 
gives Superior 
Pulling Power to 
FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP 
TRACTOR TIRES 








equal with any other tractor tires. Here are 


tthe facts: 


BEST FOR TRACTION 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires give you up 
to 215 extra inches of triple-braced traction 
bar length per tractor. This means you get 
greater drawbar pull, use less fuel, and get 
your work done faster. 


BEST FOR CLEANING 
The continuous, extra-length traction bars 
take a deep, clean bite and the bars 
are molded on the tire at just the 
right angle so the patented tread 
automatically cleans as it pulls. 


BEST FOR LONG LIFE 

The Firestone Ground Grip 
Tractor Tire is built of rugged, 
tough, wear-resistant American- 
made rubber. To this, Firestone 
adds a unique rubber “vitamin”, 
called Vitalin. This Vitamic 
Rubber guards against deteriora- 
tion, resists the action of sun, 
water and weather, and protects 
the life of the tire. 


When your Rationing Board 
gives you a certificate for new 
tractor tires, or when you order 
a new tractor on rubber, 
remember that it costs no more 

.. to buy the best — get Firestone 
J w titer & Ground Grip Tractor Tires. 


Synthetic or Natural <{" 
% & 


Petry: ‘a 


MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 





Copyright, 1943, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Ca 
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EORGIA’S agricultural agencies were asked— 

v What are some of the things we should think 

about in,making farm plans for next year? Here’s 
a summary of the replies received: 


Food demands will continue to increase. 
Shipments to our own boys overseas 
must be made in larger volume. As our armies 
occupy new land taken from the Axis, we will be 
called upon to feed more of Europe’s millions. If 
Germany surrenders within 18 months, peak war 
time food demands will fall upon 1944 production 
It may be our most important crop-year in relation 
to winning the war. 

Much money in the hands of war workers on 
the home front will insure good prices for anything 
to eat. Farm families will want to feed themselves 
and grow all they can to sell. 


Food 


On the basis of national need and farm- 
ers’ profits, peanut, tobacco, and cotton 
crops should be held to about the same acreage, 
so far as possible. Potatoes, especially sweet pota- 
toes, peas, beans, and the common vegetables will 
produce the greatest per-acre food values and 
should sell for high prices. 

Fertilizers, especially nitrates, will be available 
in larger quantities. Heavy applications should be 
applied. Money invested in plant food brings the 
biggest returns when farm prices are high. 


Crops 


Livestock Hog and cattle prices look good. If 

feed is available, money invested in 
good heifers and well bred yearlings should return 
handsome dividends. Lack of feed will prevent any 
expansion of broiler production. 








Cull dairy herds and poultry flocks more close- 


With fodder in the shock and pumpkins aplenty, no doubt—well, isn’t *possum hunting next? 










































Georgia Farm Planning for 1944 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Dean, Georgia College of Agriculture 


ly than ever before; at a time like this we cannot 
afford to waste high-priced feed on slackers. 


Feed For three years animals have increas- 
ed faster than feed. The day of reck- 
oning has come. Now, we must bring livestock and 
poultry in line with the feed supply. We have used 
all surpluses stored during the depression years. 

If we maintain animal production, summer hay 
must follow small grain. We need more grazing 
crops, increased silage production, better pastures. 
We must have more wheat, oats, corn, and grain 
sorghums. Practically all commercial feedstuffs 
are in the hands of CCC and are distributed under 
a “rationing” system. We need to keep our pea- 
nut and cottonseed meal at home. 


There will be less farm labor; now, and 
in the future, we must (for profitable 
farming) turn more and more to perennial crops 
(kudzu and sericea for examples) and labor-saving 
machinery. There must be more machine harvest- 
ing. We have a right-——at a time like this—to ask 
for all the improved farm implements we need. 


Money and Land Don’t get sucked into the 

coming land boom; remem- 
ber what happened following World War I This 
is the time to pay debts and save working capital 
(War Bonds) for the time when your dollars will 
be worth more than they are today 


Markets 


Labor 


We must learn to grade and pack on 
the basis of U. S. Standards. All 
government buying requires it. Support prices are 
made only for graded products in carload lots. 

Editor’s Note-—Next month M. J. Funchess, dean of the 
College of Agriculture at Auburn and director of the Experi- 
ment Station, writes especially to the farmers of Alabama 
about looking ahead to 1944 
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Poultryman Ernest Parmenter, of Franklin, Mass. Official contest records 
show he has developed the greatest egg-laying strain of fowls ever produced, 
regardless of breed or color. Concentrating on Rhode Island Reds, Mr. Parmenter 


found that careful selection, banding, and record-keeping really pay off. 


bive 







































service grew better. Customers 
increased, lines lengthened, rates 
shrank. It was American enter- 
prise in action again — hatching 
benefits for every one. 

What freedom of enterprise 
means to America has never been 
more apparent than it is today. 
Production on the farm and in 
industry has hit all-time highs, 
despite labor and equipment 
shortages. And just as the farmer 
is giving his all, so is the electric 
industry . . . keeping war produc- 
tion roaring round-the-clock . . . 
churning out more power than 
all the Axis countries combined. 

Freedom is at stake — the free- 
dom of standing on your own feet 
and running your own business. 
This is Freedom of Enterprise. 
Worth hanging on to, isn’t it? 


To win a war, then win the peace 
to come — which means keeping 
what we fought for — not only 
must all our people “give.” So, 
too, must their machinery and 
land, every cow, pig and chicken 
~ as they never gave before. 

Take Ernest Parmenter’s Rhode 
Island Red champion, forinstance. 
In 335 days, she laid 330 eggs. 
Something for the E award books, 
isn’t it? But it was no accident, no 
freak of nature. It took years of 
record-keeping, trap-nesting, 
always on the job. 

Farmers, like other American 
business men, win success by 
earning it. Beginning with a 
small farm or flock and expanding 
by hard work and patient plan- 
ning. Their incentive is the 
knowledge that they are free to 
enjoy the fruits of success. 


Your electric company, too, 
started out small — and grew as its 


¢ Hear “Report to the Nation,” out- 
standing news program of the week, every 
Tuesday evening, 9:30, E.W.T., Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 


THIS SPACE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 1483 


ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER COMPANIES“ 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine > 


DON’T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN’T RATIONED? 

















@ Are country folks 
any better than city 
folks? Do we need 
greater unity among 
churches? Should 
farmers scrap acre- 
age and price control 
and go back to the 
policies and condi- 
tions that existed be- 
fore 1933? Write us 
your views on ques- 
tions Mr. Lord asks 
this month. 


WERE WE... 


Were we as bent on pleasing 
all our lives 
As proud to serve, as deep- 
ly fond of giving 
To our old husbands and our 
longterm wives 
As to our newfound friends 
—what gracious living! 


F. D, C., Ga. 





THE notes and prayers of 
&/ readers, invoked in this space 

last month to speed the recov- 
ery from illness of the above singer, 
Mrs. Flossie D. Craig, Lowndes Coun- 
ty, Ga., appear to have been answer- 
ed before readers received their copies 
of The Progressive Farmer and be- 
fore we left Washington for our next 
work in the South. : 

Stopping over for several days in 
Raleigh to visit with 
Dr. Poe and oth- 
ers, we turned to 
the mail again and 
had no trouble at 
all in finding a 
number of persons 
of various locality, 
creed, situation or 
party talking rather 
holier - than - thou. 
For example: 

The cover pictures of The Progressive 
Farmer show how the farmer trains his boys 
and girls in body, mind, and soul. But alas, 
the picture of his city brother’s boys and girls, 
many of them—with their bodies stuffed with 
the best foods made possible by high wages! 
City children run the streets day and night, 
with their pockets full of dice and pennies 
for slot machines, starving for home training! 
Delinquent children? No, delinquent par- 
ents. Mrs. M. M., Arkansas. 






Mr. Lord 


A sales tax would catch the high-priced 
transient laborer who saunters to work when 
the sun is high in .he sky and quits when the 
sun is still high, after receiving a big price for 
indifferent work. It is come easy, go easy 
with him, while others giadly do without. 
He never will own anything on which the 
government can levy a property tax. So 
why not a sales tax, except on food? 

Mrs. M. W. Smith, Mecklenburg County, Va. 


High-spirited old H. L. 

Mencken of the Maryland Sun- 

papers once defined poetry as 
“a beautiful lie.” City people utter 
beautiful lies about country living, 
and sometimes they are really beauti- 
ful. Hear this rime on a postal card 
from Cowley County, Kans. 

This day I have no bread to eat, save one 
stale loaf. To shield me from the crue! wind, 
I have no cloak. But I car. see a sycamore in 
bronze and buff, and hear a golden-throated 
bird; this is enough. Lillian Henderson. 


Now this, of course, is not 
6,/ enough. The thought is love- 

ly and in a way comforting, 
but it just isn’t so. Nor is it so, this 
beautiful lie that so many country 
people keep telling themselves that 
in country breasts alone reside all of 
the uncorrupted sturdy virtues of the 
race. Having lived a.nong country 
and city people in at least five states, 
widely scattered, for considerable 
spells at a stretch, we offer to argue, 
anyway, that country people in the 
mass are no more virtuous, no more 




















Sundown and the last load of the day. 


COUNTRY VOICES 


industrious, no more useful citizens, 
on the whole, than the great mass of 
city people. . . . What do our read- 
ers say? And here, for further dis. 
cussion, are some notes on— 


WHAT THEY SAY ALONG THE WAY 


If the implement companies are smart, 
they will look into what this fellow Faulkner 
says in this book of his, Plowman’s Folly, 
and alter their plow designs. He says that 
the moldboard or turningplow bares land 
too completely to washing and turns the 
natural cover too far under to do much good, 
He’s for plows like bull tongues, leaving a 
trashy surface, and for harrowing, instead 
of turning land. I think what he says is so, 
but I would put more emphasis on mulching 
than he does. W. L. C., Ve 


The poet, Wilde, wrote that “tall men kill 
the things they love”’—or try to. Take 
Americans. We love education. We shout 
for it and struggle for it, then turr on those 
who get the most of it and sneer at them as 
“professors” and theorists. God help a man 
who shows the earmarks of education in pub- 
lic life today! The great American public 
is hollering for Congress to skin his hide. 
Look at the cycle of our Washington iead- 
ership in the past ten years. First, it was the 
left-over Old Deal lawyers, then professors, 





then came the call for business men. Nowit 
seems to be lame duck Congressmen, in the 
War Food Administration especially; and 
pretty soon we’ll go back to the lawyers— 
then maybe we’ll be glad to haul up and lis- 
ten to educated technicians and _ professors, 
especially in agriculture, again. 

D. C. W., N.C 


Here in Limestone County, our Association 
has terraced 60 per cent of all the tillable 
land. We have a new and better agriculture 
here over what we had ten years ago. And the 
change will be permanent. We’re cotton-sick, 
and know it. We see we can get along witha 
lot less land in cotton. Whatever AAA decides, 
there will certainly be no material increas 
in cotton acreage in Limestone County. 

Farmer,” Alt. 





« It’s been tough, but agriculture in this coum 
ty is in better «hape for having gone through 
the help-wringer in this war. The truth és 
we had too much hand labor, too little m 
chinery, too small holdings, too many farms 
This part of the country was a refuge for to 
many indifferent farmers and farm hands © 
be a good place for business farming. I hope 
we can avoid falling back into that conditiot 
after the war. Agent,” Gb 














agricultural dilemma, tighter 

ing again now in time of wat 
How much “efficiency” do we wal 
at the expense of homes on the lan¢, 
and how much of such efficiency ¢ 
we afford? ... Here is an argumetl 
for the consolidation of sects 4 
churches: 


If unity among the American people # 
essential to winning the war (See page 


G/ Here you observe the familiat 
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Harvesting a soybean crop on one of the Ford Experimental 
Farms, near Dearborn, Michigan . . . one step in Ford research to 
develop wider and more valuable industrial uses for soybeans. 








Ahi ec IIE 








Weighing synthetic “wool’—one of a series of tests of the 
new wool-like fiber developed by Ford from soybeans in the 
quest for wider manufacturing uses for farm products. 







“Pioneers of Plenty” for All America 


“The Main Essential of a Permanent 
National Prosperity in America Is a 
Virile Partnership Between Industry 


and Agriculture.” 


HAT common-sense logic expressed years 
2 by Henry Ford inspired the extensive 
Ford research program in converting farm 
products to industrial uses. The impact of this 
idea stirred farmer and industrialist alike. And 





Durable fabrics for clothing, carpets, yarn, bed quilts are 
among the many products which have been made from the 
new, synthetic woolelike fiber developed from the soybean. 


just before the war American industry was 
absorbing the output of forty million acres 
producing 133 different kinds of crop materials 
for conversion into a wide variety of goods. 





When Victory has been won, this progress will 
be accelerated by the application of war-born 
technical knowledge. Experts estimate that ex- 
pansion of the farm-factory partnership within 
ten years after peace will require the crop 
output of an additional fifty million acres! 


Does this sound fantastic? Think what Ford 
chemists have done with the soybean. They’ve 
produced plastic parts for cars, trucks, airplanes 
and gliders; oil, enamels, paints and soaps; 
foods, milk, butter, cheese and meat substitutes. 


From this crop alone science at present fore- 
sees better and cheaper clothing, self-suffi- 
ciency in certain vital oils and an inexhaustible 


ms 
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Some of the Farm Products Used by 
the Ford Motor Company in a Normal 
Year of Car Production 


2,000,000 Pounds of Soybean Oil 

89,000,000 Pounds of Cotton 

800,000 Bushels of Corn 

2,400,000 Pounds of Linseed Oil 

2,500,000 Gallons of Molasses 

3,200,000 Pounds of Wool 

1,500,000 Feet of Leather 

1,000,000 Pounds of Lard 

350,000 Pounds of Mohair 
.Many farm products formerly used in Ford car manu- 
facture are now devoted to war production. But when 
the return of peace again sets the Ford car production 
line in motion, the new car demand, which has accu- 
mulated during war years, will require even greater 
amounts of agricultural products as raw materiais. 








source of raw materials for scores of products. 


America has only made a beginning. Tabled 
for the duration are the dreams and plans of 
practical scientists—the true pioneers of plenty 
—whose brain children will create a tremen- 
dous new demand for agricultural products. 


Looking Toward Permanent 
Prosperity 


The strengthened unity of agriculture and 
industry will provide the opportunity for 
giving every employable human being a job 
that enables him to contribute to the perma- 
nent prosperity and stability of the nation and 
to his own well-being. 


As always, here at Ford, we look forward with 
unwavering faith, to a better tomorrow. 


And when Victory is won, science and the 
machine—the farm and industry—will form an 
even closer partnership in creating wealth from 
the annual produce of the sun, the air and the 
soil. By working together, ways will be found 
to multiply the good and useful things of 
life far beyond our present comprehension. 
COMPAN Y 


FORD MOTO R* 
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TOOL GRINDER... Sharp cutter blade saves time, CHICK BROODER ... Here’s an electric brooder that POWER WOOD SAW... . No more back-straining 

helps to increase food production. It’s easy to sharpen you can build in a few hours—at very low cost. Reduces toil in cutting your winter wood supply. Frees you for p 
tool on a motor-driven grinder. You can attach a port- chick mortality. Produces healthier birds. Free from other more important work on the farm. Can be built 

able motor to your grinder in a jiffy! fire hazards, in a single day. Costs little to operate. : 1 
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Now's THE TIME... when other farm work has slacked And don’t forget to check over your food-production i 

off... to get your fighting equipment ready for the Food equipment. Sharpen and adjust all cutting blades. Repair ou 

Production Battle of 1944. or replace worn and broken parts. Clean and lubricate all 

: Electricity can help you win this Battle! bearings. ' eq 

A portable electric motor will provide many produc- On this page are shown a few farm-production aids you . 

tion shortcuts—help you replace farm labor you have lost. can build in your spare time during the winter months sid 

Any small electric -motor can be made portable—in a ahead. im 

: : . = . er 

few minutes’ time, at practically no cost. Many of these time-and-labor-saving devices are de- por 

It’s easy to build a power wood saw... . corn elevator scribed in the new ‘“‘Farm Motors” book and 12 Westing- tire 

... Chick brooder ... and other farm devices that will save house Farm Bulletins. - 

you time, labor, and money next year. They are yours for the asking! Use coupon below, | sev 
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CORN ELEVATOR ... Plan now for storing your 1944 ELECTRIC FENCING .. . Permits economical feeding ELECTRIFIED WORKSHOP :. . Electricity helps you som 

corn crop by building a corn elevator this winter. It of stock in temporary pastures, without damage to get things done—faster and better—in your farm work- sami 

will save you many hours of tiresome work, next fall, adjacent crops. Easy to erect and remove. Increase shop. A portable motor can save you time and labor by not 

when every minute counts. your meat production in 1944! driving a drill press, grinder, or power saw. mort 

sell 

it, “ 

TO HELP YOU WIN THE BATTLE OF 1944... eee 

0 pa 

Westinghouse offers free ‘‘Farm Motors” book that explains how to “ar 

make small and large motors portable. Tells all about the selection, care, A 

and use of electric motors on your farm. Wie 

Also, any or all of twelve free Farm Bulletins that explain how elec- than 

tricity can help get more work done on your farm in wartime. Mail to se 

coupon, today! and t 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF AGRICULTURE 
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The 
EDITORIAL 
VIEWPOINT 


By the Way— 


ARDLY more than two weeks after 

the last issue reached subscrib- 

ers, with its leading feature by Dr. Wil- 

mon Newell, there came news of his 

death on October 25. He had been a lead- 

er in Florida agriculture since 1915. Un- 

doubtedly, he had done more than any 

other man to build a strong State Col- 

lege of Agriculture, Experiment Station 
program, and Extension Service. 


With I. F. Reed and 

Dr. O. A. Brown, 

U.S.D.A. agricultur- 

al engineers, we 
watched a two-row experimental tractor 
outfit on R. E. Hudson’s farm (Auburn), 
digging, shaking, and windrowing 1% 
acres of runner peanuts an hour. The 
equipment was doing a good job and ap- 
parently leaving fewer peanuts than eith- 
er hand-shaking or tractor plow and 
side-delivery rake would have done. With 
improvements already designed, the shak- 
er machinery will be operated from the 
power take-off of the tractor and the en- 
tire unit operated by one man. 

An outfit has been operated satisfac- 
torily in both heavy and light soils over 
several areas in Alabama. Other experi- 
mental units are being thoroughiy tried 
out in Georgia and South Carolina. 

The tractor-digging attachments used 
are standard items now with several 
manufacturers at $30 to $50, and there’s 
some opinion that the shaker unit can 
be built and sold for much less than the 
cost of a good side-delivery rake. An in- 
dividual farmer likely could handle 200 
acres or more with one outfit; a custom 
outfit used over a considerable area 
should take care. of perhaps 400 to 600 
acres. A good deal would depend on the 
length of the season in a given place. 


Recent contacts with 

several millers have 

brought to our atten- 

tion a situation that™ 
is further discrediting OPA in the eyes 
of farmers. We hope Mr. Bowles will 
familiarize himself with the facts and do 
something about it. Rates may not be the 
same everywhere but these millers are 
not permitted by OPA to pay farmers 
more than $1.22 for corn, yet they can 
sell the meal for $1.92. As one miller put 
it, “We don’t want to make any such 
profit as that off the farmer. We’d like 
to pay him a fair price and then get a fair 
profit for milling.” 

Anybody who knows Soutkern condi- 
tions knows that corn is worth more 
than $1.22. Maybe those who have corn 
to sell will simply have to have it milled 
and then sell the meal. 


NEXT MONTH AND LATER 


1943 Man of the Year Awards. 

V-Type Ditches to Increase Yields—By A. 
Carnes. 

What I Saw at the North Florida Experiment 
Station—By J. F. Cooper. 

Kudzu Pays Off——By O. C. Medlock. 

Christmas Fare, 1943—By Sallie Hill. 


Discriminating Leadership 


YEAR AFTER YEAR we have -urged every 
farmer to join some farm organization. This month 
we should like to urge those organizations to be 
more careful about creating divisions in farm ranks. 

One national farm organization, we feel, might 
well interest itself more actively in helping the 
small farmer, while the National Farmers Union 
might be fairer to our larger farmers. For exam- 
ple, President James Patton of the National Farm- 
ers Union, is quoted as saying: 


Farm income has reached an all-time high, but this hasn’t 
helped the little farmer. The profits are going to the big farmer. 

As a matter of fact, statistics furnished us indi- 
cate that in 1941, the half of American farm families 
in the lower-income range got 8 per cent of the total 
farm income, while in 1942 they got 17% per cent. 
Maybe that share is still too small. But let’s at 
least keep the record straight. 

Then there’s the matter of kicking about Wash. 
ington legislation, regulations, red tape, ete. As 
one farmer puts it: ‘Farm organization officials 
and commissioners of agriculture are directly re- 
sponsible to farmer voters and members .. . and 
sometimes they seem too ready to kick about every- 
thing wrong and too slow to praise what is good. 
On the other hand, leaders in agricultural colleges, 
extension work, and vocational education are not 
so directly responsible to farmers .. . and some- 
times they should do a little more kicking.” 

We have had much silly blundering in Washing- 
ton’s farm policies in wartime; we have also had 
many examples of wise and patriotic planning. 
Let’s encourage soundly discriminative farm lead- 
ers who are equally ready to praise the good or 
denounce the bad. 


Farming After the War 


AT ITS RECENT meeting, The United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture made plans 
for a better-fed world in the years ahead. “The 
world as a whole has never had enough to eat, and 
no nation has ever supplied its entire population 
with enough of the right kind of food to sustain 
good health.” 

Looking ahead to the time when the United 
States will fulfill its pledge to do all that is needed 
to assure adequate nutrition for its own people, the 
Conference estimates that as compared with the 
average quantities consumed in 1935-39, we shall 
need to make many important increases in Ameri- 
can farm production including— 


—80 per cent increase in truck crops 
—40 per cent increase in dairy products 
—20 per cent increase in fruit 

—20 per cent increase in eggs 


To produce the food for this adequate national 
diet, the Conference concludes that we shall need 
to add to our agricultural plant about 300,000 new 
farmers, thus increasing production 10 per cent. 
Furthermore, the Conference believes that inter- 
national trade in food and textiles will be both large 
and expanding for a long time after the war. 


No “Economy of Scarcity” 


FARMERS FERVENTLY hope that the rosy 
outlook for farm products envisioned by the Con- 
ference will become a reality. No other group gets 
more downright pleasure out of producing to the 
limit of capacity so long as a reasonably priced 
market is available. They resent the oft-repeated 
libel that their farm programs have been based on 
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“an economy of scarcity.” It is high time not only 
for city people but many farmers also to realize 
this truth:— 


There has never been in the United States a 
restriction of any farm product except in cases 
growing out of a burdensome, price-depressing sur- 
plus of that product. 


Even in the depression years when industry had 
decreased its production 30 to 40 per cent—total 
farm production was down less than 10 per cent. 
True, there were restrictions of cotton and wheat 
of which there were huge surpluses, but many more 
acres went into pastures for beef, pork, and for 
other purposes. And when cotton was 5 cents there 
were more ragged, ill-clothed people in this coun- 
try than there are today with 20-cent cotton. 


Yes, farmers would like to be able to produce 
to the limit. “An economy of abundance” is right 
down their alley, provided it doesn’t mean abund- 
ance for every one else but the farmer. 


Cotton Acreage 1944 and After 


THE REMOVAL of all restrictions on the plant- 
ing of cotton for the duration of the war is not 
likely to result in a large increase in the 1944 acre- 
age. It will have little effect on the acreage in a 
considerable part of the South. Labor and ma- 
terial shortages will hold down the cotton acres 
even where farmers would like to plant a consider- 
ably larger crop. Other farmers have convinced 
themselves that fewer acres in cotton mean more 
profitable farming. 

Marvin Jones, as War Food Administrator, no 
doubt has the power to lift acreage restrictions for 
the duration of the war. A great many things are 
done in wartime without consulting the people who 
are most vitally concerned. However, the law pro- 
viding for acreage control has not been repealed 
and will again become effective as soon as the war 
is over. 

Many growers feel that cotton acreage has been 
satisfactorily stabilized on a basis of present re- 
strictions. It is their opinion that it will be serious- 
ly demoralizing to remove restrictions now and 
then face the necessity for another general re- 
adjustment shortly after the close of the war, 
should production get out of control 


Timber Crop Pays Winter Profits 


FROM APRIL to October Southern farmers do 
the bulk of the work of planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting their chief money crops. To make farm- 
ing pay we need more income-producing days from 
October to April. How can we get them? 


The one big answer is more livestock and poul- — 
try. The next big opportunity no doubt lies in mak- — 
ing fuller and wiser use of our timber crop—and we ~ 
have more acres in our timber crop than in all other — 
crops combined. And just as one leader re- 
minds us that “livestock requires most care in win- 
ter, when crops require least care,” we may say the 
same thing of our timber crop. We can virtually 
forget our timber crop while planting, cultivating, | 
and harvesting other crops—and then fall back on 
our woodlands for profit-making days in winter. | 
And such profits are now greater than ever before.’ — 
Especially is there a great need for pulpwood. As 
Forester W. E. Cooper of South Carolina says: 

United States pulpwood production 1s 22 per cent below 
the level of last year and farmers are urged to utilize any slack 
time in producing pulpwood. Every stick cut will help lick 
the Axis. Pulpwood is one of the few forest products that can 
readily be harvested by farm labor. Timber, poles, and piling 
usually require more equipment and manpower than is avail- 
able on most farms, but pulpwood can be cut and stacked in 
the woods by anyone who can pull a saw. 
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have room, and they will “go to town” 
in growth. 

Say there are 100 of these good pines 
left per acre, averaging 6 to 12 inches in 
diameter. If cut “clean” for pulpwood 
now, they would yield about 12 cords, 
worth about $12 per acre on the stump. 

In fifteen years, the same trees will 
grow about four inches in diameter. They 
will then average 10 to 16 inches. The 
average tree will have about 125 board 
feet of lumber. At least 70 of the 100 
trees should. survive. They will have 
close to 9,000 board feet per acre, and a 
total stumpage value of more than $50 
per acre. Do you know of any other in- 
vestment which will increase four or five 
times in fifteen years? 
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By CHAS. R. ROSS 


Forester, Alabama Extension Service 
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Government officials have always ad- 
vised selective cutting. Lumber is crit- 
ically needed. Every tree ought to be 
left growing if it is thought better for 
lumber later. 

Pulpwood cut and placed for trucking 
on the farm is bringing from $3 to $4 by 
the cord. When delivered to railroad 
cars, it generally brings the ceiling price 
of $6.80 per cord (or $8.92 per unit of 
1 15/16 cords). Woods labor is desperately 
short; to help, most farmers should get 
out the wood with their own labor. This 
method usually gives good returns for 
labor and stumpage; if close to a railroad, 
returns may be very good indeed. 

The great bulk of the pulpwood is 
coming from stands (See page 25) 
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Timber mel by Don Langston, a Texan, 
consistently sold his trees for the use to which they 
are best fitted and for which the best prices are paid. 


whe has 


& % ULP and paper products have come to be as im- 
i portant as steel or copper for war use and thou- 
sands of Southern landowners are giving serious 


attention to pulpwood for the first time. 


Means must be found to keep the pulpwood cars 
rolling to the mills. At the same time, it is distressing 
to see the manner in which most of the pulpwood is 
being cut. When a good young pine stand is cut “clean” 
for pulpwood, it uSually knocks the bottom out of 
future timber production on that land. Generally 
speaking, pulp mills can be supplied, and ought to be 
supplied, by taking the trees that are not profitable 
to keep for lumber, poles, veneer, and ties. The arrows 
in the diagrams show the kinds to cut for pulpwood. 

The second diagram shows the stand after the 
selective cutting. Good looking pines were left, they 


A Rambling Editor on Texas Farms 


HIS month, instead of the usual reports within 

our own territory, I’d like to take you with me 
back over a 1,350-mile trip through Texas. The 
first week in August, as the guest of Editor Eugene 
Butler, I was doing about what one West Texas 
farmer said to his experiment station director at 
Lubbock, “I just came by to howdy with you folks 
for a little while.” 

Northeast Texas, supposedly much like the 
Southeast, seemed to have suffered from such a 
severe shortage of water and labor this year that 
it looked worse than our poorest foothill country; 
what I write will be about the Texas that we usual- 
ly think of—the p!ains country which begins near 
Dallas and stretches on and on westward. Where 
our problem is fertilizer, theirs is water: At the 
Lubbock station in northwest Texas, I saw land 
continuously in cotton 28 years since the range sod 
was broken and there is as yet no loss in yields 
without fertilizer, the average being nearly 300 
pounds of lint an acre. We work 20 to 60 acres per 
family; these Texans, 200 acres. You hardly see 
any mules or horses; most of the work is with two- 
row tractors; some use four-row outfits. R. E. 
Karper of the Texas Experiment Station told how 
he got behind, got a bad stand of cotton, and hired 
a neighbor with a four-row outfit to replant 55 acres 
in one day. 

The average Texan doesn’t expect to make as 
much per acre as his fellow-farmers in the South- 











By ALEXANDER NUNN 


east, but he sets out to overcome that difference by 
operating many more acres. County Agent J. C. 
Patterson at Waco took us out to see an FSA farm 
of which he was very proud—and all of them were 
doing well, he said—that of J. A. McKay. He ex- 
pected no more than a third of a bale per acre on 
cotton but plans to pay $2,000 on his mortgage in 
1943, and believes he will pay for his farm in five 
years. Milk and grains, it is true, are also im- 
portant sources of cash. 

At Sudan, almost on the New Mexico border, 
Master Farmer F. O. Masten gave us a royal re- 
ception with 200 of his friends and neighbors in- 
vited in, showed us 12 tractor outfits with acces- 
sory equipment that handle 8,000 acres, told us his 
income tax collector wouldn’t settle in advance 
with him for the crop year 1943 for $100,000. 

The Plains farmer, believe it or not, is literally 
in the habit of moving barns and feedlots to new 
spots to get rid of manure. His leaders are try- 
ing to teach him better for they’ve found that even 
on their virgin soils manure pays in wet years and 
they know the original fertility won’t last always. 

The typical Plains farmer seems to grow chiefly 
cotton, grain sorghums, Sudan grass for grazing, 
and some livestock. It was rather evident that 
under present conditions nearly all believe grain 


sold at $2.20 per 100 pounds is worth more than if 
sold through cattle. 

We in the Southeast have hollered about labor 
shortages but we don’t know what labor shortages 
are. I saw a 10-year-old boy who had operated an 
elevator all night and in one drug store a little 
girl, just a child, was handling the soda fountain 
by herself. On the farms, cotton “pulling” has 
been $1.25 to $2 per 100 and they may now be 
“sledding” a lot of it on the Plains. A good two- 
row homemade machine with tractor and three men 
who keep busy can “sled” eight bales in 10 hours. 
The trouble comes in the much lower grade than 
hand-picking gives. Another example of this same 
labor problem, as well as the quickness with which 
these Plains farmers adapt themselves to meet it, 
is found in an estimated million acres planted to 
new varieties of low-growing grain sorghums this 
year that are being harvested with combines as 
compared with the older varieties that grew so tall 
they were cut by hand or by a binder and then 
threshed or ground later. 

Wherever you go, nearly every farm has a big 
stack or several stacks of grain sorghum or rough- 
age that may be one or several years old. They’re 
following the basic philosophy of Superintendent 
Don Jones of the Lubbock Experiment Station: 
“Store up in good years for bad years sure t 
come.” Around Lubbock, two years in five are ex 
pected to be failures due todrouth. (See page 54) 
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Grand pa 


By MARK HAGER 


come home to see mother, and I recollect we 

were all sitting in front of the slow-burning, 
green maple sticks of wood, talking about the two 
boys in the Army and wondering if they"1 come 
back, and how bad the war looked and how gloomy 
and bitter the day was. We got low in spirit, and 
mother got up and sorta snapped at us: 

“You children ain’t got enough faith. You get 
blue too quick; you musn’t do that.” 

She slung a peck basket on her arm and whip- 
ped out in the blowing snow to the applehouse. 

You could smell the luscious Winesaps as she 
eame back through the door. 

“Now, take that and bite it,’”’ she 
said, handing each of us an apple. 
“Bite and think!” 

I believe it was Ethel who first 
socked her teeth in the cold apple, 
stopped and just held her teeth in 
and looked at me, then around at 
the other children. She should re- 
member it better; she was the old- 
est of the children. 

But I thought of it while I still 
rubbed the cold apple in my hands. 

I said, “Ethel, what are you 
thinking about?” 

“You know,” she said, “grandpa for? 
and the end of time....” 

Grandpa lived just across the 
hill from our house. And we chil- 
dren had things to remember .. . 
like when we’d get between his 
legs, and feel his long white beard on our faces 
and he’d tell us about seeing the ocean and crossing 
great rivers in the War Between the States. 


And then we’d slip and open the door to the 
closet under the stairway and look at his gray coat 
with the brass buttons and old cap; and we thought 
our grandpa was a great man, maybe the greatest 
in all the world, because he’d crossed rivers and 
seen the ocean. 

And then one of us would, get down on our 
knees and peep up his breeches leg. We never 
pulled his breeches leg up after Mother told us 
not to. 

But he would. He’d pull up his breeches leg 
and let us see where he didn’t have any calf on his 
leg where the Minie ball hit him. 


Then another thing that made grandpa great 
was that he could find the best apples in the orchard 
—ripe, delicious, mellow apples that he’d reach 
down and get out of the tall dogfoot grass. In fact, 
it was grandpa who taught us children to be quick 
to spread our fingers-when we got hold of an apple 
that had a hole full of yellow jackets in it, so as 
to give ’em plenty of room to crawl out. 

“Don’t ever git a yellow jacket in a tight place,” 
grandpa would say, “kaze they won’t stand for it 
...and they’ve got a mighty good way of makin’ 


QO NE day last winter, several of us children had 


- room to crawl out at.” 


And so many times after that the yellow jackets 
would remind us of grandpa. 


Then he’d go on and try to tell us how big the 
ocean was and the rivers, and that made us want 
an ocean. 


We children built us one out of the water of the 
little stream that came talking to itself down out 
of the dark hollow by our house, and it was the 
most water we’d ever seen. It came down out of the 
woods and we never could find out exactly where it 
came from; but father had fixed a birch bark spout 
to catch it in just above the spring house. Under- 
neath the spout, it huddled itself into a little pool, 
then crawled into the spring house in a big box 
and got still in there around the crocks, then laugh- 


Ethel said, “Grandpa, old as you 
air, what you plantin’ apple trees 
You can’t ever eat none o’ ye 
the apples.” 


ed again as it found its way out, and went on down 
the hollow, pouring over some mossy rocks and 
disappeared in the elder patch. 

We never did know where it came from, or ex- 
actly where it went to, and we don’t yet. 

But, anyway, between the spring hoyse and the 
elder patch was a good place to build our ocean. We 
stacked up rocks and raked the mud against the 
upper side of the rocks, and soon we had our ocean 
—a great ocean, eight feet long, three feet wide, 
and twelve inches deep. 

We tried to get grandpa to come over to our 
house and see our ocean, but he said he couldn’t 
because his leg was bothering him too much. He 
could tel: when it was going to be falling weather by 
his leg. 

So, we just floated big lynn, poplar, and buck- 
eye leaves on our ocean for a week. 

Then one day we noticed what a big to-do the 

water made going down over the rocks when moth- 
er poured out the kettle of washwater. We got an 
idea there. We decided to make the greatest to-do 
that ever was made since the War Between the 
States and grandpa. 
. We looked around for a stick to punch the wall 
over with, but didn’t see any, and slipped up to 
mother’s wash kettle and got the clothes-punching 
stick which was two-thirds of a broom handle, and 
punched the wall over. 

Now the truth of it is, I don’t reckon any of us 
children would remember punching that wall over 
so vividly as we did last winter, except for the fact 
that just as the water broke loose and started roar- 
ing and sweeping dead leaves in front of it down 
the hollow, the whole earth started shaking. It is 
just that I guess even children would always re- 
member what they were doing when they heard 
and felt the first earthquake. It’s such a queer 
unearthly feeling, and gives you the weak trembles. 

I recollect Ethel screamed, “We’ve caused the 


world to come to a end....” 
I threw down the broom handle and we broke 
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for the house, and mother came to meet us with 
the baby hugged to her heart, and Ethel kept 
screaming, “Oh, Ma; we’ve caused the world: to 
come to a end!” 

Mother tried to get one arm around us all and 
we hugged tight to her dress, and we could hear 
the windows rattle in the house and the rocks grind 
in the hollow. 

Mother looked down at Ethel, and seemed not 
to understand what she meant, but she said: ‘No, 
honey, you all didn’t cause it. It’s an earthquake. 
It’s from on high. It ain’t intended for mankind 
to destroy the earth. God made it and only He can 
destroy it,” and she was rubbing Ethel on the head 
while she said it, but she was scared and trembled. 

Then father came running in from the field, 
and he was pale, and told how he’d been standing 
between the plow handles when he felt it, and how 
he heard the fodder rustle in a stack. 

I recollect we all ran across the hill over to 
grandpa’s house, and how excited grandma was 
and all their folks except grandpa. He didn’t seem 
excited. Grandma talked loud about what the 
Bible said about earthquakes and wars and rumors 


.of wars, and how father shouldn’t have come in 


from the field because the Bible said when the end 
of time comes not to come down off the housetop 
or in from the field. Then they got off on now dry 
it was and seemed like it’d never rain any more, 
and how it might start pouring fire and brimstone. 


But grandpa just kept on scraping his apple and 


~ sliding it off his knife blade between his toothless 


gums. And they got so upset about the world com- 
ing to an end, that Grandpa reached down by his 
chair and picked up the little bundle of apple trees, 
and told us children to come with him. 

He got the mattock, and I recollect the proud 
little limp he had in that left leg that didn’t have 
any calf on it. He was always a little prouder of 
that leg than he was the other, and treated it gentler 
and kinder. And he could be so proud on a cold; 
windy day when he’d start to mill or the store in 
the wintertime. I recollect seeing him button the 
old gray coat around him, and pull (See page 20) 








N INVASION, an attack—any kind 
of warfare but defeat—must be 
rigidly scheduled. 


The schedule makes it possible to ~ 
bring together simultaneously men, mu. 


nitions, medicine, and food...food of 


specified kinds in tremendous amounts. 


Day after day, newspaper front 
pages tell how well America’s farmers 
are meeting her war timetable... how 
successfully they are accomplishing 
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amazing feats of food production— 
on time! 

In maintaining his production sched- 
ule, the farmer has enemies, too. One 
of the worst of these is mechanical 
trouble due to lubrication failure. And 
one of the best ways we know of over- 
coming this enemy is through the use 
of Gulflube Motor Oil, (which is really 
a premium oil at a moderate price), 
and the other Gulf Farm Aids. 
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HOW TO DO IT, by R. J. S. Pigott 


Gulf Research & Development Company 


° 


It has never been so important to have Gulf Electric Motor Oil on the farm. 
You’ll find new uses for it every day in the tool shed, for portable electric motors, 
on the motors of washing machines, refrigerators, ironers. Also for youngsters’ 
wagons, bicycles, and in auto or tractor generators and starters. 





®Gulf fuels and lubricants are available at your Good 
Gulf Station and at Gulf distributing plants. Gulf- 
spray, Gulf Livestock Spray, and other Gulf products 
for home and farm are sold at Gulf Stations, grocery, 
drug, and hardware stores ... at milk gathering sta- 


tions, and by feed stores. 


OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 





WE HAVE A 60-PAGE 
TRACTOR MANUAL 


YOU should have it. Why don’t you 
writeto Gulf Farm Aids, Room 3800, Gulf 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., for your free copy 
right now? It is a complete book on trac- 
tor maintenance and operation and was 
written by some of the best men in the 
lubrication field. When you write, tell us 
the type of tractor you operate. 









Back the Attack! Buy More War Bonds! 


















S WE go to press the President’s expected policy statement on national 
. food production has not been made, and reports from Washington say 
the Administration has already been licked in its proposed subsidy program, 


FOOD ADMINISTRATOR Jones asked for an extension of the life of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and an increase of 500 million in its bor. 
rowing power. This indicated that the Administration was determined to 
stand by its policy of stabilizing food prices at the September 1942 level, 
even though it had to subsidize consumers to the tune of a billion dollars, 
The CCC already has $500,000,000 which could be used for subsidies. The 
House Committee not only refused to approve the asked for increase of 
$500,000,000 but banned consumer food subsidies after Dec. 31 and it seems 
probable that votes on the floor of the House and Senate would sustain this 
position. Perhaps some compromise may be worked out. 

The program under which the Administration had hoped to encourage 
farmers to produce abundantly and yet stabilize consumer prices at the Sep- 
tember 1942 level involved support prices for farmers and ceiling prices for 
consumers. In some cases, the support prices would be 
higher than the ceiling prices. The CCC would then buy at 
the support price and resell in line with the lower ceiling 
price. This would involve losses to the Government which 
would be paid out of the billion-dollar subsidy fund. 

To that part of the program involving subsidies, the 
larger farm organizations and the majority in Congress 
have been consistently opposed. Consumers are well able 
to pay whatever prices are necessary to encourage farmers 
to produce abundantly, they insist. 



























Mr. Butler 





MARVIN JONES also made this rather significant statement before the 
House Agricultural Committee: “Food available to civilian consumers in 
1943 is slightly in excess of that available for the average of the prewar 
period 1935-39. It is above the level of any year in the twenties and thirties. 
... With average weather, the 1944 output will be the largest in history. 
.. . Civilians may not be able to purchase all of every kind of food they 
desire but there will be a _ sufficient 
amount of good wholesome food.” 





























ASSOCIATES of Judge Jones are LAST MINUTE 
alarmed over the fact that the food ad- Fiended: aa o ieniel 
ministrator is rapidly being boxed in by Pg Gunes Britain rit 
the same forces that chopped down eammuniniadl food production 
Claude Wickard and Chester Davis. He over 50 per cent since the 
is squarely in the middle of the White war began. 

House’s insistence on the use of subsi- 
dies and Congress’ refusal to accept Both farm income and 
them. expenses are expected to 

Jones, however, is not expected to rise further in 1944. Th 
move out as his predecessors did. In If you obtain a_ pur. 
the first place, he has too much political chase certificate, you can 
strength, particularly on Capitol Hill. now buy farm equipment It ; 
In the second, he always has been a wherever you can find it. 
faithful New Dealer, completely loyal Any certificate issued prior It 
to the President, regardless of his per- to that time becomes void 
sonal views. Dec. 1. out 

People around Jones hint rather Aubrey Williams, native eff. 
broadly that the food administrator has of Alabama and former 
told key Senators and Representatives head of NYA, is to direct a 
that he, personally, is willing to work membership drive for the Eu: 
out a 1944 food program along lines Farmers’ Union in_ the 
more acceptable to them and to farm South and East. que 
organizations, but that he can’t do it the 
until White House policy changes. 

The White House is committed to the “hold the line” policy on farm bat 
prices, and wants it held with subsidies. Congress has shown that it would wer 
be extremely difficult to get approval of a general subsidy program. Try- 
ing to reconcile these two policies has left Jones buttjng his head against 
Congress and bowing it at the White House. It Cc 

THE PLANTING of a record total of 380 million acres with proper soil erat 
conservation measures is contemplated for the nation in 1944. This com- 
pares with 354 million acres in 1942 and 364 million acres in 1943. This It | 
huge acreage will be broken down into state and county crop and livestock Wh 
goals at meetings held during October and November. Prices as well as 
acreage and production goals will be discussed at these meetings. targ 
The 1944 program will be featured by (1) increases in the production 
of food crops such as soybeans, peanuts, dry beans and peas, and fresh and It h 
preserved vegetables, for direct human consumption, and (2) the balancing 
of our livestock population with available feed supplies. WFA suggests no Boo 


change in cotton or rice but percentage increases or decreases in production 
or acreage of other crops as follows: 

Increases—Milk, 3; eggs, 1; beef cattle and calves marketed for slaughter, 19; hay, 3; 
corn, 3; wheat, 25; soybeans, 22; peanuts, 31; sugar beets, 42; potatoes, 2; sweet potatoes, 
8; fresh vegetables, 10; vegetables for processing, 6. 

Decreases—Farm chickens, 3, commercial broilers, 20; turkeys, 4; hogs, 17; sheep and 
lambs on farms, 4; barley, 2; sorghums, 5; oats, 9; rye, 3; and flaxseed, 1. 

‘ The total supply of feed for the year beginning October 1, 1943, will be 
slightly less than the quantity fed last year. Since the number of livestock 
and poultry will be somewhat larger, the feed supply per head will be les 
than last year but about like 1940. Under the circumstances. says Marvil 
Jones, “it will now be necessary to resort to more normal (See page 50) 
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This is a Liberator bomber. Why do we show itP 


ur: 
can 


ent It is a mighty warrior. Well, because any American has a 


it. : p 
ney It ranges the Seven Fronts, searching right to be P roud of the eres this 
m truly American ship is making for 


out targets to smite with devastating . 

ive effect. itself. ' 
ner 
the Europe knows it. And Asia. The con- victory ts our 
a quered Low Countries, the Pacific, 
= the East — Near and Far — and the 


battered cities of Germany that never 








And particularly because it is our ° 
prideful assignment to build original- 
equipment engines for the Liberator 
— engines that give this ship its first 
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ate were to feel the impact of bombs. start in a history-making life. 

-" It carries a husky load, does the Lib- Can ein blame ” for feeling good 
. ator. every time the dispatches report the 

call exploits of this mighty air-warrior? 


This It has four big Buick-built Pratt & 


a Whitney engines that get it in over the 


target fast and often. The Army-Navy “E” proudly flies over 
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Fun with ICE 












Split a piece of ice—yet watch it stay in one piece! It’s 
easy—just bear down on the ice with a piece of wire 
(see picture). The wire will pass through, the ice above 
refreezing. A good stunt to baffle your friends. 


More fun with 


“MAKIN’S” SMOKES 


THIS TOBACCO TASTES RICH, 


gene . KUN Me 















fine roll-your-own 
cigarettes in every 
handy pocket pack- 
age of Prince 
Albert 

















THATS THE 
BIG SURPRISE ABOUT 
PRINCE ALBERT—HITS THE 
TASTE SPOT, YET ITS SO EASY 
ON MY TONGUE. NO-BITE TREATED 
FOR MILDNESS. CRIMP CUT 
TO SHAPE UP EASY, FAST— 
) FIRM WITH SQUARE ENDS. 
THE PIPE-SMOKE, 
Too! 












THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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$40,000’ 


Hogs eating corn 
and supplement from _ troughs 
on the Three Brothers’ farm. 


Wadsworth Brothers Have Made Amazing Record 
in Turning From Cotton to Livestock 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 


ROM two prize-winning ton lit- 

ters of pigs to a 12-months income 
of $40,000 from beef and pork — 
that’s the 12-year story of the Wads- 
worth brothers of Prattville, Ala. 
In 1932, Edward and Jack Wads- 
worth invested prize money from 
their pigs, which had been exhibited 
in Montgomery, together with that 
received for the pigs, in 26 feeder 
steers. After feeding the steers for 
a short while, they were mortgaged 
so that the two brothers, plus a third 
brother, Leonard, could purchase 
brood cows and a purebred bull to 
use as foundation stock. 


Two years later the father, John 
Wadsworth, died, leaving Mrs. Wads- 
worth and the three sons with a 
heavily mortgaged cotton farm. The 
mother, and boys had to turn to 
emergency feed and seed loans for 
credit. Discouraged, they wer: 
ready to let the farm go. Finally, 
they hit upon the idea of increasing 
livestock and feed production and to 
stop depending upon cotton as the 
principal cash crop. 

They now have on their Autauga 
County farm 275 brood cows, 150 
calves, 60 brood sows, 450 pigs, and 
125 hens. They’re no longer worried 
about credit! 


They receive a 
premium price on 
every calf and hog sold. Most calves 
are sold as 500-pound baby beeves 
in September. The hogs are sold as 
No. 1’s in April and September. 

The brothers’ success has taken a 
lot of planning. Around the table 
they, together with their wives—all 
three of the brothers, their wives, 
two daughters, and the mother of 
the brothers, live together and would 
not have it any other way—plan their 
operations months ahead. 

They have a joint bank account 
with each brother permitted to check 
out a certain amount each month. 
Whatever is saved from this amount 
is placed in the bank to the credit 
of the family saving the money. 

Jack, the oldest brother, acts as 
general overseer, while Edward 
looks after the livestock, and 
Leonard after the feed and row-crop 
production. 

We asked: “What would you do if 
somebody somewhere decided that 
one of you would be worth more to 
your country in the Army than 
here at home?” 

“I guess we would all ‘bundle up’ 
and go together,” replied Jack. 

But they are doing more for de- 
mocracy where they are than they 
could ever hope to do on any other 
fighting front of the world. 

In addition to planning together 
and producing quality products, they 
know that pastures and feed produc- 
tion are two other essentials. They 


Top Prices 


had more than 100 acres of excellent 
crimson clover for their cows and 
hogs to graze during the early spring 
months. This year each acre re 
turned them $50 during the first 42 
days the hogs were on the clover. 


Solve Problem By grazing hogs 

on green crops 
from the time they are farrowed un- 
til they are sold, the disease and 
parasite problems have about been 
solved. Spring litters are farrowed 
on crimson clover about March 15 
and remain on it until about May 15 
when they are weaned and put on 
mature oats and green kudzu. From 
July 15 until No. 1 hogs are sold in 
September, they hog-off corn and 
graze kudzu. 

Fall litters are farrowed on kudzu 
fields during September and Octo 
ber. They remain on the kudzu un 
til they are weaned about December 


1 and placed in oat fields where they — 


remain until they are put on crimson 
clover about February 10. They are 
finished on the clover and sold about 
April 15. 

In addition to year-round grazing, 
hogs are kept on full feed of corn 
and supplement. 

Cows are bred to drop calves about 
November 1 while on pasture or 
temporary grazing crops. They are 
turned into cotton and cornfields 
about December 1 and are fed sor- 
ghum silage and two. pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal per cow per day. About 
March 20 they are placed on pasture 
where they remain throughout the 
spring, summer, and early winter 
months. The calves are creep-fed 
and grazed on pastures and emer: 
gency crops from about December 
1, until marketed as 500-pound 
beeves the following September. 


Crops _ produced 
each year include 
400 acres of corn, 150 oats, 60 sor- 
ghum for silage, 140 kudzu, 100 crim- 
son clover, 8C soybeans, 20 peanuts 
for oil, 125 cotton, and 700 pasture. 

Very few permanent fences are 
found on the farm. Most are tempo 
rary fences moved from field to field 
as needed. This system enables the 
brothers to maintain terraces and 
drains with tractors. 

All workers on the farm are wagé 
hands. They are paid every two 
weeks. Work is provided through 
out the year. Each of the 10 families 
has its own garden, potato patch, 
meat hogs, and chickens. 

The farm is an Extension-TVA 
test demonstration farm and is opel 
ated by soil conservation plan. 
but 40 acres of the 700 acres of crop 
land were in cover crops last winter. 
Ten years ago corn yields were 
bushels per acre; today the averaj 4 
is about 40 bushels. Aj 


Vary Crops 
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raight steer 


WO amazing instruments — the gyro 

horizon and the directional gyro — 
help to give the American bombardier 
his big moment. Both are designed by 
Sperry Gyroscope, and built by Sperry 
and Fisher Body. 


In precision flying, these delicate indi- 
cating instruments help a pilot to keep 
on his designated target. In blind flying 


or night flying they help him keep the 


true course to his objective. 


Precision beyond anything ever at- 
tempted by Fisher is a “must” in their 
manufacture. Rare and special skills 


are necessary every step of the way. 


Craftsmanship gave us the answer, just 
as it gave us the answer to bomber, 


tank and anti-aircraft gun problems. 


G EN: E RAE 


The Army-Navy “E”’ flies above three Fisher 
plants for excellence in aircraft production and 
JSrom two others for tank production, while the 
Navy «‘E,”" with three stars, is flown by still 
another Fisher plant for ity naval ordnance work, 


Craftsmanship has never yet let us down. 


And today you may be certain that as 
long as there’s a micrometer and a mi- 
croscope left in the world, our men will 
do their best to give their brothers in 
the air a straight steer — by Fisher. 


MoOwtTO R S 
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War Doubles Danger on the Farm 


HE year that this war started, 

twice as many American lives 

were lost by accident as were 
lost in all of World War I. Many 
times more were injured. Farms 
and farm homes had their full share 
of these accidents. 

Wherever you are, whatever you 
do, that is where your danger lurks. 
Those who work with livestock 
have animal accidents, and those 
who work with machinery have 
machine accidents. There is no 
such thing as complete safety, not 
even in the house. There are almost 
as many fatal accidents in city and 
farm homes as on highways. 

Accidents do nat happen. They 
are caused. Most accidents are 
caused by people, few by things. 
Studies of accident records indicate 
that over 90 percent of all accidents 

. at least the accidents to farm 
people . . . are due to carelessness, 
ignorance, or deliberate disregard 
of well-known safety rules. Con- 
tributing factors are fatigue, for 
tired people are less alert, and un- 
familiarity with a task or with 
equipment being used. 

War has doubled the danger of 
farm accidents, mainly because so 





is to build all the farm mac 


growin 





CASE 


IN THE WAR this company’s first duty and greatest contribution 
wid allowed under war restrictions,‘and 
to provide renewal parts for old machines. In addition every Case 
plant produces war material such as shell cases, gun mounts, pon- 
toons, and complete wings for bombers. Besides your first duty of 
every possible pound of food you can speed the war and 
asten the peace by putting every possible dollar into war bonds, 
and by turning in every possible pound of scrap. 


many young or otherwise inexperi- 
enced people are helping to take 
the place of regular farm man- 
power. They do not know the prin- 
ciples of safety which are... or 
should be . . . second-nature to 
experienced farmers. Only by train- 
ing them in safe ways can you do 
your part in preventing accidents. 


Free Poster on Farm Safety 
This company and other builders 
of farm machinery have gone to 
great lengths to provide safety fea- 
tures, such as shields around power 
take-off shafts and other moving 
parts. But only human care can 
fully guard against the dangers of 

ower-driven knives and rolls, or 
wheels and disks pulled by tractor 
or animal power. Only caution can 
avoid dangers from poisons for 
pest control, of falls from ladders 
or lofts, from the heels of horses 
and from the special risks of fire 
on the farm. 

Major points in farm safety are 
shown in a new placard, “Play Safe 
on the Farm,” to be posted in barn 
or machine shed. Write today for 
your free copy. J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


























T its peak, green pasture is about 
80 per cent water. There’s so 
much water in it a cow’s stomach 
just can’t hold enough of it, says Bill 
Cobb of Louisiana Extension Serv- 
ice. While new growth of wheat, 
oats, and barley for grazing may be 
high in protein, it’s too low in carbo- 
hydrates to keep cattle on their feet, 
we are reminded by Texas’ E. R. 
Eudaly. He suggests that some good 
roughage like Johnson grass, Sudan, 
or cane hay or 
grain sorghum 
bundles be fed in 
racks in the water- 
ing lots. With free 
access to such 
roughage, cattle 
grazing on green 
pasture will get 
what they need. If 
they don’t seem to want to eat it, 
pen them up overnight. 


Lucky will be the man this winter 
who has plenty of green pasture. 
The only man luckier will be the one 
who knows how to use it. 





Even in cold, bleak 
North Dakota, 
dairymen are com- 
ing around to the 
belief that a small milking barn and 
a good sleeping shed are much more 
to be desired than a-huge dairy barn 
with its long lines of gutters and 
stanchions. This brings to mind the 
South Alabama farmer whose milk- 
ing barn consisted of a simple little 
closed shed off by itself with con- 
crete floor and six or eight stan- 
chions. Those six or eight stanchions 
accommodated as many cows as he 
could milk at one time. But several 
lots of cows passed in and out that 
shed before he had finished milking. 
And he didn’t have nearly so much 
floor to keep clean. 


Now Iowa authorities are recom- 
mending the same plan and for that 
cold country they offer a “pen-type” 
dairy barn. It is nothing but a large 
open room for sleeping with a small 
room adjoining for a milking room. 
The grain is fed in the milking room. 
Well filled hay racks and a water 
tank are provided in the sleeping 
apartment. With plenty of bedding, 
manure is allowed to accumulate, 
particularly through the winter 
when it is useful in helping the cows 
keep warm. Our garden friend might 
call that just another type of hotbed. 


_The interesting thing is the trend 
away from big barns. Shortage of 
labor required in feeding the herd 
and keeping big barns clean is forc- 
ing the issue. North Dakota found 
very little loss in production in mak- 
ing this change. Such a plan will 
make it easier for small dairymen in 
the South to expand their produc- 


How Big a 
Dairy Barn? 


GETTING READY 


for Winter 


By W. C. 





LASSETTER 


tion. .Larger barns 
won’t be needed. Larg. 
er sleeping sheds can 
be built at slight ex. 
pense. 


What’s corn worth? 
In the silo? In the 
crib? We’ve had a lot 
to say about Tennes.- 
see’s 52-bushel acre 
which in the silo was 
worth 877 pounds of 
beef on foot, while in the crib it was 
worth only 380 pounds of beef. 

The Ohio Experiment Station had 
a 79-bushel-per-acre field of corn, 
With a little hay and soybean oil 
meal, the acre in the silo put 940 
pounds on the steers that ate it. 
With the same amount of oil meal, 
the acre in the crib required twice 
as much hay to put on 756 pounds 
of gain. Where the corn was put 
into the silo, the return per acre for 
corn and hay was $96; in the crib, the 
return was only $64 per acre. 

It’s too late to talk about putting 
corn in the silo, but now, while we 
need the feed so badly, may be a 
good time to start getting our minds 
made up about next year. Now that 
silos can be dug in the ground, or 
can be made of fence wire and tar 
paper, any cattleman can have one. 

And what a boon to the handler of 
silage is on the way! The new forage 
cutter coming on the market soon 
will be driving down the field cut- 
ting the corn, or sorghum, or soy- 
beans, or clovers, or grasses, chop- 
ping them up as it goes, and loading 
them into the truck ready to be 
dumped into the silo. These forage 
cutters should do a lot toward put 
ting more corn in the silo instead of 
the crib, more grass in the silo in- 
stead of in the haystack. 


Compulsory dip- 
Voluntary ping of cattle for 
Dipping the eradication of 
the deadly Texas 
fever tick was met with violence, in- 
cluding shooting and the dynamit- 
ing of vats. But fever tick eradica 
tion has helped make cattle so valu 
able that thousands of farmers now 
are regularly dipping their cattle for 
the control of woods ticks and lice. 
Outside the old Texas fever tick 
area, West Virginia recommends 4 
regular dipping program every fall. 
Before driving the cattle into winter 
quarters, they dip them fo kill lice. 
Then, after giving the eggs 18 days 
in which to hatch out, they dip again 
to kill this second crop before they 
can lay more eggs. Black Leaf 40 
makes an effective solution for the 
control of lice, says Dr. J. H. Rietz 
of the West Virginia Station. 


Tell the truth now. 
Can you beat this? 
J. F. Brewer, Mont- 
roe County, Miss. 
boasts of a sow that brought 6 litters 
of pigs in a period of 4 years and 9 
months. The pigs came in bunches 
of 11, 14, 12, 13, 17, and 12, making | 
a total of 79 pigs. Nothing was said 
about how many lived to be weaned. 

How about it? Can you beat it? 
If you can, drop us a postal. We'd 
like to know about it. No prizes 
We’re just interested in pigs. y 


How Many 
Pigs? 
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Life’s Unexpected Crosses 


Our November Sermon 


By REV J. W. HOLLAND 


® Are you one of the many who 
have been called on to bear “un- 
expected crosses” lately? If so, 
Dr. Holland’s sermon herewith is 
especially for you. 


HE Bible is full of thought-pro- 

voking little stories. We store 
these up in our memories and sud- 
denly they throw a flash of light 
upon some problem about which we 
need help and guidance. 

Quite recently, for example, I have 
thought a great many times about 
the little incident of a man named 
Simon being called on to bear the 
cross for Jesus on 
the way to the cru- 
cifixion. Simon was 
from North Africa, 
and being in Jerusa- 
lem at the time, hap- 
pened to be in the 
crowd that gathered 
along the road out 
to Calvary. He was 
doubtless a man of 
great muscle and a 
broad back. The Ro- 
man soldiers marked 
his size and strength, 
and when Jesus fal- 
tered and fell, they 
made Simon bear the 
cross for Him. 

Simon wasn’t expect- 
ing such a_ burden. 
It was literally thrust 
upon him—an unex: 
pected cross. 

Isn’t life full of just 
such unexpected 
crosses? Things run 
along smoothly for us 
for a time, and we =. 


‘develop a sense of burden-free exist- 


ence—and then out of a blue sky, 
comes a cross that almost crushes us 
with its weight. Or it may be when 
we seem to be carrying all the load 
our strength will bear, some added 
cross will be put upon our shoulders. 


When these times of extra testing 
come, we may do one of three things. 
We may try to run away, and make 
use of our escape mechanism. Cow. 
ards always develop in these “extra- 
stress times.” I have found that when 
God has some new and unexpected 
load for me to carry, the easiest way 
to do is simply to take on the extra 
load and bear it to the best of my 
ability, looking to God for the added 
strength I need. 


Or we may refuse to take up the 
unexpected burden by assuming a 
defeatist attitude. Simon might 
have developed a “limp” and gotten 


The Divine Helper 


—Courtesy Perry Pictures Co. 
Malden, Mass. 


out from under his cross, but he 
manfully bore it. There are all sorts 
of mental “limps” which people de- 
velop in order to escape life’s unex- 
pected crosses. Some people be- 
come bitter. They ask this of life: 
“Why should I be picked out to carry 
this cross? Other people can do this 
better than I can. I’ve had my share.” 
Have you ever met such people? Or 
have you yourself been one of that 
kind of escapist? Most of us have 
at some time. 

Self-pity is a common excuse for 
assuming some new load that life 
offers. Self-pity is the worst waste 
of otherwise good brains that can be 
made. It causes us to magnify our 
ills and minimize our 
blessings. A complain- 
ing spirit is defeated 
by the imaginary cre- 
ations of its own fear- 
fulness. 

In the long run, we 
shall always find that 
the wisest thing is to 
do as Simon did—ac- 
cept the thing that 
may seem at the time 
to be unjust and wait 
for the purposes of 
God to justify to us the 
larger good that al- 
ways comes. Many of 
you who are reading 
this know only too 
well what I am talk- 
ing about. The rude 
cross which Simon 
bore has become the 
highest symbol! of 
character that the 
world has developed. 
He did not know that 
at the time, but he 
“pore the cross for 
another,” and allowed the Almighty 
to write the larger meanings in His 
own good time. 





Can you imagine a picture some- 
thing like this: The black man, Si 
mon, went back to his Cyrenian 
home, always wondering about the 
strange tragedy into which he was 
thrust as one of the actors. He had 
grown old. One day he heard of a 
young man named Mark, who was 
teaching the people of Cyrene. He 
went to hear him. Mark described 
the crucifixion, and the tragic suf- 
ferings of the Son of God. The eyes 
of old Simon grew wet, and a strange 
feeling ran along his heart. This 
cross which he unexpectedly had 
had to bear was the Savior’s, his 
Savior’s—Cross 


Bearing unexpected crosses near- 
ly always brings unexpected bless. 
ings. 





Our PROGRESSIVE 


1. Richer lands for every farm. 


2. A home of beauty, comfort, and 
convenience for every family. 


3. A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in 
every home. 


. - 
4. Modern equipment for every worker. 


5. Club work and vocational training 
for every child. 


6. Every crop from purebred seed, 
every animal from a purebred sire. 


and home agents, and rural cooperative 
Programs by every family. 


8. “Equality for Agriculture” in every 





7. Support of farm organizations, farm | 


FARMER Platform 


form of legislation, taxation, and education 
—with “fair prices for farmers, fair wages 
for labor, fair profits for capital” as a 
constant objective of all government. , 

9. “Full gardens, corncribs, smoke- 
houses, and feed barns to insure a good 
living at home plus at least two money 
crops and an important cash income from 
cows, hogs, or hens” as the business pol- 
icy of every farmer. 

10. A love of country community, of 
church and school and Sunday school, 
country things and country sports and 
recreation, of books, and music and art, 
to enrich and ennoble life for every indi- 
vidual. 
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PROTECT YOUR PRECIOUS MOTOR 


Your car, truck and tractor motors are precious. They 





must be watched, protected — their long life insured. 

Watch the piston rings, especially. At the first sign of oil- 
pumping or loss of power, install new rings. They'll save oil 
and fuel, and check cylinder wear. 

Hastings Steel-Vent rings enjoy wide preference among 
farmers from coast to coast. They’ve proved their economy, 
long life and dependability — under every farm condition. ’ 

It will pay you to specify Steel-Vents — whenever you 
install rings. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Ils aw frcilege to buy War Bonds 








HASTINGS 





STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


TOUGH ON GIL-PUMPING - GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 
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THIS FARM TRUCK BOOK 
4AS SAVED mE TIME 
AND MONEY J” 






CARE AND MAINTENANCE 


- OF THE FARM TRUCK - 








: ERE’S a book every truck 
owner should have,”’ write 
many enthusiastic farmers. They 
find that it saves them time and 
money. Prepared by Studebaker’s 
expert truck specialists—then 
checked by practical farm men— 
the 48 illustrated pages of this 
book apply to all makes of trucks. 


Already in its second printing, 
this book has been endorsed by 
state and national farm organiza- 
tions. If you haven’t yet obtained 
your copy, ask for this valuable 
new book on farm truck care at 
once. 


Helpful information that 
every farmer needs 


You'll find valuable suggestions on 
emergency adjustments— practical 
advice on locating the cause of 
faulty truck performance—a com- 
pletely indexed guide that tells 
you just what to look for and what 


| FREE 


Valuable 
new 48-page 
book from 
Studebaker 


“Care and 
Maintenance 
of the Farm Truck” 


to do when any make of motor 
truck isn’t operating right. 





No obligation ... just another 
Studebaker service 
The great Studebaker organization 
has long been helping farmers as 
well as other transportation users 
with their problems. And today, 
while new cars and trucks for civil- 
ian use are not being bui t, Stude- 
baker and its dealers consider it 
their obligation to help keep all 
makes of essential cars and trucks 
rolling with maximum efficiency. 


That’s why Studebaker has pre- 
pared and is offering free this new 
book, ‘Care and Maintenance of 
the Farm Truck.” If you want a 
copy, apply at once. Clip 
and mail coupon below. 


STUDEBAKER 


A household word in highway transportation since 1852 

—now building Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing 

Flying Fortress — multiple-drive military trucks— other 
vital war matériel 





Clip and Mail Coupon Now 


THE STUDEBAKER c 
DEPT. P-4, SOUTH BEND 27, 


ORPORATION, TRUCK DIVISION 
INDIANA 


: ation, send me free copy © 
Without obligation Truck” that applies to a 


£ 48-page book, “Care and Mainte- 
11 makes of trucks. 


MATERIAL OFFERED IN COUPON 


ALSO OBTAINABLE THROUGH STUDEBAKER DEALERS 











Next 
30 Days 
in the 


GARDEN 


By L. A. 
NIVEN 


ALL plantings 

should be very 
largely made in Sep- 
tember and October. 
Any of the following, 
however, that I do not 
get in earlier, I put in 
during early -Novem-. 
ber: mustard, spinach, 
kale, rape, onion sets, 
and winter radishes. 
Planting of these 
should be confined to 
the Cotton Belt. No- 
vember is too late 
north of this line. In the lower 
third of the South, along the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coast, it is safe to set cab- 
bage plants or to plant seed in rows 
where they are to grow and thin out. 


Mulch, Manure Cut and burn as- 
paragus tops as 


soon as frost has killed them. Then 
give a heavy mulching in row and 
middle with stable manure. 

Broadcast manure this month or 
next on grapes, Youngberries, Boys- 
enberries, blackberries, dewberries, 
and raspberries. 

Give strawberries another appli- 
cation of high grade fertilizer—four 
or five pounds per 100 feet of row— 
seattering on top of plants and 
sweeping off leaves with a brush. 


Before hard freez- 
ing weather comes, 
dig and bank turnips and rutabagas. 
If left in the row, they will become 
stringy and pithy soon after cold 
weather arrives. Cut off tops, leav- 
ing about a half inch of the stems 
attached and cover the banks with 
earth, sufficient to prevent freezing. 
Put in small banks—12 to 15 bushels 
—on firm, clean ground, where water 
will drain away. 


Bank Turnips 


Dia “”’ ” Dig the fall crop of 

ig “Spuds Irish potatoes soon 
after frost kills the vines. Store in 
a dry place, and where they will not 











Some leave them in the 
ground and dig as needed. While 
this method is not the best, where 
it is practiced the tops should be cut 
off as soon as frost kills them, and 
a ridge formed on the potatoes with 
two to four furrows. 


freeze. 


Mounds A week’s supply of 

such vegetables as 
beets, cabbage, turnips, carrots, Irish 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, and turnips 
may be stored in small outdoor 
mounds on well drained ground. Dig 
a trench three or four inches deep 
and five to seven inches wide around 
pit, with run-off opening. 








In our effort to 
save all kinds and 
as much food as possible, some kraut 
from turnips is in order. To make it, 
wash and shred medium sized, un- 
peeled turnips. Mix thoroughly in 
enamel pans about 3% ounces salt 
with each 10 pounds of the shredded 
turnips. Put into open stone jars 
until the desired acidity is reached 
and then pack. If packed in glass 
jars, leave lids loose to allow escape 
of gas. Once each 24 hours remove 
lids and pack turnip kraut farther 
down into the jars, but return any 
overflowed juice to the jars. After 
about four days, all the gas will have 
escaped, and the jars should then 
be sealed tight and stored at room 
temperature. The U.S.D.A. worked 
out this plan. 


Turnip Kraut 


Frame Garden Vegetables 


FRAME garden is easily con- 

structed and one can grow an 
abundance of the semi-hardy vege- 
tables in them during winter in the 
lower two-thirds of the South. J. F. 
Rosborough of the Texas Extension 
Service recommends: 

1. Low-growing vegetables like 
mustard, turnips, lettuce, beets, car- 
rots, and onions are best suited for 
growing in frame gardens. 

2. The cover, designed to protect 
young plants from cold, should be 
tacked securely to one side of the 
frame and means provided to hold 
down the cloth on the other side and 
ends. Small props should be avail- 
able for providing ventilation when 
the cover is kept over the bed for 
two or three successive days. 

3. Spading is the first step in prepa- 
ration. Mix rotted manure with the 
soil, but if this is not available, add 





5 to 16 pounds of 4-12-4, spading it 
about 10 inches deep. Pulverize the 
soil if it is cloddy. 

4. Planting crosswise of the bed, 
put in four rows of Black Seeded 
Simpson leaf lettuce, spaced about 
eight inches. Then plant a half 
dozen rows of tendergreens or Giant 
Southern Curled mustard for quick 
greens, and 10 or 12 rows of Chante 
nay carrots. Carrots planted now 
will not be ready for eating until the 
latter part of January. Beets may 
be sowed at the rate of one or two 
to the inch in rows 10 inches apart, 
and a half pint of onion sets planted 
in rows spaced eight inches. 


5. All of these vegetables should 
be planted now. In 30 or 40 days 
make a second planting of mustard 
and radishes. This keeps fresh. 
tender greens coming along through 
out the winter. 
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Speaking of Traction— 






Pa says you can go anywhere 
on his new tractor tires and hes proving it ! 
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—But Here's a Better Way to Find Out for Yourself 


, on all, what you want most in a 
tractor tire is TRACTION. To get 
the greatest traction a tire should 
1. bite into the soil 
2. grip the soil without slipping 
3. be self-cleaning. (If the tread clogs, 
it just can’t bite and grip.) 

Why not find out for yourself just what 
tire does this job best? Ask your neighbor 
what he thinks of the various types of 
tread designs. Take a look at all types 
in operation on your neighbors’ farms. 
Compare them. 


See for yourself why the tough, long- 
wearing B. F. Goodrich Silvertown gives 
you the kind of traction you want. 


Watch the Bite: the extra-high cleats 


_ buy. See why we say B. F. 


and the open-center design of the Silver- 
town give a deeper bite. 


Watch the Grip: paired cleats of the 
Silvertown give double grip. Extra-heavy 
shoulders provide maximum pull. 


Watch for Self-Cleaning: the tread 
design is open— no mud-catching pock- 
ets. And because it’s open, it’s flexible — 
the cleats spring the dirt free with a 
slingshot action. 


You can see these things for 
yourself right down the road 
on your neighbors’ farms. 
Make this check before you 


Goodrich Silvertowns give you 
the “best traction on earth”. 








Rubber is still mighty scarce. You help your country by making 
every tire you own last just as long as possible. 
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TIME IS SHORT! 


PROF, SOYA.BEAN SAYS- 
DONT GAMBLE WITH HARVEST 
TIME BREAKDOWNS, MAKE HAY 
WHILE THE SUN SHINES, USING 
ASUN ENGINE FOR POWER 









SMOOTH RUNNING MACHINERY 
SAVES PRICELESS HOURS AT 
HARVEST TIME...SOUND YOUR 


\ Z FOR 














FARM OILS 


Failure of vital machinery during harvesting can jeopardize 
a crop. 

Oil-wise farmers don’t gamble on this. They use PennZoil 
Motor Oil in their cars, trucks and tractors to fight sludge, the 


deadly enemy of long engine life. 


SAVE TIME, MONEY 


Clean engines save repair and overhaul time, as well as 
dollars. This is proved by experiences of PennZoil users. A 
Paris, Ill., farmer finds his tractor operates 50% longer 
between overhauls; his neighbors say their crankcase drains 
have been reduced from 20 to 50 per cent. For 10 years, 
PennZoil has saved a Monroe, Mich., farmer from piston ring 
trouble or major repairs. A Norton Hill, N. Y., farmer reports, 
“We have eliminated sticky valves and have fewer overhauls.” 
These are typical experiences. 

Every harvest hour counts doubly this year. See your near-by 


PennZoil dealer today. 


BONDS 


BUY EXTRA WAR 














FREE TRACTOR X-RAY. Write today for 
pocket-size X-ray chart of your tractor, 
showing all vital points and exactly how 
each should be lubricated. Address Dept. 
FP, The Pennzoil Company, Oil City, Pa. 
Give tractor make and model. 






PENNZOIL* FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
Motor Oil - B.T. & T. Oil - Gear Lubricants 


or Chassis Lubricants - PennZoll Diese! Olls 
Trade Mark 







‘VES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 


f = 





Grandpa and the End of Time 


(From page 11) the old cap down 
over his eyes to break the wind, and 
ride off, proud as a peacock. 


And on this day, when everybody 
seemed to think the world was com- 
ing to an end, we followed grandpa 
up on top the ridge. I recollect Ethel 
holding to his clay-soiled corduroy 
breeches, sort of half whispering: 

“Grandpa? Grandpa?” 

“Uh, huh, honey.” 

“Grandpa, if you was to turn a big 
ocean loose down the hol- 
low by our house, might it 
cause the world to come to 
a end?” 

Grandpa looked down at 
Ethel’s anxious pale face. 
He didn’t seem to under- 
stand. 

He said, “I expect it’d cut 
a purty big rusty, honey.” 

We watched him dig the little 
holes in the ground. The earth had 
got still now; it had quit quivering; 
but we wondered. 

Ethel said, “Grandpa, old as you 
air, what you plantin’ apple trees 
for? You know you can’t ever eat 
none o’ the apples.” 

From his twinkling blue eyes, you 
could tell that pleased him. Seem- 
ed like it pleased him that she 
thought of that. I can still see the 
yellow clay that still stuck to the 
roots of the little trees that looked 
earthy like grandpa’s fingers when 
he packed the dirt around the roots 





so carefully. It always seemed to me 
he looked so natural and good in the 
earth he got on him out in the fields, 
and the earth seemed kind to him 
and grew the things he planted. 

He scraped and packed dirt a long 
time without answering Ethel, till 
she repeated: 

“Why, Grandpa?” 

“You children,” he said, “‘you’ll be 
here a long time after grandpa’s 
gone, and you'll have apples coming 
on... you might remember your 
grandpa when you bite an 
apple from these trees. ... 
™ It... it’ll be a mighty long 

time yet ‘fore the world 

) comes to anend....” 

We didn’t think so much 
about it then; we couldn't 
understand; but we did last 
winter when mother wisely 
handed us an apple and told 
us to bite it and think. 

We could think of grandpa’s last 
days ... of his wintertime of life 
somehow connected with the spring- 
time of the little apple trees. 

And if we go out in the hollow 
now, memory has to rebuild for us 
all the things of mankind. Only the 
things God made are there .. . the 
whispering stream; the mossy rocks, 
the old elder patch . . . feeble things 
... but still there and unchanged... 
unchanged as grandpa’s faith on the 
day we all thought the world was 
coming to an end. 


Movies Worth Seeing 


*The Fallen Spar- 
row — A-l_ mystery- 
romance. A __ soldier 
home on leave solves a 
murder. John Garfield, 
Maureen O’Hara. (Over 
16.) 


*This Is the Army 
—tThe year’s best mu- 
sical film. Joan Lestie, George Murphy, and 
soldiers. (Family.) 

*For Whom the Bell Tolls—A grip- 
ping drama of civil war in Spain. Gary 
Cooper, Ingrid Bergman. ( Adult.) 

*Behind the Rising Sun—An Ameri- 
can-educated Japanese returns to his native 
land to fight against us. (Over 16.) 

*The Phantom of the Opera—Chills, 
thrills, and romance in the Paris opera house. 
Nelson Eddy, Claude Rains, Susanna Foster. 
(Over 16.) 

*A Lady Takes a Chance—Delight- 
ful comedy, showing how a white collar girl 
gets her man. Jean Arthur, John Wayne. 





Joan Leslie 


Mistakes I 


Spoiled Children—($2.50 Prize). In 
rearing my two children, I tried to”satisfy ev- 
ery material desire. Instead of talking it over 
with them and making them see that happi- 
ness could not be bought with things we could 
not afford, I would strive desperately to gratify 
each new whim. Now they have grown up 
into materialists who grasp at everything 
they wish and do not consider the cost to 
others. Mrs. S. W. G., Virginia, 


Neglected Tonsils—($/.50 Prize) 1 
didn’t have my children’s tonsils and ade- 
noids taken out when I had the money, put- 
ting it off because I thought later I’d be in 
better financial condition. Now the money 
is gone, one daughter’s hearing has become 
impaired, and I am faced with the necessity of 
three operations. Mrs. P. F. ]., Texas. 


Fire—($1 Prize). When my timber was 
sawed, I didn’t make the man who sawed it 
move the strips and backings away from the 
sawdust. As a result they caught fire from 
the sawdust and burned 360 acres of forest, 
including a few houses—a $3,000 loss for. me. 

H. ]., Georgia. 


Bomber’s Moon—How a U. S. airman 
and a Russian doctor escape from the Ger- 
mans. George Montgomery, Annabella. 
(Over 16.) 


The Iron Major— Pat O’Brien in the life 
story of a famous football coach. ( Family.) 


*Salute to the Marines—Wallace 
Beery as a retired sergeant who gets back into 
action after Pearl Harbor. (Family.) 


Also Recommended—( Family.) *Ac- 
tion in the North Atlantic, *Best Foot Forward, 
*Bombardier, *Crash Dive, *Dixie, Girl 
Crazy, Hi Diddle Diddle, Hit the Ice, *The 
Human Comedy, *I Dood It, *Lassie Come 
Home, Mister Big, *The More the Merrier, 
*The Sky’s the Limit, *Stage Door Canteen, 
*Stormy Weather, *Victory Through Ait 
Power, The Youngest Profession. Over 16: 
Above Suspicion, Background to Danger, 
*Bataan, *The Constant Nymph, *Destroyer, 
*Heaven Can Wait, Mr. Lucky, *So Proudly 
We Hail, *Spitfire. Adult: *Watch on the 
Rhine. 

* An outstanding film. 


a Made 


No Fruit—I bought a little home six 
years ago with three acres of land. We didn’t 
put out fruit trees until last year when it was 
so urgent that we do so for Victory. Had we 
done this the year we moved here, we would 
already have ample fruit for table use and 
canning, too. Mrs. M. E. W. 


Moths—Last spring I thought I was too 
busy to wash or clean all our winter clothes 
before putting them away. When I did get 
to this job, the moths had attacked and de 
stroyed a part of them. Mrs. A. K., Texas 


Hot Ashes—I made a fire in my stove 
one morning, took out the ashes hurriedly, 
and set them in a pan on the floor, intending 
to empty them in a few minutes. My craw: 
ing baby put her hand in them and was 
burned so badly that all fingers on one hand 
had to be amputated. Mrs. P. A., Floridé 





Sharp Hoe—I left a hoe with a very 
sharp edge lying near a walk that led arou' 
the corner of the house. Our little boy came 
running around the corner, stepped on it 
almost cut off his foot. Mrs. M. A. Ga 
Oklahomte 
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The Original Farmall: Born in 1923 


FOR TWENTY YEARS the Farmall mDEA has been the 
foundation for ali experiments in general-purpose tractor 
design.... 

TODAY 4 sizes of modern FARMALLS—the sturdy “A” 
and “B”, and the big powerful “H” and “M”— with special 
machines and tools for every crop, operation, and season, 
fight the battle for food. 





° : 

FOOD fights for FREEDOM | 
and the | 
FARMALL fights for FOOD | 


* 
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OF THE FARMALL 


and the Farmall System of Farming 








In 1923 came FARMALL, the first true 
all-purpose tractor ... the farm 
power unit designed from the soil up 
... the tractor that started from the 
implement end. = 


Harvester built it, based on EXPE- 
RIENCE—and that made SENSE! 


After 1923, the call for farm power 
really swept the nation. It was Farm- 
all that made the old dream of horse- 
less farming come true. Here was 
the tractor that did almost every- 
thing. From every state came com- 
ments like these: “Not a horse or 
hired man on my place”... .“‘At least 
V4 cheaper to farm this new way” 
---‘My Farmall works in crooked 
rows where a snake would get lost” 
...‘‘My two boys, 13 and 11, do any- 
thing that I can do with it.” 


Pretty soon there were a hundred 
thousand, and then a half-million 
Farmalls. Today there are more 
Farmalls producing food on Ameri- 
can farms than all other makes of 
general-purpose tractors combined. 


When war struck our nation, a 
Farmall army, with an infinite num- 
ber of working tools, went into bat- 
tle. The greatest food crisis in our 
history was at every farm gate—and 
the Farmall System was ready! 





% bo * 


So we mark the 20th Birthday of this 
most popular of all tractors. Fhere’s 
a proud record of progress between 
the old “Original” of 1923 and the 
streamlined red Farmalls of today— 
endless improvements in power and 
machines. Today millions know that 
Farmall is the ideal power for any 
farm, whatever the size. Farmall 
showed the way, and will show the 
way when the boys get home. 


Farmall and International Har- 
vester are pledged to the faithful | 
service of that great American insti- 
tution—the family farm. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 






TOO YOUNG FOR A UNIFORM —but on the home fields he did 
a man-size job this year. As big brothers 
and hired men joined the Armed Forces the 
boys and girls took over the home Farmalls. 
Flexible power and the long line of easily 
controlled machines—THE FARMALL SYSTEM 
—made all the difference on hundreds of 
thousands of farms. 


FARMALL Leads the Way TODAY 
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WINNING zts 


ARM equipment is facing the battle of its life. 
The year past was tough, but ahead is the real test. 
Old machines—overworked and worn to the dan- 


ger point—must continue for at least another year. 


New machinery will be manufactured in whatever quantities war 
conditions permit, but it would be a fatal mistake to assume that 
enough will be available to meet all the urgent needs. Demands for 
food are becoming so great that every salvageable implement must 


be pressed into service. 


If you have an old machine that can be repaired, consult your 
dealer about overhauling it. If not, scrap it. That’s a rule we all 
should rigidly observe this year. 


Allis-Chalmers dealers have set as their goal the complete pre- 
paredness of every Allis-Chalmers machine . . . tractors, All-Crop 
Harvesters and implements, back to the early serial numbers. 


No matter how old, your equipment can win its wings as a 
qualified Farm Commando. Every machine certified by your Allis- 
Chalmers dealer as “ready to roll” will be awarded the Farm 
Commando eagle emblem of honor. Have all your equipment in- 


spected now; it’s safer to order repairs in advance. 


A complete line-up of Farm Commando wings on your Allis- 
Chalmers machines will tell the world that when our country called, 
they were Ready to Roll! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION © MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 







Chalmers Mfg. Co., Dept. 44, TActor Division, Milwaukee, ‘Wis. 


Can you help me locate the following equip no ¢ to me: 








I have the following equipment for sale to someone who needs it: 









Please PRINT Size and Description—Name and Address 
R.F.D 














WINTERING Beef Cattle 


@ Mr. Southwell and Mr. Massey summarize 


on this page many of the wintering methods 
that are now being followed in Georgia and 
Next month, we bring the latest 
ideas of K. G. Baker on a wintering program 


Florida. 


for Alabama’s Black Belt. 


. Prege cows through the win- 


a ter is generally conceded to be 
the biggest problem of cattle pro- 
ducers in the southeast. 

At the Georgia Coastal Plain Ex- 
periment Station at Tifton, cattle 
have been wintered for several years 
in corn and velvet bean fields where 
the corn had been harvested. The 
crop is planted two rows of corn and 
one of velvet beans. Velvet bean 
yields per acre have averaged about 
140 pounds. It was found that one 
acre of these corn and velvet bean 
fields would carry one animal around 
40 days, with an average gain of one 
pound every five days. If the aver- 
age wintering period in the south- 
east was 150 days it would require 
at least four acres of corn and vel- 
vet bean fields to winter one mature 
animal. The cattle wintered on the 
above tests were not suckling calves 
but practically all the cows were 
heavy with calf. 


Feeding Plan The practice at the 

Coastal Plain Sta- 
tion is to winter the cattle on the 
corn and velvet bean fields during 
the first part of the winter; during 
the latter part of the winter, the 
cows are carried in dry lot or in open 
fields. For three years, three differ- 
ent herds were wintered on daily 
rations of 37 to 39 pounds sorghum 
silage, 2 to 2% pounds cottonseed 
meal, and 4 to 5 pounds of oat straw. 
When weights of calves dropped are 
considered, the cows practically main- 
tained their total weight during the 
feeding period and it can be said that 
the herd was wintered fairly satis- 
factorily. Those cows that did not 
produce a calf during the period us- 
ually at least managed to maintain 
their weight. 


With silage at $5 per ton, cotton. 
seed meal at $30, and oat straw at $5 
per ton, it cost from 13 to 15 cents 
per head per day to feed these cows. 
Since the wintering -period of sor- 
ghum silage, cottonseed meal, and 
oat straw was about 50 days, the cost 
per animal during this part of the 
wintering period was around $7. 


Green Grazing Based on Tifton re- 

sults of gra zing 
oats, Italian ryegrass, Abruzzi rye, 
and a mixture of oats and hairy 
vetch, we think that cattle could be 
wintered very economically on green 
grazing crops of this sort- They 


3 By 
Z. A. MASSEY 


Georgia Experiment 
Station, and 


B. L. SOUTHWELL 


Georgia Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station 


could certainly be wintered econom.- 
ically from the middle of January 
on. Six acres of oats and hairy vetch, 
the best combination, carried six 
steers 94 days and produced 131 
pounds of beef per acre. 

At the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, tests for three years sought to 
determine the most economical way 
to winter beef cattle breeding herds 
when fed in dry lots or woodlots. 


Three lots of cattle have been 
compared, using silage, peanut hay, 
lespedeza hay, cottonseed meal, and 
oat straw. All lots received two 
pounds cottonseed meal per head 
per day and oat straw free choice. 
Lot 1 received 24 pounds peanut hay 
per head daily; Lot 2, 26.10 pounds 
silage; Lot 3, 20.75 pounds lespe- 
deza hay. All lots received oat straw 
free choice. 

Thirteen cows in Lot 1 lost a total 
of 901 pounds and dropped 9 
calves; 24 in Lot 2 lost 93 pounds 
and dropped 8 calves; 19 in Lot 3 
lost 1,472 pounds and dropped 14 
calves. 

Each of two other lots received two 
pounds cottonseed meal per head 
per day, 15 pounds silage, and oat 
straw free choice. Lot 1 received also 
15 pounds lespedeza hay and had an 
average daily gain of .56 pound. Lot 
2, receiving also 15 pounds peanut 
hay, had an average daily gain of 
1.2 pounds. Lot 2 dropped 3¢ per cent 
more calves during the feeding 
period than Lot 1. 


Kirk and Crown 
of the University 
of Florida have been wintering beef 
herds on sugar cane silage and cot- 
tonseed meal, shocked sugar cane 
cut in one- to three-inch lengths and 
cottonseed meal, and improved pas- 
ture and cottonseed meal. Cows fed 
38 pounds of sugar cane silage and 
2.2 pounds of cottonseed meal did 
not winter quite as well as did cows 
on an average ration of 33.75 pounds 
of shocked cut sugar cane and 2.21 
pounds of cottonseed meal. Both of 
these rations were satisfactory, how- 
ever. Both wintered the cows in 
much better condition than did an 
improved pasture of carpetgrass 
and 2.26 pounds of cottonseed meal 
per animal per day. in Florida, a 
reserve supply of carpetgrass for 
winter feeding can be obtained by- 
light pasturing in the late summer 
and early fall. 


Silage Plus 
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Radio Ramblings 





the Me- 
Kinney sisters, Dean and Evelyn, 
The “P.F.’s”” own singing stars. 


Smiling brightly are 


By HARRIET ESCO 


(All Times Central Wartime) 


T IS almost incredible how far the 
radio has advanced since the first 
broadcasting station was set up in 
1920 in an American garage! In this 
short period, men of vision have so 
developed the system that the latest 
news events, the highest in music 
and entertainment from the farthest 
points of the world find their way 
into the poorest homes, the most dis- 
tant farms and loneliest sickroom. 
And farsighted persons are seeing 
to it now that even greater miracles 
will be performed after the war, 
promising us frequency modulation 
(static-free broadcast), the almost 
unbelievable television, and no tell- 
ing what else! 


CONTEST—What does ycur radio 
mean to you—as a source of en- 
tertainment, news and_ informa- 
tion? In the manner of a con- 
test, the reader giving best ex- 
amples and reasons on this subject 
will win $5, the second best $2.50 in 
War Stamps. Entries may be ad- 
dressed to the Radio Column, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 
Ala., by November 15. 


ON THE BEAM— Rated as a No. 
1 war-effort program, based on the 
building of home morale and en- 
tertainment of servicemen and 
women, the “Johnny Presents Gin- 
ny Simms” program (NBC, Tues- 
days 7 p.m.) is good listening. .. . 
The popular dramatic show “First 
Nighter” will begin its fourteenth 
consecutive year of broadcasting 
Sunday evening, November 7 (Mu- 
tual). .. . Bob Hawk’s “Thanks to 
Yanks,” weekly quiz program (CBS 
Saturdays, 6:30 p.m.) rates as a good 
humor-spreader. . . The second 
series of “For This We Fight” broad- 
casts, featuring outstanding experts 
on postwar problems is under way 
now over NBC each Saturday to con- 
tinue through January 1, 1944 (check 
local stations for time).... For mem- 
ory-stirring poetry and music to 
match, the program “Keepsakes” 
(Blue, Sundays 7:30 p.m.) will be 
hard to beat. 





Progressive ‘‘Farmerettes” 


Our own program, featuring the 
songs of Dean and Evelyn and in- 
formation for getting farm hep, 
may be heard over these stations: 
WBRC, Birmingham, Ala., 11:45 a.m. 
WFAA, Dallas, Tex., 6:45 a.m. 
KARK, Little Rock, Ark., 6:45 a.m. 
WMC, Memphis, Tenn., 6:45 a.m. 
WSM, Nashville, Tenn., 6:30 a.m. 
WPTF, Raleigh, N. C., 6:45 a.m 
WIS, Columbia, S. C., 11:45 a.m. 
WGST, Atlanta, Ga., 12:30 p.m. 
WMAZ, Macon, Ga., 11:15 a.m. 
WTOC, Savannah, Ga., 11:30 a.m. 
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What the Well Dressed A. A. Gunner. 
Will Wear and Shoot 


engrenneraser: son 


Sage gen 


U.S. Navy Official Photo of 





Study of the photograph above can’t add much to 
your present knowledge of our Navy’s enlisted per- 
sonnel or the quality of their leadership. But it will 
show to what lengths the Navy goes in making sure 
that the American sailor is equipped as no other in 


the world. 


He is protected against the rigors of sub-zero 
weather and freezing spray by “warm foul-weather 
gear” —specially designed clothing which covers his 
whole body except hands, nostrils and eyes. And his 
ship is protected against dive- and torpedo-bomber 
by the fastest shooting, hardest hitting, small caliber 
automatic cannon in the world —the 20 mm Oerlikon. 


We don’t know who styled or cut the foul-weather 


PONTIAC 


Every Sunday Afternoon 


RECIPE FOR success in Naval combat: pick 
lots of keen, clear-eyed American young men. 
Give them the best in training, leadership and equip- 
ment. Then turn them loose to track the enemy down. 





gear the gun 
crew is shown 
wearing. But 
that “GM OE- 
2290” on the 
shield of the 

un means 
—BUILT BY 
PONTIAC, a 
job we’ve been 
on since almost 


them! 





BUY 


WAR BONDS 
1 AND STAMPS 
ies (’ KEEP AMERICA 
pic | FREE! 











a year before Pearl Harbor. It was on the mass 
manufacture of Oerlikons that we 
teeth” in war production: sleepless nights, long — 
hours, disappointments, obstacles overcome—and 
the ultimate triumph of meeting the Navy’s time 
requirements and of producing a better gun at 
a lower price. More power to the men who shoot 


“cut our eye © 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS — 
::+ GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 





PONTIAC’S SIX WAR ASSIGNMENTS INCLUDE: OERLIKON 20 MM ANTI-AIRCRAFT CANNON, AIRCRAFT 
TORPEDOES, 40 MM FIELD GUNS, DIESEL ENGINE PARTS, TANK AXLES, TRUCK ENGINE PARTS { 








Mew OTTAWA WOOD SAW 


For Tractors 
—Makes wood sawing 


Yj itself quickly. Easily 

4/7 moved while attached. Big 

heavy blade. FREE details. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 





© W1122 Oak Ave. Ottawa, Kans. 








cE aoe Tenn. ; 








Legal Notice 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
etc., of The Progressive Farmer, Georgia-Alabama- 
Florida Edition. Publishers: Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist Company, Birmingham, Ala. Editors: Alexander 
Nunn, Birmingham, Ala.; Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. 
C.: W. C. Lassetter, Memphis, Tenn.; Eugene Butler, 
Dallas, Texas; Sallie F. Hill, Birmingham, Ala.; Man- 
aging Editor, Alexander Nunn, Birmingham. Ala. ; 
Business Manager, John S. Pearson, Birmingham, Ala. 


Owners: Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Stockholders holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of stock: Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; 
John 8S. Se deg We ey Ala.;: B. W. Kilgore, 
Raleigh, N. C.; . Butler, Memphis, Tenn. ; Eugene 
Butler, Dallas, — “Eugene Butler and Cordra SER 
‘Trustees under the Will of Tait Butler, Memphis, Ten 
Elizabeth Kilgore Gibbs, Norfolk, Va.; Sallie F. Hill, 
Birmingham, Ala. ; Paul Huey, Chicago, Til. ; Kimbrough 
ey Birmingham, Ala.; B. W Kilgore, Ie. Chicago, 

ry A 3 Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C.; * . 
Mrs. John 8. Pearson, Birmingham, Ala. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security near 
ers holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds 
mortgages or other securities: None. 

(Signed) John 8. Pearson, Business Manager. Sworn 
to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 
1943. (Seal) Donis McIntosh, Notary Public. (My 
commission expires May 10, 1944.) 








OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 


GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


4 
@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in © 
The Progressive Farmer is reliable. We guaran- | 
tee that the purchase price of the article will be | 
refunded or that satis actos? adj eotmras will be | 
made ut ges buy any article vertised in this © 
issue of The Progressive Farmer which is proved 
to have been fraudulently misrepresented in the 
advertisement. The complaint must be submitted © 
to us within one month after zou order the article 
and you must mention The Progressive Farmer 
when placing your order. We cannot try to ad- | 
just trifling disputes between reliable 
ouses and their patrons, however; nor does this © 


- |}guarantee cover advertising of real estate, be- © 


cause buyers should personally investigate land © 
before purchasing; neither does this guarantee | 
cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 4 
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Your local Sinclair Agent knows 
farm machinery and how to lubri- 
cate it properly. His truck delivers a 
complete line of Sinclair Farm Oils, 
Greases and Fuels direct to farms. 
Phone or write him your require- 
ments, 


NTIW.V] 3 











To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say “I Saw Your Ad in 


The Progressive Farmer” When You Place Your Order. 




















Dept. PG, 





WITH BIG MONEY MAKING PLAN 


COLLINS LABORATORI! 








Here’s a patriotic bargain! Guernsey breed- 
ers are accepting War Bonds at maturity 
value for some bull calves or bulls. So “‘Back 
the Attack with War Bonds” while buying 
superior bulls at 75¢ on the dollar. If you 
missed last month’s advertisement or put off 
action, send today for FREE information and 
list of participating breeders. 


Tue American Guernsey Garrie Give 
95 GROVE STREET, PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 








ES" 
Memphis, Tenn. 




















Peaches, Poultry, and Prosperity 


By 
GEORGE L. 
DAVIS 





® Of the 7,000 Tenant-Purchase 


farms in Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, and South Carolina, none 
would have been paid in full 
before 1977 by the straight 40- 
year plan. But every family is 
being encouraged to pay off all 
indebtedness as rapidly as prac- 
tical. Quite a few were paid for 
in full in 1942; the number this 
vear will be between 100 and 200. 
The Hayes have made unusually 
rapid progress and an unusually 
interesting record. 


N early September, J. Cyrus Hayes 
of Pleasant Grove Community, 
Chilton County, Ala., joined the 
ranks of paid-up family farm owners. 
The family has paid all debts in full 
and has money in the bank. 


Mr. Hayes bought his farm in 
March 1941. He had household goods, 
one cow, and one hog. Today he puts 
his net worth at over $5,000. 


The 59'%-acre farm has 30 acres in 
cultivation. When it was bought, 
there were 1,600 young peach trees 
on 16 acres. The purchase price was 
$1,500 with $459 added for improve- 
ments and repairs. 

“I never owned a farm and my 
folks never owned a farm,” said Mr. 
Hayes. “My father was a sharecrop- 
per and while we always managed to 
eat pretty well, we never knew much 
money. We were always glad when 
we managed to pay out at the end of 
a season. A man just can’t get ahead 
sharecropping. If he gets anything 
that is his, he wears it out moving.” 


It was Mrs. Hayes who persuaded 
Mf. Hayes to apply for a farm 
through the Bankhead-Jones farm 
ownership program administered by 
the FSA. She saw a notice in the 
county paper that applications were 
being received, and went with her 
husband to the committee’s office. 

The first year was hard scratching. 
The family got a_ rehabilitation 
(R.R.) loan of $512 for running ex- 
penses, for buying poultry and live- 
stock, and for financing “Food for 
Freedom” crops. At the end of 
1941, their FSA record book showed 
income as follows: cotton, $109.34; 
peaches, $114.78; poultry, $41.21; 
eggs, $42.53; and AAA, $20.81. They 
paid their first year’s farm install- 
ment of $89.15, plus $37.97 on their 
R.R. loan. 

In 1942, the results of the “Food 
for Freedom” loans for livestock and 








Mrs. Hayes, Mr. 


well cared for. 


poultry began to bear fruit along 
with the peach trees, with receipts 
for cotton and seed, $198.90; peaches, 
$1,400.11; strawberries, $187.98; 
truck crops, $44.35; eggs, $394; dairy 
products, $6.27; cows, $51; poultry, 
$323.35; hogs, $25; AAA, $39.02. 

The family paid $135.56 on their 
farm loan and $300.43 on the R.R. 
loan, a supplementary loan of $287.35 
having been made. The entire R.R. 
debt could have been paid off but it 
was felt that it would be more profit- 
able to invest part of 1942 income in 
a power sprayer and in a truck to get 
produce to market. 

Receipts for 1943 thus far have 
totaled slightly more than $4,200. 
Besides the $3,000 from peaches, one 
acre of strawberries brought $350, 
hatching eggs over $700, and a heifer 
$22.50. No cotton was planted. A 
beef is canned each year, and Mrs. 
Hayes has 456 quarts of fruits, vege- 
tables, and meats on the pantry shelf. 

“A man like I was must either 
have money from somewhere else 
or it would be an accident if he got 
a start,” Mr. Hayes explained. “The 
FSA helps give a man a good chance 
and if a fellow will work at it and 
do his part, he is obliged to make 
good. ... How much would I take for 
the place? If I wanted to sell, it 
would take over $5,000 for anyone 
to buy me out.” 

“It would take more than that,” 
declared Mrs. Hayes, “but we are 
never going to sell this place.” 


*"Not an Idle Acre This 
Winter” 


AST fall, following a corn crop, 
I seeded a 20-acre plot in barley 
and vetch, fertilizing it with 100 
pounds AAA phosphate per acre. By 
early spring this supplied excellent 
grazing for my herd of 45 dairy cows. 
I continuec grazing for several hours 
each day until May, when I cut and 
saved 10 tons of fine hay from this 
field. The green feed cut my feed 
bills about $500. 

I also planted eight acres in crim- 
son clover, pasturing 17 yearlings 
from February until the seed were 
harvested. Many of the seed were 
lost due to the fact that they were 
ovérripe when gathered, but those 
harvested are worth $170, and the 
plot will not need reseeding this 
year. Any farmer can improve his 
soil, stop erosion, provide green 
feed for his livestock, and have seed 
for market by planting winter leg- 
umes. My goal is: “Not an idle acre 
this winter.” J. M. Denson, 

Shelby County, Ala. 
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VERITT Hambrick, young Worth 

County, Ga., farmer, started 
growing into the hog business in 
1933 and he now has 17 purebred 
Duroc sows and 85 hogs on his farm. 
Income from hogs last year amount- 
ed to $5,000. Total gross income on 
the 225-acre farm was_ between 
$6,000 and $7,000. Hambrick handles 
practically all of the work on his 
farm alone and he says his hogs help.- 
ed solve the farm labor problem. 
They do a good job of harvesting 
the corn and grain crops planted 
for grazing. By planting both ear- 
ly and late varieties of oats and 
early and late varieties of corn, 
Hambrick can gfaze his hogs on 
these two crops practically twelve 
months in the year. Hogs have 
enabled him to pay off all debts dur- 
ing the past few years and at the 
same time he has been gradually 
building up a better purebred herd. 
O. B. Copeland. 


The uncrowned 
FSA canning cham- 
pion of Georgia is 
Mrs. Stewart G. 
Nelms of Clayton County. In 1941 
and 1942, as her part in the “Food for 
Freedom” campaign, she canned 
more than 4,000 quarts of fruits, 
vegetable, soup mixture, and meat. 
Mrs. Nelms, mother of ten children, 
is a genius with a pressure cooker. 
Her all-time high is 124 quarts in a 
single day. In two years, more than 
1,500 No. 2 cans of commercial soup 
mixture rolled out over her assem- 
bly line—the kitchen stove—and 
more than 2,600 for home use. The 
soup mixture brought her a cash in- 
come of over $200. 

Mrs. Nelms works hard and admits 
it. About her food preservation pro- 
gram, she says, “I have to can. With- 
out the food I preserve, I don’t know 
what we’d do.” Doyle Jones, Jr. 


Editor’s Note-——When we asked Mrs. 
Nelms if she would tell us about 1943, she 
answered that she hadn’t been well and 
hadn’t done anything outstanding—‘about 
700 containers of food canned and some 
dried, and a large beef to be canned a lit- 
tle later.” Is there anyone who wouldn’t 
call that a fine record of itself? 


Cotton picking was 
A Good in full swing and 
Year’s Record the copper-skinned 

sweets were near- 
ly ready to be dug from the field up 
beyond the modern natural rock cot- 
tage located on Highway 14 a few 
miles from Auburn, Ala. But Mrs.-: 
Alexander Nunn’s thoughts were not 
on cotton or potatoes but with her 
worn, ragged-looking flock of New 
Hampshire Red hens that have just 
finished a year’s work in producing 
Food for Victory. ; 

During the past eight months, the 
65 hens had produced eggs whose 
sales (plus some cockerels sold from 
the chicks grown out to get new pul- 
lets) had amounted to $287.01 and in 
addition had supplied many a break- 
fast and lunch for a working family 
of six. The expenses of this well 
managed flock and broilers used at 
home had amounted to $206.22. Any 


Uncrowned 
Champion 





_ “Masquerade nothing! I’m going to Wash- 
ington for a couple of days 


)” 


red 


Little Stories of Big Things 


commercial poultryman would be 
satisfied with such a nice profit per 
bird and many a back-yard poultry- 
keeper would envy the amount of 
poultry products produced by this 
flock for home consumption. Mrs. 
Nunn, although well satisfied with 
the record, has every intention of 
doing still better with her uniform, 
red-combed, sleek-looking flock of 
new pullets. D. F. King. 


With 200 acres of 
peanuts and only 
four men and three 
women on the 
place, R. E. and Earl Wheeler, 
father-and-son farming partners in 
Grady County, Ga., faced a real prob- 


Rake Saved 
the Crop 


. lem at peanut harvest. Earl says a 


side-delivery rake saved the crop for 
them. He raked peanuts for six 
neighboring farmers for $2 an acre 
and in return these farmers stacked 
peanuts on Earl’s farm behind the 
side-delivery rake for $1.75 a day. 


Bought last year, the side-delivery 
rake paid for itself harvesting 40 
acres of peanuts during that one sea- 
son, Earl believes. He can shake 15 
acres of peanuts daily with a tractor 
and side-delivery rake, while around 
25 men experienced in farm work are 
required to shake this acreage with- 
out a side-delivery rake. O. B.C. 





Handling Pulpwood 


(From page 10) being cut by pulp- 
wood dealers, and we ‘do not see 
much selective cutting. What can be 
done to get more of the right kind 
of cutting? , 
It is easy to blame the mills. True 
enough, the timber industries—saw- 
mills, pulp mills, and others—should 
do more to encourage proper cutting. 
But the timber owners have an im- 
portant part also. Says Extension 
Forester L. T. Nieland of Florida, 
“The principal cause behind de- 
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structive cutting is the timber own- 
er’s lack of interest in the future of 
his timber.” The same thing can be 
said for Alabama and the other 
Southern states. Right now, pulp- 
wood dealers are besieged by land- 
owners who want to sell every stick 
on the place, get every dollar pos- 
sible now. 

Before the war, some of the mills, 
notably Southern Kraft’s seven, were 
making a real effort to educate their 
pulpwood contractors to cut selec- 
tively. Progress will come faster 
when more owners take a definite 
stand for good timber management, © 

The timber owner who wishes to 
cut his pulpwood the right way, and 
does not have his own labor to do it, 
should mark or designate the proper 
trees to be removed. Then he should . 
attempt to sell these to a pulpwood 
dealer. Some places he can do, this 
now; some places he cannot. 

The South desperately needs more 
permanent industry to balance its 
agriculture. Our woodlands NEED 
the pulpwood market. Farmers and 
the industry must learn to work to- 
gether more closely. 








Most of us think of Fire-Power in terms of attack—guns and ammuni- 
tion to attack the enemy, by air and land and sea. But Fire-Power is 
also a protective weapon. By giving our fighters more and better Fire- 
Power than the enemy —we are helping to save their lives. 














Protect Our Manpower Too! 


Every dollar you put into War Bonds does its 
eer to help save the life of some American 

oy. Knowing this, can you hesitate? Buy 
another Bond—an extra Bond—today! 








INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS PHOTO 


In co-operation with Army Ordnance, Oldsmobile is helping to 
provide the Fire-Power that protects our manpower. When an 
American soldier lands on an enemy coast, he is guarded by 
fighter planes, many of them firing Oldsmobile-built automatic 
aircraft cannon. The tanks that blaze the way for his advance 
may also carry cannon from Oldsmobile, and fire Oldsmobile 
shell, The field artillery and naval weapons that back him up, 
the anti-aircraft guns that protect him from enemy planes... 
many of these, too, are fed with Oldsmobile-built ammunition. 
It’s our conviction that the surest way of bringing our boys home 
victoriously and safely tomorrow... is to Keep ’Em Firing—today! 


FIRE-POWER IS OUR BUSINESS | 


OLDSMOBILE "™2** GENERAL MOTORS 


SKEEP'EM FIRINGX= 
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ORDER YOUR OVERHAUL EARLY 


...and make ita 


Power Cooster Overhaul 


How to Step up Tractor Power 


Your tractor dealer is trying his level 
best to give you—and the other 
farmers in his territory—the kind 
of service that will keep farm ma- 
chinery in tip-top running order. 

But he’s having a tough time 
doing it! Thousands of shop me- 
chanics have gone to war—or war 
plants. Some kinds of parts take 
much longer to get than they used 
to. The biggest food production pro- 
gram of all time is keeping farm ma- 
chinery busier than ever—which 
means greater wear, more need for 
service. 

You can help your dealer—and 
at the same time help yourself— by 
telling him now what work you will 
need this year and when he may 
have the machines. 





FOUR THINGS YOU CAN DO TO HELP 
GET GOOD TRACTOR SERVICE 


1. Tell your tractor dealer as far in ad- 
vance as possible what impl ts need 
servicing, and when they will be avail- 
able, so he can plan his work ahead. 





2. Tell him also what new parts you 
think will be needed so he can order 
them now. . 


3. Clean up your tractor and other ma- 
chines before you take them in. That 
will save valuable time in the shop. 


4, Make minor repairs yourself, if you 
can, so your dealer’s mechanics will have 
more time to devote to major work 











Give your tractor dealer a break! 
Help him give you good wartime service 


prays 
$3 


If your tractor needs an overhaul 
this year, order it early—and order 
a Power Booster Overhaul. Even 
though you may already be using 
gasoline, if your tractor is a low 
compression model you can increase 
its power—enable it to do more 
work in a day—by installing high 
altitude pistons (or high compres- 
sion head on some models), chang- 
ing from “‘hot” to “‘cold”’ type spark 
plugs, and making the recommended 
manifold change or adjustment. 


Gasoline offers you more power 
than any heavier tractor fuels, as 
well as greater convenience, easier 
starting, increased flexibility, less 
crankcase dilution. But to take full 
advantage of regular gasoline, you 
need high compression. Get it next 
time you have an overhaul. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Agricultural Division 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of antiknock fluids used 
by oil companies to improve gasoline. 


* * * 
Present-day high compression tractors do not re- 
quire premium priced gasoline. Any good regular 
gasoline of 70 octane number or better—the regular 
gasoline sold by nearly cll gasoline stations and tank 
wagons—is perfectly satisfactory for use in new 
high compression tractors or old tractors that are 
changed over to high compression. 











Buy safely from our advertisers. They are reliable and guaranteed. 
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THE BEST PAINT THINNER DD 





No wonder they smile 
—this boy and girl— 
their life in America 
brings many reasons 
for Thanksgiving! 


A “Different” Contest 


W OULD you like a different kind 
of contest this month? We 
thought so. Instead of writing us 
a letter on why you like this or that, 
how about sending us ideas for mak- 
ing Christmas gifts—either by sew- 
ing, painting, handicraft, carpentry, 
or some novel way. 

You’ll have more than one chance 
to be a winner this time, for we’ll 
pay $5 in War Stamps for the best 
idea and $2.50 for the second best. 
Then we’ll keep some of the other 
good ones in our files and if we use 
them as months go by, we'll pay for 
them on publication. Send your 
ideas to Young Southerners, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 
Ala., by November 15 


4-H Briefs 


The largest percentage of eligible 
youth enrolled in 4-H Club work, 
with 121,334 enrolled of the 496,287 
eligible, or 24.4 per cent, is an honor 
held by Alabama. 

The 102,000 members of Kentucky 
4-H club have set up a goal of $250,- 
000 worth of War Stamps and Bonds 
to pay for a bomber, in addition to 
the money they’ve already invested. 

A Youth’s Forestry Army, newly 
organized among Harrison County, 
Tex., 4-H’ers, is expected to render 
valuable fire-fighting service. 

Donald Stewart, 4-H member, is 
experimenting with growing banana 
trees at his father’s Thomas County, 
Ga., farm. 

Every morning early, Stephen and 
Philip Anderson, Florence County, 
S. C., raise the U. S. flag over their 
farm yard and lower it at sunset. 
“Seeing it fly,” they say, “reminds 
us daily that we must work and raise 
more food for Uncle Sam.” 


Count Your Blessings 


Many Americans may think this 
year, as Thanksgiving nears, “What 
have I really to -be thankful for?” 
The war makes us work harder, 
we’re lonesome for our boys away 
from home, there’s no gas for travel- 
ing, prices are so high, etc. Yet 
when they think twice, they’ll re- 
member they have many, many bless- 
ings. They’ll remember, too, that 
at no time has all of life been rosy, 
and that since the Pilgrim Fathers 
forgot their hardships long enough 
to give thanks, we haven’t failed to 





You’ll find many questions answered 
in the 288 pages of the "Community 
Handbook. Order for 25 cents each or 
10 for $2 postpaid from Young South- 
erners, The Progressive Farmer at near- 
est office—Dallas, Memphis, Birming- 
ham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 

























offer prayers of gratitude. We won’t 
stop now. 

If, in addition to your serious ob- 
servance of the day, your plans in. 
clude light festivity, our Thanks- 
giving Social, in the Community 
Handbook, page 106, has clever 
ideas, from the invitation to games 
and refreshments. 


A Famous Man 


The name of Stephen Moulton 
Babcock is known in every creamery 
and probably on every dairy farm in 
most civilized countries as that of 
a benefactor to the milk trade and to 
all who drink milk, and may be con- 
sidered in the 
bracket with the 
names of Pasteur 
and Lister. 

His invention of 
the Babcock But 
terfat Testing Ma. 
chine has increas- 
ed the profits of 
dairymen by mil- 
lions of dollars be 
cause it enabled them to determine 
which of their cows gave good milk 
and which gave poor, and thereby 
improve the efficiency of their herds. 
His test has also been the basis for 
feeding, breeding and weeding out 
of dairy cattle. 

It was a hundred years ago in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., that Dr. Babcock 
was born and before and since his 
death in 1931, he has deservedly re- 
ceived many honors. It has been 
said that he was “a joyous comrade, 
who pursued painstaking research as 
if he were playing a game.” 

The youthfulness of his mind and 





Dr. Babcock 


heart were also shown by the merry | 


twinkle in his eye and heartiness of 
his laughter when seated in the 
bleachers watching a baseball game. 

When Dr. Babcock perfected his 
invention, he could have had fortunes 
at his feet had he only patented it. 
But he didn’t. Instead, he gave it: 
free to humanity. Today his far- 
reaching works and his life are an 
inspiration to many. 


Tommy Takes Over 


“Hey, there, Grandpa!” 

“Well, well, Tommy, what brings 
you away from the football field?” 

“T guess I’m just lonesome, sir. Jim 
has always been in the line-up and 
now —.” 

“I understand, Tommy. Jim has 
gone to do a job for Uncle Sam and it 
will be a good one, too.” 

“Yes, sir, and I promised him I'd 
keep up his notes on nature study, if 
you’ll help me.” 

“That I will and right now. Sup 
pose you tell me what’s in this tub.” 

“A dirt dobber, isn’t it?” 
“Dauber, not dobber. my boy. © 
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found this lady dauber about an hour 
ago. She’s made trips all over the 
yard and now she has a fat spider. I 
don’t understand exactly why—.” 

“It’s just a dead spider, sir, that 
she’s going to eat.” 

“No, no, Tommy. Look close. It’s 
still breathing. Lady Dauber has 
just paralyzed its nervous system 
and it can’t move. Her stinger does 
mighty sure work. The puzzle comes 
in the fact that this is usually done 
in the spring or early summer, after 
she has built her tube nest out of 
mud—from one to several sections— 
about an inch long and an eighth 
of an inch thick. She fills the tubes 
with paralyzed spiders, lays an egg 
in each, and then seals the end of 
the tube. When the grubs hatch, 





they eat the helpless spiders and 
when fully grown, break the end of 
the tube and come out for a look at 
the world. They pass the winter in 
some warm, safe place and are all 
ready to build their own nests in the 
spring. We’ll let her out now.” 

“She is pulling backward, sir.” 

“I guess it’s easier to pull than to 
push, Tommy. She’s making pretty 
good time, too, and only stops to doa 
bit of reconnaissance, as our aviators 
would say—sort of a look-about to 
see that it’s safe to go ahead. Well, 
it’s getting dark. I wish we could 
see where she goes because I can’t 
help but believe that she’s sort of 
mixed up in her seasons.” 

“Gee, Grandpa, no wonder Jim lik- 
ed this sort of thing. We can keep it 
up, can’t we?” 

“Anytime you say, Tommy, but 
don’t forget to put it all down in the 
notebook. That’s the very least you 
ean do for Jim.” H. O. Coffey. 


Who Was He? 


This month, we want you to recall 
your Bible stories and name this 
shepherd and his three skills: 


He sang of moon and stars and sun 
And cattle on a thousand hills, 
This shepherd boy in lonely hours 

Perfected three outstanding skills. 


(Answers on page 28.) 


Call to Service 


The services of millions of boys 
and girls will be sought through the 
schools in the Junior Red Cross Call,. 
Nov. 1 to 15. Those of you who 
haven’t already enrolled will find op- 
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portunity in this way to be of great 
help in the war effort. The 1943 
members, numbering 17,281,502, pro- 
vided many hours of comfort and 
enjoyment for servicemen in camps 
and hospitals, and for the needy, dur- 
ing the past months. 


‘Geographic 
Imagination” 


There’s never a dull moment in 
geography class these days! If you 
don’t believe it, inject 4 little imagi- 
nation in your lesson and see. Study 
of faraway places that are so much 
in the news couldn’t be common- 
place. And one way the fun can 
come in is by comparison of past 
days seen in these distant lands with 
what’s going on there today. This 
goes for geography, literature, his- 
tory, and your storybook reading. - 


Just supposin’ Sindbad the Sailor, 
hero of voyages in the Seven Seas, 
were alive today. What would he 
think of the huge battleships, the 
submarines, and _ fast-moving: P-t 
boats, and the blitzkreigs they under- 
go and dish out? And down in the 
Asiatic part of the world, Aladdin 
wouldn’t dare go riding through the 
air on a carpet unless he was armed 
with a machine gun, no matter how 
great his magic. Not if he knew of 
the “magic instruments” of this era. 


Fictional Tarzan of the Apes 
would have been a sensation to the 
jungle beasts had he really swung 
from tree to tree in darkest Africa, 
but nothing compared to a P-38 roar- 
ing overhead. The wise old Egyp- 
tian sphinxes, if they had the power, 
would look at each other in wonder 
as a locomotive carrying supplies 
and khaki-clad soldiers thundered 
over the desert, instead of the 
familiar camel. It seems a long time 
to soldiers serving on distant soil for 
letters to reach them, yet their “mail 
calls” would be few and far be- 
tween if messages were carried by 
“runners,” typical of decades ago, in- 
stead of the “flying tin fish” and “V- 
mail” of today. 


Carry your imagination farther. 
Picture how much easier Sir Henry 
Morton Stanley, the great British ex- 
plorer of Africa, would have found 
his search for David Livingstone in 
that continent; of the differences 
Napoleon would find if he returned 
now to his native Corsica. 


About the Norwegian sea, Cape 
Horn, Newfoundland, the Fiji Isles, 
etc., many wondrous stories have 
been told, and there are many more 
tocome. And here’s something else: 
What young American thought, as 
not many years ago he hummed the 
popular tune of “Isle of Capri,” 
written about the tiny spot of land 
off the Italian coast, that one day he 
might see the place, or pass nearby? 

My, my! Just think of it! 
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Ever drop 2 depth charge? 


Chances are, Mr. Civilian, that you’ve never been 
present when a depth charge trapped some lurking 
Axis submarine. The odds against your being there in 
person are long, but you can do your share by... 
thoughtful buying. 

Thoughtful buying is another civilian means of pro- 
viding our fighting men with the weapons of war. It 
means that you won’t buy things unless you really 
need them... and then you !l purchase only the best 
and longest-lasting products you can find. You'll take 
good care of everything you get, for that puts an end 
to needless replacement. It saves materials and labor. 
It helps put America’s industrial facilities... right on 
the firing line! 

Naturally, thoughtful buying will 
save you many dollars in the long 
run. We suggest that you invest this 
extra cash in War Bonds... you'll 
get it back with interest for impor- 
tant post-war purchases, 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


For 55 vears the name , 
“hx ide™ bas svinbolized 
dependability. lone life. 


WHEN 







IT’S AN EXIDE YOU START 


























































































































COPR., 1943, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COcg 
OV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO, 


—rmisees 7 pmerTalapYy 
BRIGHT > IN HIS 


3. In the field of portable light we 
have come a long way from the 
“link”. This crude torch, made of 
rope soaked in wax, resin and tar, 
was used by Londoners in the 15th 
century. Contrast this with the 
modern convenience and depend- 
ability of Winchester flashlights 
and batteries. 





In a caste apart, supreme, the 
name of Winchester is to arms 
and ammunition what sterling 
is to silver. And, with batteries 
and flashlights bearing the 
name Winchester, you have the 
same assurance of products of 
superlative quality. For Win- 
chester is a trade name which 
America has known for 77 
years. And its high standards 
of craftsmanship are fixed, not 
by law as is sterling, but by 
integrity. 

Unfortunately in these war days, 
no Winchester flashlight cases 
are available and there are com- 
paratively few batteries for 
civilian use. They are, as you’d 
expect, serving America in its 
fight for Victory. But rest 
assured that you will find them 
at your dealers when Peace 
comes again. 


SOME OF THE VITAL NEED 
FOR WINCHESTERS 


—is to be found in the intricate 
work of airplane assembly, in 
railroading and many other 
essential wartime tasks that 
must be carried on. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Div. of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


WINCHESTER 
BATTERIES 
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($5 Prize Letter) 








LTHOUGH our family is 

noted for its pets, “Suzie 
Q,” our Jersey cow, is the 
favorite. Her mother died 
when she was a tiny . baby 
calf and for several weeks we 
fed her from a bottle. We 
tenderly cared for her and 
each day I would go into the 
lot where she was kept and 
amuse myself by playing with 
her and fondly brushing her 
fat little sides until they were 
glossy and smooth. It was a favorite 
trick of hers to catch me with my 
back turned and mischievously lick 
out her tongue and wash my neck. 
She also liked to butt me playfully 
and chase me around the lot. 


Oh, yes, we had her spoiled, and 
she stillis. But she is a fine cow now 
and is doing her bit for the war effort 
by contributing four gallons of milk 
daily. Hilda E. Smith, 

Montgomery County, Tenn. 


($2.50 Prize Letter) 


LD Fits” is our pet cow. Yes, 

I’ll admit that is an odd name 
for a pet. We call her that because 
each evening as she comes from the 
pasture to the barn to be milked, she 
comes running and 
jumping like a 
puppy having a fit. 
She is the family 
pet because each 
child can drive her 
anywhere and she 
will always come 
when we call her 
by name. 

We get our milk 
and butter from 
her. In this way, 
we are saving 
money for War 
Stamps so we will 
have Victory all’ 
the sooner. Weida Whittington, 

Stone County, Miss. 


Billy 
Tenn., wins $4 in War Stamps in 


Glover, 


our “Farm Girl 


BECAUSE OF her gentleness, we 
are all very fond of our pet cow, 
“Bossy.” If we are in the yard 
working or resting, she will come to 
us and if we talk to her, she is con- 
tented. She plays with my little 
brother. One day, he put one of 
Daddy’s old hats on her head over 
one horn and led her around. He 
came to the window where I was sit- 
ting inside and “Bossy” came as_ 
close to’the window as possible and 
looked in at me. She was the most 
comical looking cow I’ve ever seen 
and we all laughed. Betty Rone, 

Catawba County, N. C. 


MY DADDY gave our pet cow, 
whose name is “Susie,” to my brother 
for a graduation present. Then when 
my brother joined the Navy, we be- 













Macon 


drawing contest held recently. 
















i “Just born to be a 
pet” is what Young 
Southerners think of 
the family cow whose 
gentle, lovable qual- 
ities endear her to all. 


gan taking care of her for him and 

because she is his pet, she is ours 

also. She is now ten years old and 
has raised seven calves. 

Bonnie Jean Avants, 

Jack County, Tex. 


“JERSEY” IS our family pet be- 
cause she has qualities that make 
people love her. She has never been 
known to hurt anyone. Her mother 
died when she was four months old 
and we raised her. When I was little, 
my grandmother used to let me sit 
on Jersey’s back and ride her and by 
the time I was five years old, I was 
milking her. Katherine Buckner, 

Grant Parish, La. 


I USED to take our cow to the 
pond each day and one day as we 
were walking 
along she stopped. 
I tapped her so she 
would go on but 
she still wouldn't 
move, and seemed 
to be looking at 
something in the 
grass. I was just 
about to rake the 
grass with my foot 
to see what she was 
looking at when 
she ran in front of 
me and knocked 
me down. When 
I started to get up, 
I saw a snake stick its head out of the 
grass. I jumped up and ran to the 
house and Mother came and killed 
it. Wesure do thank “Bess” for that, 
because that snake might have bit- 
ten me! Ruth Hill, 

Whitfield County, Ga. 


County, 


on a Tractor” 


MY COW’S name is Princess Pat 
and we love her very much.’ We 
raised her from a one-day-old calf. 
She is reddish brown and very 
gentle, too. She wants us to scratch 
her back with a pine burr. She can 
open gates. We do everything we can 
to take care of her and she gives us 
lots of milk. Elizabeth Deakle, 

Mobile County, Ala. 


Answers to Questions 


BIBLE FARMER: David. His skills: 
Harp, poetry, and slingshot. 








> e 
Ten tion ! 


0 Thanksgiving Celebrations 

O Thanksgiving Party 

0 Riddles and Puzzles 

(1 What Clubs Can Do for Victory 
© Indian Party 


home socials. 


Take a look at these leaflets! 
the problems that often come up when planning 
parties, plays, and games for your community or 


They should answer 


() Games for All Occasions 

0 Hobo Party 

0 Professor Nutt’s Family (play) 
(1 Sam Goes Modern (play) 

0 Make Your Own Jewelry 


Plays are 10 cents each, leaflets 3 cents each. Send your order, with your name and address 
plainly printed, to Young Southerners Department, The Progressive Farmer, Box 2581, Bir- 


mingham, Ala. 


Sterling 











SALTY SAVE! 


“Fine Hams, Bacon 


and Sausage...Yours 
with STERLING!” 





Assurinc your family a continuous 


supply of meat these days makes home > 


curing and sausage making more im- 
portant than ever before. 

Sterling Sugar Curing Meat Salt 
will help you achieve a perfect cure 
every time! It’s made from highest 
quality evaporated salt, brown sugar, 
saltpeter and spices, refined condensed 
wood smoke. No need for a smoke 
house when you use Sterling Sugar 
Curing Meat Salt! (10 lb. packages.) 
And for making perfect sausage... 
there’s our perfect blend of salt, sage 
and spices—Sterling Sausage Season- 
ing in 3 and 10 oz. packages. 


HANDY GUIDE 
FOR FARMERS! 


Gives complete directions 
for curing tender hams, delicious bacons 
and making tempting sau- 
sages. “Dry” and “brine” 
methods of cure included. 
Tells how much salt to 
give livestock ... and 
contains dozens of handy 
household hints! 





SALT 


for every farm use 


product of 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 





International Salt Company, Inc. 

Dept. PR, Scranton, Pa. 

Please send me a free copy of your 
Handy Farmer's Guide. 


Name. 








Addr 


City. State. 
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RELIANCE PAANUFACTURING COMPANY 











You’re using wise foresight when 
you buy Big Yank Flannel Shirts 
for men, or Yank Jr. for boys. 
Great cold weather shirts for 
everyday wear on farm or in City. 
Storm-proof cuffs, patented el- 
bow-action sleeves, and conven- 
ient. pockets for watch or ciga- 
rettes—features for long-lived 
comfort. Cheery plaids of wool 
or twill flannel, also in long 
wearing solid color suedes and 
twills. Tailored by Reliance. Sold 
by good dealers everywhere. 


FRE E Big 32-page and cover illus- 
trated book, “1000 Ways To 
for label? Have Fun.” Everybody will want 
one. Packed with information 

on parties, games, stunts, etc. Exactly what 
every family wants for home entertainment 
uring these times. Free for just sending 
label from Yank Junior or any other Reli- 
ance product listed below. Just send label 
and your name and _ address to 212 West 
Monroe St., Dept. D, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


212 W. Monroe St. © Chicago, Ill. 
New York Offices: 

200 Fifth Ave. © 1350 Broadway 
MAKERS OF Big Yank Work Clothing 
Aywon Shirts «Yankshire Coats « Universal 
Pajamas + No-Tare Shorts » Kay Whitney 


and Happy Home Frocks + Yank Jr. Boys’ 
Wear « Big Yank Flannel Shirts 
Parachutes for Men and Matériel 








I See By the Ads 


The editor of 
this paper show- 
ed me a letter 
the other day 
from a woman 
as said she had 
just cut a fine 
ham which was 
spoiled. She said 
it was ali right 
everywhere ex- 
cept around the bone. She wanted 
to know what made it spoil. 


I don’t know what made it spoil 
but I sure do know what will keep it 
from it. I wish I’d of had this paper 
in my hand when he showed me that 
letter. I’d of got him to write and 
tell her to read the ads in this paper. 

All she’s got to do is to look on the 
page where that soldier is asleep in 
the smokehouse with all that fine 
meat and sausage around him. The 
way he’s grinnin’ in his sleep it must 
smell mighty good or else he’s dream- 
in’ what a fine breakfast he’s goin’ 
to have when he wakes up. It 
wouldn’t smell so good if any of it 
was rottin’ around the bone. It won’t 
rot around the bone either if you 
do like it shows you in the ad. 

Marthy made me get us one of 
them things for puttin’ the cure stuff 
inside the ham and alongside the 
bone a year or so ago. She made me 
get one of them books, too. Them 
two things and a sausage grinder is 
three things I wouldn’t want to be 
without any more. You can’t hardly 
lose meat if you do just like they say. 
You ought to write for a book and 
one of them sticker things and save 
you some good meat this winter. 


I see by the ads in this paper 
where they’ve got the kids shuckin’ 
corn to get syrup. When I was a 
kid I wasn’t thinkin’ much about 
what I was goin’ to get when I had 
to shuck corn. I was thinkin’ most. 
ly about what I was goin’ to get if 
I didn’t shuck it. When I got to the 
table I most generally got syrup, too. 
I can’t recollect the time when we 
didn’t have it on the table—break- 
fast, dinner, and supper. It scarcely 
ever went beggin’. 

I’m proud to see by the ads in this 
paper that they are goin’ to fix it so 
kids won’t ever have to go without it. 
Maybe us olc folks could skip it once 
in awhile but kids ought never to be 
without plenty of syrup after they’ve 
et plenty of meat and vegetables. 

Did you ever pour a little of the 
grease off of the ham gravy on your 
syrup and mix it up? Ain’t it good? 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


Farm Leaflets 


Paralysis in Hogs 

How to Make Compost Heap 

Concrete Steps for the Home 

Tanning Hides for Home Use 

Successful Partnerships in Livestock Share- 
Farming 

Control of Harlequin Cabbage Bug 

A Hand-Operated Hay Press 

Three Good Whitewashes 

Controlling the Peach Borer 

Dairy Share Farming 

250 Names for Your Farm 

Control of Fleas 

Weevils in Grain 

Books on Diseases of Animals 








BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


The Community Handbook ..... 25 cents 
Massey-Niven Garden Book 25 cents 
Simplified Farm Record Book.... 25 cents 
Blank Flexible Farm Lease.......... 5 cents 
Blank Livestock Share Lease...... 5 cents 


LEAFLETS are 3 cents each. Send all 
orders to Service Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer, at nearest office—Dallas, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one 
will serve you. 
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6 A.M....Sam feels low down! 





a £23 






























So he takes a sparkling glass of 
Sal Hepatica the minute he gets up. 
And look at Sam later (see below). 


SAD SAM. He wakes up needing a laxa- 
tive. He feels sluggish and out of sorts. 
But Sam’s not one to put things off. 










8 A.M.... Sam goes to town! 






















acidity, too. Fact is, 3 out of 5 doctors, 
recently interviewed, recommend this 
sparkling saline laxative. 

The next time you need a laxative, 
try Sal Hepatica. 


GLAD SAM. Taken when you hop out of 
bed, Sal Hepatica acts gently but 


quickly . . . usually within an hour. 
Helps turn a sour stomach sweet again 
by helping counteract excess gastric 


Whenever you need a laxative 


—take gentle, Speedy 
SAL HEPATICA 


Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica from your druggist today, remembering this. Caution: use only as 

directed. Sal Hepatica’s active ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, 

lithium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Ask your doctor about the efficacy of 
this prescription. Sal Hepatica is a product of Bristol-Myers. 















“EDDIE CANTOR”—Wednesdays, NBC, 9:00 P.M., EWT 
“DUFFY’S” with Ed Gardner, Tuesdays, Blue Network, 8:30 P. M., EWT 
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FROM “DOC” PETERS’ SCRAPBOOK 














“That’s a pheasant my neighbor’s 
son bagged for Sunday dinner. But 
Hitleralso hates wild ducksand geese, 
partridge and quail, deer steaks and 
rabbit pies. He hates every sort of 
table game that’s served in American 
homes these war days. 


“Why ? Because he knows that means 
one less meat dish purchased from 
your local butcher. It’s money saved 
for war bonds. It’s transportation 
saved for war loads. It’s more beef 
and lamb and ham available for ship- 
ment to American fighters and their 
allies. So hunt for table game all you 
can this fall. And between trips, take 
good care of your ammunition. Store 
it in a dry place. 





PETER 


“After all, total war is just a matter 
of team-work. While you keep your 
gun in action, Peters will help keep 
Uncle Sam’s guns in action. Right 
now, Peters technicians are working 
full time to develop ammunition as 
powerful, dependable and accurate 
as science can make it. As a result, 
when Peters “High Velocity” shells 
and cartridges are again on sale, every 
one of us will get the benefit of these 
advantages. 


“And speaking of team-work— 
don’t forget to help your friend, the 
Peters dealer, these lean days. He’s 
done plenty of favors for you in the 
past. Now’s the time you can throw 
a little extra business in 4és direction.” 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Member American Wildlife Institute, 
“For a More Abundant Game Supply" 














PACKS THE 
POWER 












The manufacturers’ trademark is your protection 








tific roadn of Livestock. 


EXPERT 
YE: AT HOME 


FREE Circular Tells How 

You’ve wanted it for years—and now it’s here! 
A_new, fascinating, easy-to-understand HOME 
STUDY Course in the care, treatment and TO 





Now you can LEA 

in your spare time how to MAKE 
MON IY with your livestock and poultry. 
SEND. NO MONEY! Just mail letter or postcard 
for FREE information about this comaprannne 
LOW COST instruction. Write sods 
DR. DAVID ROBERTS PRACT ° HOME 

VETERINARY SCHOOL 

Dept. PG-3, Waukesha, Wisconsin 












ers 
On Handling Loy 
for TOP [Zeke] 
production 


Ways to help boost 
egg production and 
make best possible use 
of every pound of feed. 
Read how to save up to 20% on 

feed cost with the famous Ful-O-Fep Plan, 
Chapters on Housing Pullets, Feeding, Disease, 
etc., 32 pages, well illustrated. A goldmine of 
interesting and profitable information. For your 
free copy write while supply lasts to 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., Dept. K-26, Chicago 4, If. 





Alabama-Georgia 4-H Notes 


F ALL the “notes” of the jobs 4-H 
boys and girls in this country are 
doing at their farms and in their 
homes and communities were jotted 
down, when compiled at some we- 
hope-not-too-distant day, they would 
make a book that might be appro- 
priately entitled “Victory.” Ala- 
bama’s club members would not be 
left out. For they are rapidly work- 
ing up their “chapter” ... as these 
items will tell: 


—Mary Ann Dees, 4-H club girl of 
Montgomery County, has collected 
rubber, aluminum, tin cans, phono- 
graph records, and about 500 pounds 
of scrap iron to help the war effort. 
Besides this, she has purchased a 
$25 War Bond and has started buy- 
ing stamps for another bond. 

Last spring, when the War Hog 
Club was organized for club boys and 
girls, Mary Ann immediately joined. 
She bought a pig and feed with 
money she has 


a club member for six years and has 
sold $601 worth of 4-H products dur- 
ing this period, and values the 4-H 
products which he has grown dur- 
ing these six years for home use at 
about $1,300. 

On December 7, 1942, Eric car- 
ried five fat Duroc hogs to the 4-H 
Pearl Harbor Hog Sale held at Mon- 
roeville. One of these five hogs was 
chosen by the judges as the Grand 
Champion and Eric was awarded a 
registered Jersey heifer and a reg. 
istered Duroc pig. He is also the 
proud owner of a fine Jersey bull 
calf which was awarded him. 

At present, Eric is carrying the fol- 
lowing projects: 2 heifers, 1 Jersey 
bull calf, 1 Duroc sow and 40 hogs. 
He also has had 7 acres of corn and 
4 acres of peanuts. He sold this year 
8 4H: war hogs, averaging 253 


pounds in weight, and plans to grow 
out another litter of 4-H war hogs 
E. L. McGraw. 


this fall. 





saved from sell- 
ing newspapers. 
The pig is now al- 
most ready to be 
put on market for 
sale. Mary Ann is 
planning to take Cau 
the money made 
from the pig to 
buy a beef calf 
for her club proj- 
ect next year. 


pretty 


Champion 


—Eric Reyn- 
olds, Butler Coun- 
ty, has been 
chosen as county 
winner in the 4-H 
meat animal con- 
test. He has been 


drive, 


minute talk. 





$27,487.50 
PER MINUTE 


Helen Owings, 
Chattooga County, 
16- 
year-old, crowned 
recently as Junior 
Bond 
Seller of 4-H clubs 
in the nation for 
selling $699,000 
worth of Bonds 
during «= club 
of which 
$109,950 worth 
were bought as a 
result of a four- 





Alabama Future Farmer News 


LABAMA’S F.F.A. Jeep Cam- 

paign, at its half-way mark re- 
cently, showed the individual chap- 
ters over the state rapidly exceeding 
their goals, with War Bond sales 
still continuing. 

The objective of the campaign is 
for each of Alabama’s 208 F.F.A. 
chapters to sell enough War Bonds 
to buy a jeep ($1,165). 

Alabama F.F.A. boys are progress- 
ing in other ways, too, according to 
following reports just released: 

CHEROKEE — Placed two pure- 
bred beef bulls in community. 

FT. DEPOSIT—Put 300 pullets in- 
to laying house for F.F.A. project. 
Delivered car of wheat the chapter 
ordered to farmers in community. 

HEFLIN — Put community sweet 
potato storing house in order for 
storing 1,000 bushels. 

JEMISON — Bought 7 high-grade 
beef calves and 16 purebred pigs in 
improved livestock program. 


MARBURY—Installea septic tank 
and disposal field for principal's 
home. Built tables for lunchroom. 

NEWVILLE—Bought five White- 
face steers to feed out for fat stock 
show in Dothan. 

NOTASULGA—Bought 200 man- 


uals, supply of F.F.A. pins and, 


equipment for F.F.A. Purchased pop- 
corn machine. Members volunteered 
to do extra farm labor. 

OZARK—Installed water system 
and concrete floor in farmer’s barn. 

PAINT ROCK VALLEY—Rebuilt 
old building for school lunchroom. 

RED LEVEL — Ordered baby 
chicks and fruit trees cooperatively 
for members and farmers. 

RIVERTON—Built self hog feed- 
er and waterer. Bought additional 
books for F.F.A. library. 

WEST POINT — Repairing old 
farm equipment for farmers. Chap- 
ter feeding out four hogs. 

C. C. Scarborough. 


Florida Cowgirl Wants Dairy Herd 


LANA Rodwell, Broward Coun- 
ty, Fla., is a 14-year-old “cow- 
girl” who already owns 21 calves 
and wants a dairy her< of her own. 


Three years ago when her father 
bought a farm and moved onto it she 
started raising calves. Of the 21 she 
now owns, 17 are heifers and four 
steers are being fattened for beef. 
The young “cowgirl” is keeping ac- 
curate records on costs of raising the 
calves. From those she has, she hopes 
to have a herd in about three years. 

Her calves, however, are only one 
of her projects in her 4-H club, of 
which she is an outstanding member. 





She also has 20 hens and a rooster 
and raised 50 baby chicks this past 
spring, not to mention a lamb which, 
like the fabled one, follows her 
wherever she goes. 

Her gardening accomplishments 
also have been outstanding. 

In the Dania club, she has beet 
president for the past two years and 


of the Hallandale club the first year 
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she started her club work. 

She thinks her club projects are 
helping her to realize her ambition, 
are a contribution to the country’s 
war effort, and are keeping her it 
perfect health. J. F. Coopet. 
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New Industries for 
Rural Areas 


UR 80 million country folks who 

live on farms and in towns of 
less than 10,000 are the largest con- 
sumers of essential manufactured 
products and produce more than 75 
per cent of all the raw materials used 
in industry. But they will continue 
to pay others for doing things which 
they could do better for themselves 
— and at lower cost — until they 
process more of their own finished 
products from the raw materials 
raised on their own land. 

To grow the raw materials on our 
own land, and make them into fin- 
ished products in efficient home- 
town factories owned by the con- 
sumers themselves is the soundest 
form of business economics. 

This is also a sure way to increase 
community population and wealth. 

For fifty years we could not make 
that dream come true because the 
machinery and methods for small 
town operation were nonexistent. 
Manufacturing and merchandising 
skill were also lacking. Now ma- 
chines for making a dozen or more 
different essential products are with- 
in range of small town financing. 

A working fund of $10,000 will 
build and operate a very efficient 
factory for many essential products, 
and supply the needs of all consum- 
ers in one or more counties. 

In our rural America there are 
16,340 towns of 1,000 to 10,000 peo- 
ple. Every one of these towns can 
have two to ten home industries, 
very profitable to their consumer- 
owners and to all families served. 

Roy B. Simpson. 


Better Winter Milk 


XPERIMENTS at the Alabama 
Experiment Station have shown 
that the vitamin A content of winter 
milk is only about a fourth that of 
summer milk. It was possible to 
raise the vitamir. A content of the 
winter milk to that of summer milk 
by grazing the cows on a temporary 
pasture of clover and ryegrass or 
oats during the winter months. 
C. J. Koehn, 
Alabama Experiment Station. 


**Bluestone” Posts 


INE posts treated with bluestone 
are making suitable supports 
for Scuppernong arbors on the farm 
of W. L. Mikell at Estill, S. C. “In 
1939 when the original posts had to 
be replaced,” says County Agent J.C. 
Anthony, “durable woods were dif- 
ficult to obtain, so Mr. Mikell treat- 
ed some eight-foot green pine poles. 
The only equipment he used was a 
wooden tub with bluestone dissolved 
in the water.” 
Untreated posts rarely last two 
years but these are still sound. 
Where durable woods, such as 
black locust, cedar, cypress. and fat 
pine are available, these materials 
will be used without preservative 
treatment; otherwise farmers will 


rationing 


you said meat 
_ Wouldn’t affect us!!” 


“I thought 


-— 


want to treat sap pine, to prevent in- 
sects and decay. 

Where vines are supported on 
wire, zinc chloride should be used 
as the preservative to prevent corro- 
sion. The posts should be impreg- 
nated with a solution of bluestone 
or zine chloride while they are still 
green. W.C. Nettles. 


Wood Fuel for Tractors 


HOULD circumstances ever re- 

quire it, you may one day get 
fuel for your automobile and tractor 
from your own woodlot. In Europe 
today, more than 500,000 tractors, 
busses, trucks, and motorcycles are 
being propelled by wood fuel fed 
into a simple wood generator attach- 
ed to the tractor or other internal 
combustion vehicle. Waste wood, 
wood chips, sawdust, or charcoal in 


these generators produce an explo- 
sive vapor which gives the engine 
about 85 per cent of its normal pow- 
er. The additional equipment for 
using wood is rather cumbersome 
and frequent filling is required. 

One-third of the annual cut of farm 
woodlots is now either burned or 
permitted to remain in the woods 
because it has no economic value. 
But converted into wood gas, it 
would yield the equivalent of 3,000,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline, or about 
present farm consumption. 


Fewer Wormy Peas 


OWPEAS dusted with sodium 
fluosilicate, just as the pods be- 
gan to fill by the rapidly growing 
seed, hod 50 per cent less worms in 
the peas than those not dusted. The 
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dustings were applied at three-day 
intervals while the green peas were 
developing. This practice may not 
be economical on a large scale, but 
may be practicable on small patches 
of peas being grown for table use. 
H. P. Stuckey, Director, 
Georgia Experiment Station. 


$5 Stalk Mulch 


INTER mulching of land by 

cutting corn and cotton stalks 
rather than letting them stand is 
proving popular with many farmers. 
The mulch is formed and many in- 
sects destroyed by cutting the stalks 
with heavy commercial and home- 
made stalk cutters immediately fol- 
lowing harvest of the crops. Many 
agricultural experts say the cut 
stalks are worth at least $5 per acre 
to the land. L. O. Brackeen. 















To a crank about disc harrows. That’s why I like you, 
Ollie. You’re the first harrow I ever had that could 
get right up to the fence corners without digging holes in 


the headlands or locking the frame. 


“That wasn’t so important a few years ago—even though 
it wasted good land. But nowadays, when every fraction of 
an acre under cultivation counts—when wasted corners 
might feed one of our boys—things are different. 

“The Oliver dealer told me, when he first showed you 
to me, that you’d turn on a dime! He said you were sturdy, 
easy to handle in the tight spots and only two simple 


adjustments leveled your gangs. He was certainly right— 


all the way down the line. 


*“You’ve never given me an ounce of trouble, Ollie, but 
just in justice to you, I’m going to give you a thorough 
going over from stem to stern. We'll get those discs sharp- 
ened and straightened. And we’ll give you a general 
tightening and lubricating all around. Then—watch us 
take those corners.” 


"With your help 
Olke, well dise 


Mf 
the corners, too/ 






b Pr 
ad for a 
Victory) 





Right now is the time to see your Oliver dealer about 
repair parts for your Oliver tools. Remember, this is war- 
time. Demands for repair parts are heavy. Your dealer 
is busy, too. You take care of your Oliver tools and 
they’Ill take care of you! Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 


400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Make Your Ration Certificate Count! 


Get Fairbanks-W 
Precision- built Quality 
When You Buy | 

a Water System! 


orse 





MiBANKS- MORSE 


*OWE WATER System 
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Your ration certificate does double duty when 
you buy a Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Sys- 
tem. First, because you get a quality, precision- 
built water system that has what it takes to 
stand up under today’s heavier loads. Second, 
long after rationing has passed from the pic- 
ture, your Fairbanks-Morse Water System will 
be giving you dependable low-cost service. 





Stop in at your dealer’s store and inspect 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Systems— part 
by part. You know good machinery when you 
see it. And you know from experience that 
precision engineering pays you dividends... 
more years of service per dollar invested. 





Remember, too, that the Fairbanks-Morse 
Water System you buy—the motor, the pump, 
the tank — every part of every unit is covered by 
ONE guarantee—that of Fairbanks-Morse. 





Think of SERVICE, Too! 


Never has a Fairbanks-Morse 
product been “orphaned.” If 
youever need service ora repair 
part for the Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water System you buy 
now — you'll get it. Even today 
our catalogs list parts for equip- 
ment built ¢hirty years ago! Re- 
pair parts for equipment built * ene 
today will be available thirty bbe 4 uy! Eve Peg ‘Be 
years hence—and they will be eras 
interchangeable with the orig- 
inals. Service and parts for 
Fairbanks-Morse equipment 
are supplied through reliable, 
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-FAIRBANKS-MORSE . 


“Z"’ Engines »* Hammer Mills *+ Windmills +* and other Farm Equipment 


independent dealers located 
throughout the country. See 
your nearest Fairbanks-Morse 
Dealer for that water system 
you need to increase food 
production. Make your ration 
certificate do double duty. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Home Water Sysiems 


Piston leathers quickly re- 
moved by using screw driver 
through end plug of pump 
casing. 


Packing box contains 5 pack- 
ing rings for pressure-tightseal. 
Knurled Gland Nut requires no 
special tools. 


& Drip arrester. 


Seal for power end, to hold oil 
in and keep dirt out. 


Alloy crosshead precision- 
machined to size. 


@ Drop-forged connecting rod 


with alloy connecting rod 
bearing. 


@ Two large alloy sleeve bearings 
journal both ends of crankshaft. 


© Large diameter crankshaft, 
heat-treated 5 times to insure 
hardness; precision-machined 
to .001” for accuracy. 


3 Buy War Bonds 
& | 















The Pilgrim’s faith, the Pilgrim’s courage grant us: 
Still shines the truth that for the Pilgrims shone. 
We are his seed; nor life nor death shall daunt us. 
The port is freedom! Pilgrim heart, sail on! 

—L. B. R. Briggs. 


thankful, since my recent 6,000-mile trek to 

Southern farm homes has given me a renewed 
and increased appreciation of the farm woman’s 
pilgrim-like courage, faith, and patriotism. No less 
inspiring are the cheerful and revealing notes in 
letters that come daily to our desks. Finally, since 
farm women’s attitudes and accomplishments have 
much to do with the war effort and are uppermost 
in our minds anyway, we wanted to find out more 
about those attitudes and accomplishments. So this 
month we “felt the pulse” of a cross section of our 
readers who have learned to feel the pulse of a 
patient. Among the first group of women complet- 
ing our home nursing course, we conducted a poll. 


To= Thanksgiving season, I am especially 


Silent Servants 


What labor-saving devices do you find most help- 
ful during wartime? was one of our questions, and 
the survey revealed that the following were thie 
most popular devices in the home, in order of pop 
ularity: : 

1. Pressure cooker. 2. Electric washing machine. 

3. Electric water pump. 4. Electric churn. 5. Electric 

refrigerator. 6. Electric iron. 7. 

Electric stove. 8. Electric sewing 

machine. 9. Electric hot plate. 10. 

Electric dehydrator. 11. Mixmas- 

ter. 12. Vacuum cleaner. 

As for equipment on the farm, / 
rather than in the home, the trac- | 
tor came first here, and these de- \ 
vices came next, sharing honors: 

1, Electric milker. 2. Peanut picker. 

3. Cream separator. 4. Weeder. 

One North Carolina reader— 

Ella Battle, of Nash County—ex- 
pressed it this way: “I find elec (@ 
tricity my greatest labor-saver. — 
Goad bless it!”” Others reported that 
planning the meals early in the day 

and doing all the cooking at one time saved much 
time for their war work on the farm. Along 
the same line, Annie. Belle Rogers, Little River 
County, Ark., explained that keeping order and 
system in her work is her greatest time-saver. 


Working for Victory 


That brings us to the next question in the sur- 
vey: “What are your contributions to the war effort 
on the farm and in the home?” The answers show- 
ed that the major wartime activities of these 
women were as follows: 


1. Taking care of livestock. 2. Curing meat. 3. 
Keeping farm records. 4. Taking care of poultry. 5. 
Operating farm machinery. 6. Working in the field. 
7. Milking. 8. Stringing tobacco. 9. Paying the la- 
bor 10. Weighing cotton. 11. Spraying orchards. 
12. Taking care of truck gardens. 


In the same connection, we asked, “Have you 
increased your food preservation program?” The 
results were satisfactory, for a great majority re- 
ported that they had. Mrs. James Waggoner, Cross 
County, Ark., stated that up to the middle of Au- 
gust, she had already canned 1,175 quarts. ... These 
other ways of contributing to the war effort re- 
ceived attention, too: 


1. Collecting scrap. 2. Buying War Bonds or Stamps. 
3. Saving fat for the Government. 4. Doing Red Cross 
work. 5. Doing community canning for school lunch- 
rooms. 6. Teaching school. 7. Acting as midwife. 
8. Working in tomato canning factories. 


Mrs. C. C. Gist, Johnson County, Tex., testified: 
“I saved over 100 pounds of fat in 1942 and 1943 
for the Government to make munitions.” Accord- 
ing to our calculations, that means she provided 
our boys overseas with glycerine for 250 anti-tank 
Shells, or perhaps a similar amount of other kinds 
of ammunition. Also typical is the family of Annie 
Belle Rogers (mentioned above), of Arkansas, which 

turned in 400 pounds of first-class scrap metal 
and 142 pounds of old rubber. As for community 
canning, Mrs. J. H. Hanner, Orange County, N. C., 
is nutrition leader in her home demonstration club 




















and has helped a goodly number of Negro families 
with canning and planning meals. Finally, here is a 
feather in our caps: “Since taking your home nurs- 
ing course, I have helped some of my neighbors 
when they were ill,” related Mrs. B. F. Roberts, 
Washington County, Tenn. 


Work and Play 


These patriotic citizens don’t punch a time clock 
either, as we discovered when they reported the 
number of hours they work in a day. The average 
number, 12.7 hours, indicates no striking for shorter 
hours and higher wages on the farm! .. . Then after 
those hours of hard labor, we find that 66 per cent 
attend church regularly, that the average distance 
to church is 2.4 miles, and that the average distance 
to school is 3.6 miles. Moreover, 68 per cent who 
have children in school have them take their lunch 
to school, as compared with only 32 per cent whose 
children buy their lunch. 


Since long hours of work require relaxation in 
order to be continued efficiently, we were not sur- 
prised to find that farm women are still wisely en- 
thusiastic about this all-important subject. The 
kinds of recreation in which the adults of the fami- 
ly indulge most, listed in the order of popularity, 
make an interesting study: 


1. Reading. 2. Outdoor recreation. 3. Radio. 4. Vis- 
iting. 5. Movies. 6. Miscellaneous. 7. Indoor games. 
8. Needlework. 


Although only 2.6 per cent listed needlework as 
their chief recreation, 68.7 per cent found needle- 
work to be relaxing. The children in the family, 
of course, had a slightly different slant on the sub- 
ject, for they liked: 


1. Outdoor recreation. 2. Swimming. 3. Read- 
ing. 4. Movies. 5. Indoor recreation. 6. Radio. 7. 
Miscellaneous. 

The women’s leading hobbies were as follows: 
1. Collecting.* 2. Reading. 3. Needlework. 4. Sew- 
ing. 5. Flower gardening. 6. Making quilts. 7. 
Crocheting. 8. Raising poultry. 9. Canning. 10. 
Photography. 11. Weaving. 12. Knitting. 
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For all the many things that matter, 





For work and friendship’s constancy} 


For children and their hap 


ige, hope, and loyalty 


For hearing when the sun hangs low 
A man returning from the field, 


For books and games and fr 





* Collecting: Indian arrowheads, books, vases, stamps, poems, 
recipes, pictures, glass, proverbs, dishes, post cards, etc. 


An “SOS” From the Land 


In answer to our query on the matter, our read- 
ers told us we could give them help with: 

1. Meal planning. 2. Food preser- 

vation. 3. Home sewing. 4. Re- 

finishing floors and furniture. 5. 

Laundering. 6. Repapering walls. 

On the matter of the farm labor 
shortage, the survey revealed great 
courage and patience among our 
Southern farm women as a whole, 
especially Mrs. Sallie Blaylock, 
Montgomery County, Miss., who has 
six sons in the armed forces, and 
Mrs. H. C. Green, Floyd County, 
Ga., who declared, “We are raising 
and saving everything we can to 
help the boys in service. You see, 
my only son is a tank driver.” Be- 
sides, only 13:4 per cent of those 
questioned would admit they needed help in gath- 
ering fruits and vegetables. 


Farm vs. City 


Our “sixty-four dollar” question brought forth 
more comment, however, than the rest of the survey 
put together. When we asked, “Would you trade 
places with a city woman during this war?” a storm 
of discussion broke loose. Only 4.9 per cent of the 
interviewees said “Yes,” and some of the rest said: 

“Even with all the work I do from sunup till 
sometimes midnight, I would not trade places.”— 
Mrs. T. W. Baker, Jefferson County, Tex. 

“Although I lived in the city for three years, I was 
raised on a farm, and I'll take the farm every time.” 
—Mrs. J. B. Horner, Overton County, Tenn. 

“What could a country woman do in town?”— 
Anna Porter, Garza County, Tex. 

“The big cities and their well paid jobs have 
lured many of our neighbors away, and many of | 
them wonder why my husband and [ are still ‘staying 
in the sticks.’ But I wouldn’t trade places with any 
city woman. As long as we want it, we have a home, 
and we have free wood, cold spring water, beauti- 
ful wooded hills and hollows in which to hunt, 
a river where we fish and swim, wide open ranges 
for cattle and hogs, a good garden spot, chickens, 
dogs, and a cat. Above all, we don’t have to worry 
about whether our two boys, aged 7 and 9%, are 
getting enough fresh air, sunshine, and exercise. 
We don’t have to worry either about traffic and 
jammed living conditions. All these blessings are 
worth more to us than all the money in the world.” 
—Mrs. Thelma Patton, Lewis County, Tenn. 


By 
SALLIE HILL 


Editor Home Department 



























nee : 
OBBYS GROWTH 
MEANS EVERYTHING 





Sete 


Is proteinimportant? Children can’t 
_— normally withoutit! My Bobby 

asa lotof growingtodo.So he’s getting 
a big bow! of delicious Quaker Oats 
every morning. No other corn, wheat 
orrice cereal gives youthe sameenergy 
and stamina values so richly stored in 
QuakerOats!Thebestauthorities say so! 
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How Meat Rationing 
Turned Me to Whole-Grain 


Quaker Oats 2:fiér 






My, 
RE: 





WHAT 1S MEATS 
MAIN ELEMENT ? 




















I learned in school that the basic 
vitality element of meat, eggs and 
cheese is Protein. With less of 
these foods, I had to find another 
rich Protein food my family could 
have daily. I found it! It is deli- 
cious, whole-grain Quaker Oats! 











Jim, my husband, is working hard- 
er than ever before. So am I—what 
American woman isn’t? We adults 
must have Protein for stamina. 
Since oatmeal beats all cereals in 
Protein, isn’t it my family’s best 
cereal today? J think so! ° 





























With so man 
I y other foods i 
pony = want your family ri spr. 
a ee pepe today? 

e delicious WHOLE.G 
OATMEAL breakfast Stands mare 
auverel food—rich in so Many vital 

ee that wartime America needs 
ad ganocitios agree os Oatmeal leads 
Ie rot : i 
Vitality element, neoded tn phen’: 
and stamina. -_ 


Whole-grain Oatmeal leads all natu- 


QUAKER 









Authorities Agree Oat 
ies A meal Le 
All Cereals in Vitality state 


ral cereals in Ener 

. J gy-Spark-P 
Vitamin By. Whole-grain oatmeal lee 
all natural cereals in food energy. 


whole-grain oatmeal, 


serving a delicious Aoz Quak 

breakfast daily, Chil ee 
ec payeeenbnon y. dren love it. Get a 
Package at your 
&rocer’s today— 
Serve it regularly! 


100% REAL WHOLE-GRAIN OATS 
















There is NO substitute for reg? 


Give your family this Protection by 
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«4 Moke Them 
Both the Samer" 












: of your Favorite Phoro 


\ \ FROM FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 
\ : WZ, Just co get acquainted we will make a beauti- 
= ful 5x7 enlargement of any picture or nega- 
AS tive. be sure to include color of hair, eyes and 
NWN clothing and get our bargain offer for having 
\, your enlargement beautifully hand colored in 
oil and mounted in your choice of 
frames. Please enclose 10c and your original 
adh picture or negative will be returned with the 
free 5 x 7 enlargement postpaid. Act now! Offer limited to U. S. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 
7021 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept. 949, Hollywood, Calif. 










Pade ENLARGEMENT 
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@®eeeoeeoeeeees @ 
: Clean out car radiators thoroughly 
i 


before adding anti-freeze. Use 


| Sani-Flush 


10¢ and 25c sizes 
Directions on can 





Next time you need calomel take 


Calotabs, the improved calomel 
compound tablets that make calo- 
mel-taking pleasant. Sugar-coated, 
agreeable, prompt, and effective. 
Not necessary to follow with salts 
or castor oil. 

Use only as directed on label. 








Good For 
Over 100 Years 


—And even better now. Recently greatly im- 
proved; more antiseptic, more active, finer 
quality ingredients. Spreads easier. Widely 
used for minor externally caused skin itching; 
boils, rash, tetter. pimples, cuts, bruises, etc. 35c. 


= GRAY’S OINTMENT 





A Treatment for 
Infantile Paralysis 


By B. E. WASHBURN, 


M. D. 
OCTOR, what is_ the 
present status of infan- 

tile paralysis? . 
Infantile paralysis re- 
mains our most distressing 
contagious disease. Our 


knowledge of its cause and spread 
has not materially increased, but the 
Kenny Method of treatment is bring- 
ing relief to many patients who for- 
merly would have been left hopeless 
cripples.. The disease occurs during 
warm weather and reaches its peak 
during. September and October. 
From year to year, more older per- 
sons are contracting the disease, al- 
though it is far more prevalent, dur- 
ing childhood. 


How is the disease spread and what 
are the symptoms? 

Infantile paralysis is caused by a 
virus which probably enters the body 


by way of the 
nerves of the nose, 
although it may 


likely be absorbed 
vy the digestive 
system as well. Hu- 
man beings are the 
chief carriers, for 





el they spread _ the 
virus in discharges 
from the mouth and nose. Since no 


‘serum or vaccine has yet been devis- 
‘ed which has proved to be of value, 


the only prevention lies in the isola- 
tion of patients and in staying out 
of crowds when the disease is pres- 
ent in a community. The early symp- 
toms may be no more than those of 
a bad cold, but following that, the 
child may rapidly develop fever, 
muscle spasm, and paralysis of arm 
and leg muscles. Even death may 
occur if the respiratory muscles are 
affected. Furthermore, the muscle 
spasms may be persistent, cause 
pain, and in the end leave the mus- 
cles contracted and shortened. This 
may be more disabling than the 
paralysis, in the end. 


What is the Kenny Method of treat- 
ment for infantile paralysis? 

Sister Kenny, who is from Aus- 
tralia, where nurses are called ‘Sis- 
ter,” believes that, in additicn to 
causing paralysis, the virus in- 
flames the muscle tissue, and 
that this is the cause of the muscle 


Get Weathertight for Winter 


EATHER stripping will prove 

to be of decided advantage 
during the coming months of 
wintry drafts, according to the 
Oklahoma Extension Service. Doors 
and window frames often admit cold 
drafts. To remedy this, the outside 
trimming may be removed and a piece 
of heavy felt or old painted metal 
used to seal the openings. The joints 
will be tightened if the back of the 
trimming is given a heavy coat of 
paint before being nailed into place. 
Frames in masenry walls that have 
become loose may be calked hy forc- 
ing oakum coated with plastic roof- 
er’s cement into the cracks with a 
putty knife or a broad-faced calking 
iron. Mortar, sometimes used for 































































spasm. Her treatment can- 
not affect the paralyses 
which have already occur- 
red; but it is designed to 
relieve muscle spasm, a 
thing not done successfully 
by the older methods of 
treatment, which immobil- 
ized the affected muscles 
by the use of splints. Her 
method is to relieve the 
spasm by gentle handling, 
no splints, and the applica- 
tion of kot packs. These 
packs consist of wool blanketing, 
wrung gut in boiling water at the 
bedside and applied to the involved 
areas. She changes the pack every 
two hours or oftener, through 12 
hours of the day, and continues the 
treatment until the spasm has dis- 
appeared. An attendant exercises 
the muscles briefly once daily, until 
the spasm has disappeared; then the 
patient continues this exercise until 
he relearns the muscle function. 


What are the advantages of her 
method over old methods? 

Patients who have recovered from 
infantile paralysis after the older 
method of treatment may have per- 
sistent and extensive muscle spasms, 
which cause disabling contraction 
and deformity. With the Kenny Meth. 
od, these spasms are absent, and even 
paralyzed limbs are soft and supple. 
Furthermore, in cases where the re- 
spiratory muscles are involved, re- 
lief of the spasm allows breathing 
to continue, so that death rarely oc- 
curs from this cause. 

Treatment by this method must , 
start early—in the acute or contagi- vs 
ous stage of the disease—and to car- 
ry it out successfully, it is necessary 
to have a nurse or attendant who has a 
had special training. Such training fr 
is now being provided, so those who 
are interested should write to the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, for more information. 








SpSsip 





Save Chrysanthemums 


ITH proper care, chrysanthe- 

mums will last two weeks or 
longer. Use roomy vases which | 
have been washed with soap and 
boiling water. Taking one _ blos- 
som at a time, hold the stem un- 
der running water, and cut off f 
¥% inch‘of the stem with a slanting 
cut. Trim off lower leaves, and spray 
blooms and upper. leaves with water. 
Keep cool at night and each morn- 
ing, trim stems and change water. 








this purpose, will not provide a per- 
manently tight joint. Small cracks - . 
can be stopped with putty if they are 
filled carefully. 

While metal weather stripping is S 
excellent for making a house weath- 
ertight, if it is not available, tempor- 
ary stripping can sometimes be im- 
provised from old tar paper, roofing, 
felt hats, cloth, or paper. The bottom 
of a cellar door may need a piece 
of felt weather stripping to keep 
drafts from the floor. When the win- 
dows are opened at night, long nar- 
row sandbags laid in front of the bed- 
room doors that do not fit tightly 
will prevent currents of cold aif 
from chilling the halls and other. 
parts of the house. 
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The 
Needlework 
Basket 


By BETTY JONES 


\ 


MATCH THE hat and 
bag you wear through- 
out the winter holidays, 
for a smart effect with | 
crochet. Besides this by 
beauty tip, the leaflet | 
includes instructions BOB HOPE 


for making hat below. | 


BUTTERFLY POTHOLDERS 
are still gay after the Christmas 
wrapping disappears. Directions 
are simple, too. (Below.) 







| to get along with relatives... just a little 

Commando Training. Of course, almost 
| everyone has trouble with relatives—espe- 
cially their in-laws ... in-law, that’s an 

out-law who gets in by marriage. It’s not 

so bad with relatives who are born into 
| your family, though. As a matter of fact, 
| we get along fine with an uncle who is 
| borne in every Saturday night. 


| 
| 1. It doesn’t take any special talents 


FROM WORNOUT Turkish 
towels, make dainty embroi- 
dered baby bibs (above) with 
crocheted edging, to keep that 
little dress clean as a whistle. 














UNUSUAL DESIGN in a cro- 
cheted calot-style hat for the young 
(at right) on your gift list. 


A CROCHETED ELEPHANT is 
a good baby-quieter, to dangle in 
front of that favorite youngster. 


EON, 





| 3. Feed the folks well. You'll find most rela- 
| tives have fierce appetites. In fact, at our house 
| we make it a point to count the children after 
every meal. I'll never forget the time we 
counted in a strange kid. We knew he was 
strange because he didn’t know that Pepso- 
dent—and only Pepsodent—contains Irium. 






LITTLE SISTER'S cro- 
cheted dress has clever 
yoke and front buttons, 
and dresses her up with 
style for any occasion. Di- 
rections for making in- 
clude two sizes—three and 
four years. 





Order leaflets containing directions for the 
following items on this page: 

Butterfly Potholders...........c.ecccscossesee- 3 cents 

Crocheted Elephant..................:0:00-+ 3 cents 





Little Sister’s Crocheted Dress ....... 3 cents 

Towel Baby Bibs................. Aiitaanns 3 Ce 

“Beauty Tip” Crocheted Hats .... 3 cents . 
Personalized Towel Designs .. 10 cents 5. Don't let their wrangling get on your nerves. 
Bea IR OUUIRLE, sacc2sscvscns sy iexnpscasccnne 10 cents I wouldn’t say my relatives were noisy... but 


I do enjoy my quiet vacations as a riveter in 
the shipyards. There’s only one thing my family 
won't argue about, and that is if you use 
Pepsodent twice a day, you'll have brighter 
teeth in a hurry. 


Ten-cent and 3-cent items will be sent sepa- 
rately. Mail your order to Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you— 
Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any 
one will serve you. 























STAR DUST quilt for your “four poster,” 
and embroidery designs for gift towels. 





This film-coated mirror 
illustrates how smiles are 
clouded when _ common- 
place methods fail to clean 
film away. 


Film on teeth collects 
stains, makes teeth look 
dull and dingy. Film is 
what hides the true 
brightness of your smile. 
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Getting along with relatives 





2. Always join in the children’s games. This 
makes you popular with your nephews and 
nieces. It also gives your wife a swell chance 
to practice her first aid training. Naturally, 
everyone knows the best first aid to brighter, 
cleaner teeth is Pepsodent. No wonder it’s 
Number One with men in the Service! 





a 


4, Be kind to rich uncles. You can never tell 
when one might leave you a fortune. Of course, 
mine never did. He just left me a copy of 
Esquire. But I only read the ads anyway... 
especially the ones that say “Pepsodent with 
Irium loosens the film on your teeth... un- 
covers the natural brightness of your smile.” 






Only 
Pepsodent 
contains 


# Lea, SA, 


PROTA 





rere 





PEPSQ DENT y 


Ooty POWDER 


wic TORY 
PACKAGE 



















But look what Irium That's how Pepsodent 
does cto that film! It with Irium uncovers the 
loosens and floats ic natural cheery bright- 
away, leaves the s ness of your smile... 
clean and bright. safely and gently. 

























































Here’s Susie’s angle... 


(At least, this is the drift of her con- 
versation:) 

“T’m not sure if I’m going to like 
this gal. Looks pretty pleased with 
herself. 

“Hmmm— maybe she’s just had a 


Susie’s mother, a nurse, sees 
it this way... 
She’s Mrs. Robert Bolyard of Doug- 
laston, L. I. Mrs. Bolyard, a nurse, 
and formerly a stewardess with 
American Airlines, says: 

“My hospital training made me 
very particular about things for Susie. 
That’s why I chose Johnson’s. 
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once-over with Johnson’s... 

“Look... I’mright.. 
yes! Which was it this time, chum... 
a soothing rubdown with Johnson’s 
Baby Oil or a silky sprinkle with 
Johnson’s Baby Powder? 

“Doesn’t matter... any pal of 
Johnson’s is a pal of mine!” 











“TI started Susie off right with 
Johnson’s Baby Oil. It’s a very. bland, 
pure lubricant ...and I know many 
hospitals use it every day. 


“To help keep Susie free from 
chafes and prickles, I use Johnson’s 
soft, silky Baby Powder. I can under- 
stand why more mothers use John- 
son’s than all other baby powders 
combined.” 


. she’snodding 






















SHAKE HANDS 
With Beauty 


By SALL Y CARTER 


Nipping winds don’t 
chap a lovely lady’s 
hands, for she fol- 
lows our five steps 
to hand beauty. 


—Courtesy Warner Brothers 
Pictures. 


HEN you shake hands, or knit 
or sew at the Red Cross or La- 
dies’ Aid meeting after hours of 
house, garden, and canning work, do 
you sometimes glance nervously at 
your hands, wondering why you 


don’t do something to make them — 


look better? Perhaps you once could 
alibi that your hands were working 
hands, which no one could expect to 
look lovely. But nowadays all pa- 
triotic women’s hands are working 
hands, many of them doing farm or 
machine jobs that no one thought a 
woman’s hands could or ever would 
do! Yet these women keep their 
hands smooth and soft, for it’s part 
of their job. Make it part of yours, 
too—an easy and pleasant part in 
these five steps: 

1. Remember always to use mild 
soap, and then to rinse and dry your 
hands thoroughly. This one precau- 
tion alone will do wonders. 

2. Keep a bottle of lotion or a jar 
of hand cream not only handy but in 
sight, and use it after washing. 

3. Massage your hands for five 
minutes with pure lanolin, or a rich 
night cream, such as you use for a 
facial massage, whenever you’ve a 
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minute to yourself—especially be- 
fore bedtime. Rub it in well around 
the nails. 

4. Form the habit of wearing 
gloves for every household task. It 
may seem a bit silly or vain at first; 
but once the habit is formed, you’ll 
wonder why you ever neglected this 
quick, simple way to hand comfort, 
as well as hand beauty. 

5. Once or twice a week, file your 
nails to an oval with an emery board, 
gently push back the cuticle with an 
orange stick, and, if you like, buff 
them until they shine. 

How much time do these five steps 
take? Not fifteen minutes a week! 
Isn’t the comfort of your hands 
worth that much? Of course it is! 
And new beauty is thrown in as a 
premium. 


A GREAT TIME for WIVES 


By STELLA McGEHEE LANDIS 


ORE and better letters for fight- 

ing men—this plea cannot but 
be heeded by wives, mothers, and 
sweethearts. To quote John Stein- 
beck, the novelist, “Letters are near- 
ly the most important things that 
happen or don’t happen. . . . One 
good letter can make the difference 
between a good soldier and a sick 
man.” 

All of us want to write and to 
write often, but sometimes we let 
things get in the way. Sometimes, 
as stay-at-homes, we begin to think 
that home news is dull and uninter- 
esting. That is not true. When you 
write, forget that miles separate you 
and that your fighting man has had 
thousands of new experiences since 
you saw him last. Just because he 
has learned to do a new job does not 
mean that he has cut himself off from 
his old life. Tell him everyday 


happenings on the farm, in the store, 
and about the family. Tell him jokes, 
and make him feel your love. That 
will make him happy and unafraid. 
However, don’t tell him about the 
small discomforts we suffer. And 
if there is some family emergency, 
try to leave it out of your letter. He 
is too far away to be much help. Mr. - 
Steinbeck also has some advice on 
this. “A man feels trapped,” he says. 
“If something is wrong (at home), 
there is nothing ... he can do about it.” 
Then he says something that I for 
one can’t forget: “This is a great 
time for wives. They will never in 
their lives be as beautiful as now. 
. They have great power now, and 
so many of them misuse it.” Per- 
haps someone will say that letter- 
writing seems a small bit. I do not 
believe it. Letters form the powerful 
cable that sends cheer to our men. 














q NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. ( CHICAGO, I, 





Here are three free beauty leaflets to help 

Check those desired, fill in coupon, 
and mail to Sally Carter, The Progressive 

Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 


et Em Now: me. 


(1 Are Your Hands Lovely? 


0) Shining Beauty for Your Hair 


(J) Family Skin Comfort in Winter 
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3617 Tl “ 


For the Christmas Giver 


3617—Any feminine heart will reach out to a lovely 
nightgown with bed jacket to match. Sizes 12 to 20, 
36 to 48. See.pattern for fabric requirements. 
3470—This smartly tailored robe “rings the bell”. 
Sizes 12 to 20, 36 to 44. Size 36, 3% yards 54-inch. 
3602—A reminder of the feminine look. Sizes 10 to 
20, 36 to 40. Size 16, 3% yards 39-inch. 
3605—Aprons have gone the pinafore route, so add 
ruffles to the shoulder straps of this one if you like. The 
one size, including applique, requires 1 yard 35-inch. 
3609—A “brunch” coat can double as a dress. Sizes 
12 to 20. Size 16, 436 yards 35-inch, 4 yards braid. 
3469—Another feature for the kitchen, with flounces. 
The one size, 1 yard 35-inch, 6% yards binding. 
2696—“Ride a cock horse to Banbury Cross.” Here 
are instructions for making two toy horses, 6 or 7 inches 
tall. Rocking horse, ¥% yard 35-inch; pony % yard 
2000—Lovable and stylish rag doll, 13 inches tall. 
Dress, panties, and hat require % yard 35-inch fabric. 
3622—Another rag doll, with yarn hair, dress, pan- 
ties, and pinafore. See pattern for fabric requirements. 
3621—Black-eyed Susan, the duck, and Bushy, the 
squirrel. See pattern for fabric requirements. 


Say 
3470 
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PATTERNS 10 CENTS EACH 


Name 


NO PATTERNS SENT C. O. D. 





Street or R.F.D. 





F, O. 





Pattern Number 





Pattern Number 


Size 





If you wish Fashion Magazine for 10 cents, check here ( ) 
Mail to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


IMAGINE 
HEATING YOUR 
HOME WITHA 
FURNACE ONLY 
HALF THE SIZE 
OF AN ICE-BOX! 


Your Choice of Automatic Fuels!—Coleman’s 
many developments in “‘Heating of the fu- 
ture” will allow any home—ruralorcity! — 
touse the equipment and fuel that’s cheap- 
est, easiest, most convenient —oil or gas! 


LEADERS 





THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
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‘Magic Heat Plants! 


...For Your Home, 


After The War! 


THESE COLEMAN 
LABORATORY 
MODELS SHOW 

HOW IT’S DONE! 


THIS ONE 
SITS IN 
THE FLOOR! 





For Your Home Tomorrow... A high-powered furnace, half the size of an ice- 
box! ...An oil heater that heats the house like a furnace! These have been 
built, tested, proved at Coleman! So have home “heating plants” that nest in 
the wall or the floor, and designs that can make heat flow along the floor, with 
fuel savings you never dreamed possible. They’ll be yours after Victory. 





A Typical Coleman Advancement!— Looks 
like a small “‘space heater’’—works like a 
big furnace, heating several rooms with 
amazing fuel economy. Tomorrow, these 
“‘magic heat-plants’’ will work for you! 


Coleman 
IN HOME HEATING 


WICHITA + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + LOS ANGELES 
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TEACHING NEW MOTHERS IN A MODERN HOSPITAL HOW TO CARE FOR BABIES AT HOME 


Wartime QUIZ 
for Mothers 


These vital questions about baby care were asked of 6,000 
physicians, including most of America’s baby specialists, 
by a leading medical journal. Here are their answers: 








QUESTION: “‘Do you favor the 
use of oil on baby’s skin?” 
ANSWER: Over 95% of physicians said yes. 
Hospitals advise the same (and almost all 
hospitals today use Mennen Oil on their 
babies— because it’s antiseptic), 





QUESTION: “Should oil be used 

all over baby’s body daily?” 
ANSWER: $3 out of 4 physicians said yes— 
helps prevent dryness and chafing. (Most 
important—antiseptic oil helps protect 
baby’s delicate skin against harmful germs). 





QUESTION: “Should oil be used 
after every diaper change?” 
ANSWER: $ out of 4 physicians said yes. 
(Antiseptic oil helps prevent diaper rash 
caused by action of harmful germs in con- 

tact with the wet diapers). 


QUESTION: *“‘Up to what age 
should oil be used on baby?” 
ANSWER: Physicians said, on average, “Con- 
tinue using oil until baby is over 6 months 
old?” Many physicians advised using oil 

until baby is 12 to 18 months of age. 


QUESTION: “Should 
baby oil be gntiseptic?” 






Si Bees 


ANSWER: 4 out of 5 physicians said baby oil should be antiseptic. Only one widely-sold 
baby oil is antiseptic —Mennen. It helps check harmful germs, hence helps prevent prickly 
heat, diaper rash, impetigo and other baby skin irritations. Hospitals find that Mennen 
Antiseptic Oil is also gentlest, keeps baby’s skin smoothest. Also, special ingredient soothes 
itching and smarting. Use the best for your baby —Mennen Antiseptic Oil. 





OISE,” according to Webster’s Dic- 

tionary, is “balance ... the bearing 
of the body or head; carriage.” But how 
can any giri lift her head and walk 
proudly unless she knows that she is 
groomed and dressed becomingly and 
appropriately? If she is wearing slacks 
or shorts on town or city streets, a wide- 
brimmed, floppy hat on bus or train, or 
high heels and stockings while participat- 
ing in sports, it must make her uncom- 
fortable to know that she is not pleasing 
to the eyes of friends and passers-by, or 
to find that she is ruining the fun of the 
game by not being able to play. 


Personality, of course, helps you to 
decide what to wear to some places. For 
instance, to a small-town theater or when 
visiting neighbors, pinafores and ruffles 
suit the small feminine type, whereas 
simply tailored or definitely-sport clothes 
would look better on the girl who is tall, 
large, or very athletic. 


y eo de yaw 





Dear R. R.: What 
should a girl of 17 wear 
for travel? Should she 


wear hose? 


Mississippi. 
“Yes, hose or leg make- 
up is necessary. For 
school, office, while ap- 
plying for a job, or for 
travel, a corduroy en- 
semble like the one 
above is appropriate. 


Dear R.R.: How would 
you suggest that I dress 
when I work in office? 
N. W., Tennessee. 


A gabardine or flan- 
nel suit, preferably 
dark, is useful in office 
or classroom. (Right). 





V.C., 






Popularity 


Problems 


' RIGHT CLOTHES 
Give POISE 


Dear R. R.: What should 
be worn to parties, to church, 
and on dates? P.H., Texas. 

This two-tone, “peg-topped” 
crepe at left, with sailor hat 
and crocheted girdle is one 
of many kinds that you might 
choose. Don’t “over-dress” 
or “under-dress.” 


Dear R. R.: Is it all right to 
wear a cotton dress any. 
where? M. L., Virginia. 


Velveteen, corduroy, and 
lustrous weaves can dress 
you up, and many summer 
evening dresses are made of 
gingham. However, the type 
above is for home wear. 





SHOULD SHE SEW? 


SPEAKING OF CLOTHES, 
the time was when a girl’s 
education was not complete 
unless she could embroider, 
quilt, and “sew a fine seam;” 
sing, paint, play the piano, and’ 
cook. Do you think girls 
should know more about these 
subjects today? Send _ your 
opinion to Ruth Ryan, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham, Ala. The girl and boy 
who write the best letters will 
each win $5 in War Stamps. 
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For your Thanksgiving pie, cut a turkey pattern from a 





piece of paper, cut dough by it, and use for top crust. 


| ia 
Memory Book 


C Kecipes 


By MARY AUTREY 


ARLY Thanksgiving feasts were 
built around wild turkey or 
other wild fowl, joints of venison, 
and fish—or whatever else the good 
man of the house might be fortunate 
enough to bag. In case your 
“Father’s gone a-hunting,” here are 
three recipes to aid you— 


RABBIT WITH GRAPE JUICE 
adds a British flavor to the table. 
Roast it in a baking pan until almost 
tender, at 400 degrees F. for the first 
20 minutes, and at 250 degrees F. 
from then on. Season with salt and 
pepper, and add-2 cups grape juice. 
Continue roasting, basting every 10 
minutes until the rabbit is very 
tender. If you prefer, you may han- 
dle it like chicken instead, by flour- 
ing, frying in fat, and then smother- 
ing it, adding a little moisture and a 
tight cover. Cook slowly until fully 
tender. 


ROAST QUAIL is a treat of which 
most people never tire. Cover the 
birds with grape leaves for a delight- 
ful and novel flavor. Then smother 
them like frying-sized chickens. 
Dress well with butter, run into a hot 
even to brown only lightly, add just 
enough water to lend moisture, cov- 
er tightly, and cook slowly until 
tender. All such game may also be 
fried like chicken and then stewed 
or fricasseed in gravy. 


__ WILD DUCK is often dry and hard 
if roasted like most other game— 
without benefit of moisture. For 
that reason, it’s best to steam it as 
you would a hen, and then to bake 
and baste it with gravy. The baking 
period should be just long enough to 
brown the fowl nicely. This method 
gives wild duck the appearance of a 


roast or baked tame 
duck, causes it to lose 
some of its strong flavor 
in the stock used for 
steaming, and assures 
tenderness. Many peo- 
ple like the strong 
flavor of game, how- 
ever, and use the 
natural stock or drip- 
pings for gravy; but 
others avoid the strong flavor by 
steaming and making gravy with 
other drippings. 


TO COMPLEMENT and balance 
your Thanksgiving dinner, the fol- 
lowing recipes are good— 


GREEN TOMATO PIE is easy to 
make if you fill a two-crust pie shell 
with chopped green tomato pre- 
serves to which you have added 1 
tablespoon lemon extract. To make 
the preserves, add %4 as much sugar 
as tomatoes, cook on very low heat 
until done, can, and seal. 


BAKED PEARS, an old favorite in 
our family, are excellent for any 
meal. Wash the pears, cut in halves, 
and remove core. Place in a baking 
dish, sprinkle with brown sugar (or 
add 1 teaspoon honey), and season 
with a few grains of salt. Dot with 
butter, and add enough water to 
keep from burning. While baking 
with a cover in a moderate oven, 
baste occasionally with the liquid. 
Add water as needed. 


FIRST PRIZE in The Progressive 
Farmer’s persimmon pudding con- 
test, held some time ago, went to 
Mrs. M. C. Loy, Alamance County, 
N. C., for this recipe: 


Two quarts persimmons, 2 cups sour 

milk, 2 beaten eggs, 1 cup sweet milk, 2 

cups brown sugar, | teaspoon cinnamon, 

1 teaspoon allspice, %4 teaspoon nutmeg, 

2 cups flour, 1 teaspoon soda, % pound 
melted butter. 


Pick and wash the fruit, pour sour 
milk over it, mash, and strain 
through a sieve. Add other ingre- 
dients in the order given, pour into 
a well buttered dish, and bake in a 
moderate oven about one hour. 


HAVE A MODERN KITCHEN 





ARE YOU TIRED of stooping and stretching for pots 
and pans, making trip after trip from stove to recipe file, 
and crowding dishes into a space that’s too small? You can 
remedy all that and turn your kitchen into a modern, con- 
venient one at a small cost by following plans in our book- 
let, Built-in Kitchen Equipment. 


Order for 10 cents from 


.Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, 


_. Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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Kate Smith Swaps stories 
with Mary Myrick 


of Buffalo, New York 


pene 


tN 






a NE DAY back in 1920,” Mary 
O Myrick writes, “a young 
lady rapped at our door and . 
wanted to demonstrate a Ae 
baking powder. Well, I ro 
three one-pound cans — one es 
Mother, one for Sis, and one for 


yours truly. 
“Mother mac 
delighted. Today, we are 
Calumet users! 
“Mother was quite 
home for her cakes, an : 
herself in extra money from her 
orders. Although it has been six 
years since she died, many © 
mother’s customers still mention 
how grand her cakes were. 
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| tle ANSWERS: “Almost 
in every day I get a letter 
a me like your mother 
eling how Calur | 
. vy Calumet has helped 
win blue ribbons and praise for 
marvelous-tasting cakes 
“ j 
a =~ when It comes to quick 
o Vr S—well, it’ seems Calumet’s 
: a z many a woman famous with 
her family for turning out tempt 
ing, fluffy-light biscuits and muf- 
<— wafHes every single time! 
“to : i 
Mies serene my favorite ap- 
ple cobbler recipe for you. Su 
hope you like it!” a 
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“CALUMET APPLE COBBLER... and it’s tops!’ 


¥% cup milk (about) 

4 to 6 medium apples, 
thinly sliced 

4 tablespoons 
granulated sugar 


Y, cup brown sugar, 
firmly packed 
4, teaspoon cinnamon 
1 tablespoon butter 
1 tablespoon vinegar 


2 cups sifted flour 

2 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 

Y, teaspoon salt 

6 tablespoons shortening 


Dot with butter. Add vinegar. Roll 
remaining % dough % inch thick; 
with sharp knife make slits to permit 
escape of steam. Fit over apples, press- 
ing edges of dough together with fork 
dipped in flour. Bake in hot oven 
(450° F.) 15 minutes; then reduce heat 
to moderate (350° F.) and bake 40 to 
45 minutes longer, or until apples are 
Arrange apples in pan and sprinkle tender. Serve plain or with cream, or 
with mixture of sugars and cinnamon. sprinkle with powdered sugar. Serves 8. 
(All measurements are level) 


CALUMET 


The Double Acting 
Baking Powder 


* Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” C B S$ Network 


@eeeoeeeereeeree ee eee eeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeen ee eeeeeevneeee eee eee 


e Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift again. Cut in 
shortening. Add milk gradually, stir- 
ring until soft dough is formed. Turn 
out on lightly floured board and knead 
30 seconds, or enough to shape. Roll 
¥% of dough into strip, 2 inches wide 
and % inch thick; line sides of 8x8x2- 
inch pan, fitting closely into corners. 
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got? 


Penetrates 
to upper bronchial 
tubes with soothing 
medicinal vapors. 





T° get all the benefits of this 
combined PENETRATING-STIMULAT- 
ING action, just rub throat, chest, 
and back with Vicks VapoRub 
at bedtime. VapoRub goes to 
work instantly—2 ways at once 
as shown above—to relieve 
coughing spasms, ease muscular 
soreness or tightness, and invite 
restful, comforting sleep. Often 
by morning most of the misery 
is gone. So don’t take needless 





ACTS 2 WAYS 


TO RELIEVE MISERIES OF 


CHEST COLDS 


Now get grand relief from colds’ symptoms 
this double-action way—with the famous 
home-proved medication that 


25 worK INSTANTLY To BRING Po 
Llep 
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*KS FoR HoURS-EVEN WHILE YO™ 











Stimulates 
chest and back sur- 
faces like a warming, 
comforting poultice. 








9\ 


chances with untried remedies— 
get relief from chest cold dis- 
tress tonight with double-action, 
time-tested Vicks VapoRub. 
STUBBORN HEAD COLDS— Put a little 
Vicks VapoRub up the nose and 
snuff well back. It’s a wonder- 
fully easy way to ease discomfort, 
make breath- 

ing easier. VICKS 
You'll like the 


way it works! VAPORUB 
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FREE BATTERY SAVER 
HELPS YOU GET MAKXI- 
MUM SERVICE FROM 
YOUR RADIO BATTERY 


Write to 


BURGESS BATTERY CO. 
Department 1143 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 





"INVASION | 


PM - .. MEANS BURGESS BATTERY 
>it POWER FOR VITAL LIGHTS AND COMMU- . 4a 
NICATIONS, LEAVING FEWER BATTERIES 
FOR YOUR FLASHLIGHT OR RADIO. SO, .“ 
ALWAYS KEEP THEM IN A COOL,DRY PLACE. 

HEAT WILL SHORTEN THEIR LIFE! 





FF, 
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BURGESS 


BATTERIES 


IN THE NATION’S SERVICE 
On the Fighting Front—on the Home Front 





Léarn to 
“RETREAD- 


PATCH” 


ROM an expensive service in de- 

partment stores to a simple task 
that can be done at home, has gone 
the art of patching invisibly a hole 
in a good wool or other garment. In 
fact, any woman can learn to make a 
patch about 1% inches square in 45 
minutes to an hour. However, re- 
member that this patch, put on from 
the right side, is suitable only for 
rather coarsely woven material. 


1. About % inch from and on all 
four sides of the hole to be patched, 
mark with four pins a square or 
rectangle the size of the patch need- 
ed. (Fig. 1.) Clip out only one 
thread on each side of the square or 
rectangle. Then pull one thread out 
in each direction, leaving the outline 
of the patch you want to make. 


2. Cut a matched patch about one 
inch larger than this space. Be sure 
the lengthwise threads of the patch 
match the lengthwise threads of the 
suiting, and that plaids, checks, or 
design match exactly. Then ravel out 
yarns from each side of the patch 
until it is an exact fit. Lay it on top 
of the hole on the right side of the 
material, and pin it in place. (Fig. 2.) 


3. From the wrong side of the ma- 
terial, and with a small crochet hook 
—size 10 or 12 is best — pull the 
raveled threads to the wrong side 
through the spaces left by the pulled- 
out threads. (Fig. 3.) The patch 
should lie smoothly over the dam- 
aged spot. 

4. After pulling the threads 
through on all four sides, hem the 
patch down invisibly on the wrong 
side, or darn the loose threads down 
and cut them off up to the rows of 
darning. (Fig. 4.) Steam press for 
best results. 

(The next and final installment in 
Miss Keller’s series, “Mend for Vic- 
tory,” will be a lesson on darning.) 


Let’s Swap Ideas 


F YOUR baby is learning to walk 

and is having a hard time, sand- 

paper the soles of his shoes, and you 
may save him many falls. 


KEROSENE CLEANS all porce- 
lain fixtures, such as bathtubs and 
washbowls.. Just put a little on a 
soft cloth and rub the surface. Then 
remove it with a soft cloth or soap 
and water. Kerosene is excellent, 
too, for cleaning chromium fixtures 
and sink drains. About once a month, 
pour a cup of kerosene down the 
drain, let it stand until morning, and 
then pour down two or three gal- 
lons of boiling water. Kerosene 
loosens the grease, and the boiling 
water carries it away, leaving the 
pipes clean. 


RENOVATE YOUR old pear! but- 
tons by dropping them in a little 
vinegar for three or four minutes, 
and then shining them with a soft 
cloth, or painting them with clear 
nail polish. 


PICK UP pins and needles with a 
small magnet. Then keep it on hand 
in your sewing basket. 


FOR SHOESTRINGS that have no 
tips, dip the end of the string in mu- 


By LILLIAN KELLER 


Specialist in Clothing and Home Managemen, 
Tennessee Extension Service 
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cilage or glue, twist it between your 
fingers, and let it dry overnight. 
Dora R. Barnes, Clothing Specialist, 

Texas Extension Service. 


HOUSE PLANTS, to do their best, 
must have fresh air each day. Let 
it in through a window or door on 
the side of the room opposite the 
plants, in order that it may mix with 
the warm air before reaching them. 
Unless they have this kind of care, 








plants that are kept indoors during 
winter will not be satisfactory. 


KEEP VELVETEEN or corduroy 
dresses lustrous and new looking 
with careful brushing and steaming. 
Use a damp clothes brush or a rub 
ber sponge, and brush the inside 4s 
well as the outside to prevent pal: 
ticles of dead skin and powder from | 
working through the pile and giviné | 
the material a dusty look. To steal 
shiny spots, turn the garment on the 
wrong side, cover the matted spot 
with a damp, light-weight cloth | 
(cheesecloth is good), and touch the 
iron lightly to the pressing cloth. 
Do not hold the iron there until the 
cloth is dry. Turn the material # 
the right side, and brush the map: 
down and then up again to raise it _ 
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|| What about me 
when my doctor 
goes to war ? 




















Don’t fret, precious Baby. Mother knows 
doctors are getting scarcer. Knows, too, 
that there’s a bigger risk of infection and 
epidemics in wartime. So she’s being 
extra-careful about germs these days... 

















First precaution Mother takes is to dis- 
infect wherever she cleans in Baby’s ter- 
ritory. Simply adds Lysol disinfectant 
to the cleaning water, as many hospitals 
do. No trouble, little cost. Lysol gets 
germs as well as dirt. 











And here's how she uses it: Empties and 

roy washes garbage pail... also washes toilet 

seat, bathroom and kitchen floors. . . all 

with a powerful germ-killing Lysol solu- 

az tion. ; (244 tablespoons to 1 gallon of 
cleaning water.) 








DISINFECT AS You 
CLEAN WIT! 
al Keep a 1 
the bottle 
pat in the 


Bathroom 









th. eee One ‘s 
in the Economical because 
he it’s so concentrated— 
to Kitchen A you dilute it with wa- 
ter. Get Lysol today! 


Copyright, 1943, by Lehn 
& Fink Products Corp, 
























“I’m getting the dishes 
nice and clean, Mommy.” 


For the 
LITTLEST FOLKS 


ROTHERS and sisters are fun, 
aren’t they? You can play with 
them and help them work, and they 
can do the same thing for you. Or 
if they aren’t old enough, you prob- 
ably take care of them sometimes 
for mother and teach them how to 
be Clean Plate Commandos. Why 
don’t you write to me about your 
brothers and sisters? For the best 
letter on this subject, I will give $2 
in War Stamps, and $1.50 and $1 in 
Stamps for the second and third best 
letters. Mail them by November 15 
to Miss Kate, Little Folks’ Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

First prize of $2 in War Stamps, in 
our contest about “Helping Mother 
and Dad,” goes to nine-year-old Vora 
May Gamble, Guilford County, N. C., 
who says: 

I help daddy and mother all I can. Every 
barn of tobacco they put in, J hand most of 
the time, and sometimes I string. When we 
are not putting in tobacco, I wash dishes, help 
can, feed about 85 chickens, pump water, 
make up beds, sweep, dust, and iron. Then 
I help work and plant the garden, rake, and 
mow the yard. 

When mother sews, I baste and tie thread 
ends. I made my mother and myself a dress 
apiece all by myself. She says I make good 
cornbread, and daddy likes my cookies. 


Seven-year-old Floyd Prather, 
Franklin County, Miss., wins second 
place and receives $1.50 in War 
Stamps for this letter: 

Before I go to school, I help feed the pigs, 
chickens, and ducks, and I bring in the stove- 
wood. After I come home from school, I 
help with the feeding. I bring in the wood. 
I help bring the water. I look after my little 
brother and sister while my mother and dad 
do other work, and I do other little jobs. 


Twin boys are dividing the third 
prize of $1 in War Stamps this 
month. Their names are Joe and 
Willie Pustejovsky, Wharton Coun- 
ty, Tex. They write: 

We are ten years old. We have a father. 
He farms. But our mother has been dead 
seven years, so our fifteen-year-old sister takes 
her place. In the morning, we bring water 
to the farm animals and help feed them. We 
help clean up, and we keep our books out of 
the way. After school, daddy and sister are 
in the field, so we bring in wood, water and 
feed the chickens and other animals, and after 
we get through we go help them work. 


Honorable mention and a 25-cent 
War Stamp go to the following little 
folks: Dorothy Louise Harris, Mills 
County, Tex.; Avis June Deckard, 
Macon County, Tenn.; Elaine Luehlf- 
ing, Comal County, Tex.; Peggy H. 
Pursley, York County, S. C. 


Wen Kot 
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Got no help and more work? 


Has your house gone berserk? 
Do the kids seem to irk? 








WELL ‘ LAUGH IT OFF 
wits LIPTON'S ! 


Flavory, fragrant Lipton Tea is 
more than a swell-tasting drink. 


It'll help smooth you down when 
; yok you’re jumpy and tearful—or give 
g pene AND FE : ; you a lift when you’re feeling weary! 


rit: | QRANGE! ie 


Lipton Tea tastes so much better! People 
buy more of it than any other brandl 
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MOTHER! 
What kind of a laxative 
do you give your child? 


Forcing a child to take a harsh, bad-tast- 
ing laxative is such needless, old-fashioned 
punishment! A medicine that’s too strong 
can often do more harm than good! 





A laxative that’s too mild to give proper 
relief is not the best answer to your child’s 
laxative problem. A good laxative should 
work thoroughly, yet be kind and gentle! 


When taken in proper doses... 
EX-LAX 
iS Just 





——— Treat the Children to the 


“HAPPY MEDIUM’ LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax is thorough and effecrtve. But Ex-Lax is 
gentle, too! It won’t weaken or upset the chil- 
dren. Won’t make them feel bad afterwards. And 
remember, Ex-Lax tastes good, too — just like 
fine chocolate! It’s as good for grown-ups as it is 
for youngsters. 10¢ and 25¢ at all drug stores. 


IF YOU NEED A LAXATIVE 
WHEN YOU HAVE A COLD— 


Don't dose yourself with harsh, upsetting purgatives. Take 
Ex-Lax! It's thoroughly effective, but kind and gentle. 


As a precaution use only as directed. 


Cc The Original 
= | i. Chocolated Laxative 
$1.39 









SPOTTER 
TELESCOPE 


20-OAY FREE TRIAL 





ideai for spotting planes, ships miles away. People Siu 
yards away appear as 100 yards distant! 65 miles appears 
as mile. SPOTTER TELESCOPE has scientifically 
ground lens, plastic eye pieces, new-type composition tunes 
and guaranteed for real performance 
both moving and stationary objects. 

Try for 20 days at our risk! Return if not com 
pietely satisfied SEND NO MONEY = Just pay postman 
$1.39 plus few cents postage on delivery. Cash orders sent 
postpaid. Don't wait—production of telescopes may be cur 
tailed as it has been on binoculars. AMERICAN TELE- 
SCOPE CO., 7759 S. Halsted, Dept. S-316, Chicago. tH 
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Will YouWear itand Showitto Friends? 
je~ 
to-mensure all © son DEMONSTRATION SULT adver. 
tise my famous Union clothi: d take orders. You 
can make up to $12.00 in a day. My line contains over 
00 quality fabrics, all values d 
sasakoat ep sapesiznen ot meanest seg over /aes 
tc, for FREE outht. STONEFIELD, 1300 West 
on ‘eet, Dept.. Y823 icago, lilinois. 
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| in chest and back re- 
' lieved by soothing com- 
_ forting action of 


| gested nasal passage while outside it 


offers same helpful action for painful 


fashioned mutton suet. The kind go 
y; . 


MOTHERS HAIL 


OVER NIGHT 


Colds’ coughing, s-  ] 
cle aches a - np COLDS 
CARE 





ene- 
tro while you sleep. Vapors soothe con- 


warms ana comforts like a plaster. It 


muscles and bruises. Penetro is modern 
Medication in'a base containing old 


ma prt faith in, Generous supp 
Double supply, 35c. Get Penetro today. 
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| Wear at Home or Town \ 


3600—A shirtwaister for all-day wear. Sizes 14 to 
20, 36 to 50. Size 36, 4 yards 35-inch. 
3458—Daughter can be a charmer in this irresistible, 
yet sturdy, dress. Sizes 6 months, 1, 2, and 3 years. 
2034—A surplice style jumper. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 
16, blouse, 2% yards 35-inch; jumper, 3 yards. 
3603—Chinese slimness influences a two-piece. Sizes 
14 to 20, 36 to 48. Size 36, 3% yards 35-inch. 
3462—A youthful princess design. Sizes 10 to 20, 
36 to 40. Size 16, 4 yards 35-inch fabric. 
3610—Jumpers please juniors. Sizes 8 to 16. Size 
2, sxumper, 236 yards 35-inch; blouse, 144 yards. 
3491—Popular applique blossoms here. Sizes 4 to 12 
Size 8, jumper, 1% yards 35-inch; blouse, 1% yards 


OOM WWB\K 


3445—"Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you been?” 
Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, jumper, 1% yards 35-inch. 

3607—For play or “dress up.” Sizes 4 to 10. Size 
8, jumper, 1% yards 35-inch; blouse, 14% yards 


To Order, See Coupon on Page 37. 








¥ 3607 


3445 


At Your Service, Homemakers! 
ENTERTAINMENT Lace Stitch Luncheon Set 3 cents 
A United Nations Party 3 cents Old Concord Bedspread (Crochet) 3 cents 
A Honeymoon Party for the Bride 3 cents Woolies for Babies (Two Cro- 
Christmas Carols, Pageants, Plays 3 cents _cheted Sacques) 3 cents 
Harvest Party 3 cent Whirlaway Crocheted Doily 3 cents 
Holiday and Party Contests 3 cents Learn How Book (Crochet, 
Money Making Socials 3 cents Knit, Tat) 10 cents 
GIFT SUGGESTIONS FOOD 
-Homemade Blocks for Children 3 cents 4 Fall pe ami : 3 cents 
Christmas Presents Little Folks clicious Meals—An Aid to 
Gad ktahes a neies Family Health 3 cents 
: ‘ ‘ Rush-up Victory Victuals 3 cents 
Gift Shopping With Crochet 10 cents E P y 
ggs for Every Day 3 cents 
HOME IMPROVEMENT Recipes for Using Liver 3 cents 
Making a Cotton Mattress 3 cents Meat Canning Up-to-Date 3 cents 
How to Make Slip Covers 3 cents Recipes for Using Soybeans 3 cents 
Equipment for the Sick Room 3 cents Making and Using Peanut Butter 3 cents 
NEEDLEWORK POPULARITY 
Popcorn Calot (“‘Beanie”-style hat) 3 cents The Well Dressed Girl Goes to 
Hearts and Flowers Piecework School 3 cents 
Quilt 3 cents Take Your Manners Out to Dine 3 cents 
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Mail your order to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office 
nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 










There Is Only ONE Genuine 


Warm 
| Morning 


| COAL HEATER 











| The Heater with 


PATENTED FEATURES 


Leak FOR 


THE NAME 


oc 


MODEL:120B 


Be Sure It’s Spelled 
W-A-R-M M-O-R-N-I-N-G 


The name WARM MORNING 
assures you the genuine...the new 
and different coal heater with pat- 
ented construction features that 
result in remarkable heating eff- 
ciency. It’s the only heater of its 
kind in the world. 


e Semi-automatic, magazine feed. 

e Holds 100 Ibs. of coal. 

e Burns any kind of coal,coke or briquets. 
— eNO CLINKERS 
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——— © You needstartafire 
geen \ but once a year. 
NE; 8 ig ®Assures substantial 
z |] _ fuel savings. 
" FI 5 Ty © Requires less atten- 
is tion than mest 
11 furnaces. 
wane I eHeats all day and 
fimseccts arg §6=—snight without 
ie refueling. 
rae lll bo) See Your Dealer 
SS if LOCKE STOVE CO. 
Pat. ho StnaheT 114 West 11th St. 
Newekse-or,  KansasCity6, Mo.: 155 








SOUTHERN COAL CO., Inc. 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Factory Representatives 
LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Atlanta Knoxville 
Birmingham Lous ville 
Chicago Nashville 
Dallas New Orleans 
Fort Smith Omaha 
Kansas City St. Louis 





This Home-Mixed 


Cough Relief Is 
Truly Surprising 


So Easy. No Cooking. 


You may not know it, but, in your own kitchen, 
and in just a moment, you can easily prepare a 
really surprising relief for coughs due to colds., 
It’s old-fashioned — your mother probably used 
it—but for real results, it can’t be beaten. 
First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups granu- 
lated sugar and one cup of water a few moments, 
until dissolved. No cooking needed. No trouble 
at all. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid 
honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any druggist. 
This is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, well known for prompt ac- 
tion in throat and bronchial irritations. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and add your 
syrup. Thus you make -a full pint of really 
splendid cough syrup, and you get about four 
times as much for your money. It never spoils, 
and children love its pleasant taste. 

It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated 
membranes, eases the soreness, makes breathing 
easy, and lets you sleep. Try it, and if not 
pleased, your money will be refunded. 








Big Saving. 
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RELIEF FROM 
MUSCLE PAIN 


Red Cross Plaster 
is popular for its soothing, 
comforting action 


At the first sign of a muscular ache or 
pain, muscle stiffness, wrench or strain, 
as in backache and lumbago, get the 
reliable Johnson’s Red Cross Plaster. 
Simply apply this famous medicated 
plaster to the aching part and feel its 
warming, supporting and massaging ac- 
tion help relieve the pain. Johnson’s Red 
Cross Plaster is also helpful in easing mus- 
cle soreness of the chest resulting from a 
common cold, and in some muscular aches 
due to exposure, over-exertion and fatigue. 
Economical and easy to use. Eliminates 
the bother of rubbing in a liniment or 
ointment. Keeps your clothing clean and 
dry, allowing you to go on with your ac- 
tivities in comfort. Have a Johnson’s Red 
Cross Plaster on hand—you’ll be thankful 
when you need it. Millions have been 
used for over 50 years. To get the genuine, 
ask for Johnson’s at your drug store. 
Johnson’s Red Cross Plasters are made 
by Johnson & Johnson, the world’s largest 
maker of surgical dressings. 





JOHNSONS 
RED CROSS 


PLASTER 
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NY\;4:103 Genuine Marble and Granite memorials of last 
ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
BAB ASB) 20 in., width 20 in, tht. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 
3 peer cml Freich td Setishacti d. Free catalog. 


Americen Memorial Co. Dept A.18, Atlente,Ge 













OD AGENTS wu7Z 


EXCELLENT PROFITS selling Flavorings, 
Dessert Powders, household, drug and toilet 
articles now in tremendous demand. Business 
Getting Bargain and Combination Deals. BIG 
sample outfit offer. RUSH name 4uick. 

HO-RO-CO. 2771 Dodier. St. Louds. Mo. 


of the desert,” which weighs from 


ory. 
Caldwell, Idaho, $2.50.). 


CHILDREN’S 
Book Week 


By SALLIE HILL 


dren’s Book Week, November 14-20, 
1943. Although children cannot be 
spared all the facts about war, books 
can prove to be a stabilizing in- 
fluence on them and inspire in them 
an appreciation of our great her- 
itage. Stories of other peoples, 
stories of other lands, and stories of 
beauty and imagination all help to 
guide the child to that better world 
toward which we are looking. 


THE JACK TALES, edited by 
Richard Chase and illustrated by 
Berkely Williams, Jr., is a worthy 
collection of handed-down tales, 
representing years of research in 
some of our Southern Appalachian 
sections. Mr. Chase credits R. M. 
Ward of western North Carolina 
with most of the stories, which were 
told for several generations in the 
Ward family. The author believes 
the original tales came from Eng- 
land with our early settlers. Mr. 
Chase’s collection of 18 “Jack” tales 
are fully as entertaining as the story 
of “Jack and the Bean Stalk” and 
“Jack, the Giant Killer.” And who 
of us has not thrilled to those two 
old favorites? (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, $2.50.) 


THE PEDDLER’S CLOCK, by 
Mabel Leigh Hunt. Here is a 
“natural” for farm children. Miss 
Hunt and the illustrator, Elizabeth 
Orton Jones, have caught in a re 
markably fine way the familiar sights 
and sounds of early morning and 
evening. (Grosset & Dunlap, New 
York, 50 cents.) 


THE STORY OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA DUTCH, by Ann Hark. 
Superbly illustrated by C. H. DeWitt 
with 14 colored lithographs and 
black and white drawings, this fasci- 
nating children’s book will bring joy 
to the whole family. (Harper & 
Bros., New York, $1.) 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF CAMP 
ING AND WOODCRAFT, by Ber. 
nard S. Mason. These campcraft and 
woodcraft instructions, set forth 
with concise and vivid drawings and 
photographs, will enthrall the boys 
in the family. They can learn here 
how to make a hobo stove and a 
camp bed, and all about kitchen and 
camp cookery. (A. S. Barnes & Co.. 
New York, $2.) 


HERE COME THE ELE. 
PHANTS, by Gertrude Orr. The 
personal inside story of this ‘ship 


three to five tons, is shaved with a 
blow torch, an¢ has an unusual mem- 
(The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
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UILD the future with Looks” is 
the stirring slogan for Chil- 


BOTHERED WITH 
CONSTIPATION? 
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TRY THIS HEALTH DRINK FIRST 
rn wast) 


e effect for most 


nd it aids digestion, 
builds resistance, too: 
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Here’s a surprisingly simple way to 
avoid the usual harsh laxatives. 


Most people find that the juice of one 
lemon in a glass of water, taken first 
thing on arising, is all they need to in- 
sure prompt, normal elimination— 
gently. And lemon and water is good 
for you. 


Lemons Build Health! Lemons are 
among the richest sources of vitamin 
C, which restores energy, helps you re- 
sist colds and infection. They’rethe only 
know1ii source of vitamin P (citrin) and 
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Keep regular the Meabitjudl way! 
LEMON and WATER 







supply valuable amounts of B,.They 
alkalinize—aid digestion. Millions not 
troubled with constipation take lemon 
and water daily just as a health builder. 








Why not keep regular with this refresh- 
ing morning drink that builds health 
too? Try it ten days, first thing on aris- 
ing—see if you don’t benefit! 

















P.S.—LEMON & SODA - Some prefer juice 
of 1 lemon in half glass water with 4 to 
Y% teaspoon baking soda (bicarbonate) 
added. Drink as foaming quiets. 

























NURSE AND I AGREE 
ON Z.B.T. POWDER! 

























IN OVER 1700 LEADING HOSPITALS, Z. B.T. 
containing olive oil now helps soothe and pro- 
tect sensitive baby skin. Its unusual advantages 
have made Z.B.T. the baby powder choice of 
thousands of doctors and nurses. 


Z.B.T. CONTAINS OLIVE O1L! This soothing 
powder made with olive oil is moisture resis- 
tant for better protection against wet diapers 
and perspiration. Z.B.T. is long-clinging, su- 
perior in “slip”—more effective against chafing. 


\ BABY powDben 
e WITH OLIVE OF 

















Large colorfast pieces, 3 Ibs. (26 

yds.) only 97c plus postage. Sent 
M C.0.D. Money-back guarantee! 
FREE — one thousand yds. 
food white thread free and 
6 lovely Quilt patterns 
(FREE) with order. Send 


Bo money. Just mail a 

ecard today. Aet now. 
REMNANT SHOP 

Desk 352, Sesser, tt 
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Instead, get after the 
“core” this easy way 
Medicated Blue-Jay 
brings prompt relief 
from pressure-aae 
then while you walk, it 
gently softens, loosens 
the corn so it can be 
easily removed—with 
the core. Get Blue-Jay 
at any drug counter 
today! 













The reason home-pared 
corns seem to “come 
back” is because paring 
ets only the fof, usually 
eaves CORE behind. 


BLUE JAY rinsrers 


BAUER & BLACK © Division of The Kendall Company — 





























Easy to fix cuts, bruises, worn spots in tires 
also mends shoes, raincoats, ui 


MEND the HOLE for 


SPREADS ON like butter Dries 
t overnight Flexible 
Sd Wistcrproot Won't come 


SO-LO tie sims 







SO-LO 
thing of rub- 
ber, leather, 
cloth. 
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"GanGang’s 
TENDERONI 


ALWAYS TENDER 
NEVER DOUGHY 


yet how it sticks to 
your ribs! 


When your men folks come in from 
the fields they’re ready for good food 
.-. and plenty of it. And this you can 
supply easily . . . economically . .. by 
giving them a heaping, appetizing dish 
of Tenderoni, full of nourishment and 
delicious in flavor. 

Tenderoni is a product of the great 
farm country. It’s made of the choicest 
durum wheat-semolina and is proc- 
essed with egg white by a patented 
method of Van Camp’s. This new and 
different way of making a macaroni 
product, makes Tenderoni different 
from all macaroni or spaghetti you’ve 
ever eaten. Makes Tenderoni as differ- 
ent as an angel-food cake is from a 
loaf of bread. Makes Tenderoni light 
and white . .. makes it cook up tender 
and fluffy ... and cook in only 7 
minutes. 

Tenderoni is grand food in itself . . . 
combines with all kinds of good sauces 
. . - helps make meat, cheese, and 
vegetables go further . . . dresses up 
left-overs . .. is a perfect substitute 
or alternate for potatoes and rice. 

Treat your family to Tenderoni by 
getting several packages at your 
grocer’s next time you go to market. 


NO RATION POINTS NEEDED TO BUY 
AND ENJOY TENDERONI 


Tenderoni is a product of Van Camp's... 
makers of the famous Van Camp's 
Pork-and Beans 


*Tenderoni is a registered trade-mark 
for Van Camp's patented product. 


























COOK 
Like a 
NATIVE 


By 
DR. LOIS A. ACKERLEY 


Director of Home Economics 
Department, Alabama College 


UMOR relates that our 

boys in the armed 
forces fight the “great 
American feud” every day 
over the proper seasoning 
of vegetables and the rel- 
ative merits of some of 
our pet sectional delica- 
cies. The discussion of such dishes as 
cornbread in its various forms, cod- 
fish cakes, and catfish stew bring 
nostalgic murmurs from some of 
them and expressions of disgust 
from others. 

The question naturally arises as 
to how these differences in eating 
habits have come about. There is no 
doubt that custom and tradition have 
helped to perpetuate time-honored 
methods of preparation, but prob- 
ably it was necessity that created 
them in the beginning. For instance, 
it is no accident that Southern peo- 
ple prefer sour milk in their baking, 
or that tomato sauces, predominate 
in Creole dishes. Lack of ice and 
milk supplies among our pioneers 
took care of that. 





To illustrate how 
local supplies af- 
fect methods of 
food preparation, 
let’s take the state of Iowa and see 
how a homemaker there prepares a 
company dinner. The menu would 
probably include fried chicken, 
mashed potatoes, green beans, corn 
on the cob, sliced 
tomatoes, and some 
kind of pie—let’s 
say peach pie. This 
all has a familiar 
sound, but watch the 
housewife as_ she 
prepares it: 

Her chicken pref- 
erably weighs three 
pounds and after 
she cuts it up, she 
dusts it in salted flour. Meanwhile, 
she has placed one-fourth to one- 
half pound of butter in her skil- 
let. When this is simmering and 
bubbling, she browns her chicken on 
both sides. Then she covers it, turns 
the fire low, and cooks it about an 
hour. The fat of the chicken fur- 
ishes the rest of the grease for cook- 
ing. The resulting crust is golden- 
brown, crisp, and crunchy, and yet 
melts in your mouth; and the chick- 
en itself is meaty and tender. If 
preparing this same .neal in Ala- 
bama, your fowl would weigh nearer 
two pounds than three, and you 
would fry it in deep fat. 

As for the corn, after the Iowa 
homemaker has placed enough of 
half milk and half water in a pan to 
cover the ears, she husks them and 
drops them in the pan just when the 
liquid reaches the boiling point. As 
soon as the ears come to a boil, she 
swishes them to the table steaming 
hot, with an extra platter to care for 
the spare cobs. No one there would 
ever dream of cutting the corn from 
the cob before eating it! 

Many Alabamians, on the other 
hand, believe that their native corn 


Let’s 
Compare 


heart . 


Maybe it’s not “like Mom’s chow,” 
but 


@ A former Iowan, famous 
for her tasty dishes, dis- 
courses engagingly about 
the subject nearest 
. . local food cus- 
toms and how and why 
they came into our menus. 











he eats it just the same! 


is at its best when cut from the cob 
in three painstaking layers and then 
fried with bacon drippings until it 
has a smooth, creamy base, with a 
few crisp bits to vary the texture. 


The method that 
The “Beans the farm woman 
Feud” of our midwestern 

state uses to pre- 
pare beans probably makes you shud- 
der: She breaks the vegetable into 
inch-long pieces, boils it in salted 
water until tender (about twenty or 
thirty minutes), adds cream or milk 
with butter, and allows it to boil 
once. Then she serves this sauce 
with the beans. 

Incidentally, you may be interest- 
ed in the way some Alabamians are 
modifying their usual method of 
cooking green beans. After break- 
ing a pound of beans into pieces of 
convenient size, fry them in two or 
three tablespoons of bacon grease 
for about ten minutes. Then after 
adding salt and one-half cup of 
water, cover tightly and let sim- 
mer ‘thirty to forty minutes. This 
method preserves more of the vita- 
mins, and yet the 
taste of the beans 
is similar to those 
you are accustomed 
to eating. 
eae In Alabama, you 
might have Iowa’s 
mashed potatoes, but 
you would probably 
have -rice_ instead. 
The other big differ- 
ence in the Iowa 
meal would be in the bread which is 
served. While rolls would probably 
be the choice, they would not neces- 
sarily be hot, and you would never 
find a feathery soda biscuit! 

Of course, tomatoes there are 
sliced and eaten raw as in the South. 
Finally, the peach pie would be open- 
face and served with whipped cream. 
Alabamians might serve the peach 
pie, but I imagine their families 
would rather have a peach cobbler, 
with thick cream poured over it just 
before it is served. 

Thus, for achieving a good meal, 
it appears that no single section’s 
method of preparation is superior to 
another’s—they are just different. 
Even the same foods grown in differ- 
ent parts of the same state may have 
different flavors and may react dif- 
ferently upon being cooked. For that 
redson, in going to a new locality, we 
should be prepared to modify our 


tastes and broaden our epicurean ex- - 


periences. It would be well to find 
the cook who has the best reputation 
in the community and imitate her, 
for she probably has had years of 
experience to guide her. For food at 
its best, “cook like a-native.” 











Elizabeth Ann Baker 


PRESENTS A NEW REGULAR FEATURE 


NP Tastesle 
Baking Helps 











We must all make an even greater 
effort to hasten the end of the war. 
Have you thought about what you 
can do with your time, talents, expe- 
rience, or just sheer spunk and willing- 
ness to help? 


Every community can use more 
helping hands. You may fill in as a 
teacher or librarian; you may work as 
a food processor, help out in a laundry, 
in a store or restaurant or hotel. Per- 
haps you’ve always wanted to do news- 
paper work —this may be your chance! 


Many of the jobs available don’t re- 
quire experience. They can be fitted 
into your present routine. And prob- 
lems like transportation and the care 
of children at home have in many cases 
been solved for you. Watch the ‘want 
ads’ in your papers, and get advice from 
the local United States Employment 
Service Office. 


Nourishing one-dish meals — stews 
with Rumford-biscuit crusts, for in- 
stance — cut time and add to your pop- 
ularity! Quick breads always brighten 
a winter-time meal and provide essen- 
tial variety and lift. Try these Fluffy 
Muffins, served piping hot. 


Bee ae eee ae ee = 
Fluffy Muffins 
2 c. flour Yf tsp. salt 
2 tbisps. sugar 1 egg beaten 
3 tsps. Rumford 1c. milk 
Baking 3 tbisps. melted 
shortening 


! 
| 
| 
1 
1 
1 
| 
1 Powder 
| 
| 
1 and salt. Add beaten egg, milk and short- 
! ening to dry ingredients, stirring just 
: enough to moisten. Fill greased muffin 
1 pans 24 full. Bake in hot (400° F.) oven 25 
| minutes. Makes 12 medium-sized muffins. 


1 
! 
! 
| 
| 
I 
I 
! 
Sift together flour, sugar, baking powder 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Whatever you do, don’t neglect your 
family’s nutrition. And don’t deny 
yourself tie reward of the smiles they 
reserve for your tempting meals. You 
may be sure of both if you bake lots 
of quick breads, cakes and cookies, 
always using Rumford, the all-phos- 
phate double-acting baking powder 
that promises both extra nutrition and 
baking success. 


Quick Breads! New Rumford recipe 
folder to help you top off every meal. 
Write me for it — and 
ask for Ration Point 
Savers too — both free! 
Elizabeth Ann Baker, 
Rumford Baking Pow- 
der, Rumford 16, 
Rhode Island. 
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re a 
“Hore § my New 


Cultivator... 


and Mother’s 
New Bathroom!” 

















ES, sir! Mother and I are finally on 

our way. Uncle Sam showed us 
how. The more we help the war effort 
today by buying War Bonds, the more 
we'll have after the war for improve- 
ments and replacements on the farm— 
like that new cultivator I'll be wanting 
and a new bathroom for Mother. And 
for every three dollars worth of Bonds 
we hang on to for ten years, Uncle Sam 
will add one. Four dollars for every three! 


Our boy Charlie is over there fighting. 
Curious thing is that the War Bond 
dollars we're investing to buy him food 
and clothes and fighting equipment 
today will be right here on the farm 
waiting for him when he gets back. 


Cash When You Need It 


War Bonds (Series E) can be redeemed 
any time after 60 days. Naturally, the 
longer you hold your Bonds the more 
money you'll get back. But you'll never 
get back less than you put in! Back the 
Attack—Buy Extra War Bonds Now! 


xk * 


You Get /% More Than You Invest 
When held 10 years, War Bonds yield 
2.9% interest, compounded semi-an- 
nually. You get back $4 for every $3! 
Buy Bonds from your Bank. . . Post Office 
+.» M&il Carrier ...or Farm Organization! 


Facts About War Bonds (Series E) 
You LEND Uncle Sam: Upon maturity you get back: 
$18.75 $25.00 
37.50 50.00 
75.00 100.00 
375.00 500.00 
750.00 1,000.00 


For America’s Future— 

For Your Future— 

For Your Children’s Future— 

Invest In War Savings Bonds 

Wer danny Gane cod 08, Prsmry Dearne 
This space is a contribution to our country by 


Progressive Farmer 





Country Things 
I Love Most 


(November Prize Letters) 


O HAVE the neighbors come in 

and sit till bedtime and roast 
potatoes in the clean wood ashes. To 
gather sage and bright red peppers 
to use in my fresh pork sausage. To 
go to the barn in late evening and 
hear the mules and hogs cracking 
corn, and watch the hogs getting 


| fatter and fatter. Mrs. R. W. Jackson, 











Bartow County, Ga. 


Thanksgiving Day, with the merry 
shouts of the children as they peek 
at the browning turkey in the oven 
Then when everyone is assembled 
around the table, to hear my hus- 
band leading the prayer as we rev- 
erently thank God for His blessings. 

Mrs. D. W. Graham, 
Ashe County, N. C. 


The walk to the mail box at noon 


on the day I’m expecting the weekly 
letter from my “soldier boy.” 

Mrs. D. M. Floyd, 

Harris County, Ga. 


To see wild geese wedging across 
the gray bowl of the sky... . Thanks- 
giving Day, when we have a houseful 
of company and all give thanks for a 
plentiful harvest. Naoma Davis, 

Sebastian County, Ark. 


To lead the children in a peanut 
picking contest on a rainy day... 
the gathering at a hog killing—ready 
for a liver roast, a quill in each 
pocket for the balloon, and all join- 
ing in to grind and stuf? sausage, yard 
after yard. Mrs. H. C. Anders, 

Bossier Parish, La. 


I love to go ’possum hunting and 
next day bake the ’possum nice 
and brown, fenced in with “taters,” 
for my husband... to go to the cane 
patch and break a big juicy stalk... 
to pick peanuts and watch the men 
bank huge piles of sweet potatoes. 

Mrs. A. E. Hill, 
Clarke County, Ala. 


I love autumn _leaves—yellow 
hickories, bronze beeches, scarlet 
sumacs, dead brown oaks, and the 
deep wine of persimmon trees. I love 
the bravery and beauty of autumn 
woods and when I walk through 
fallen leaves, like to think that they 
are returning to the soil from which 
they came. Mallie White, 

Gadsden County, Fla. 


Peaches vs. Nematodes 


METHOD to reduce root-knot 
nematode damage of peaches 
has been worked out by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in a 
Georgia peach orchard. These tests 
indicate that susceptible peach trees 
can be grown on nematode-infested 
soil and produce good crops. The 
control method consists of growing 
Crotalaria spectabilis in the orchard 
as a summer cover crop and oats 
during the winter. It is a well known 
fact that oats are quite resistant to 
the root-knot nematode and seem- 
ingly crotalaria is entirely immune. 
The Department describes these 
resistant cover crops as comparable 
to the strategic role of “interfer- 
ence” in football. The peach tree 
is comparable to the player carry- 
ing the ball. “Interference” is ob- 
tained by planting cover crops so 
unappetizing to the pests that it is 
impossible for the nematode or op 
position to grow normally and mul 
tiply sufficiently to tackle the trees. 
In this test, cleanly cultivated 
young peach trees produced only 24.9 
pounds per tree, and where the re. 
sistant and immune cover crops were 
grown, an average of 65.2 pounds of 
fruit per tree was produced. 
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You can’t tell by looking at a shoe whether 
it will retain its fit and wear well. 

We know... because for more than 35 
years we have been making good shoes. 
Flexible leathers, durable materials, proper 
_ lasts, and painstaking workmanship are 
: required to make shoes good ail the way 
=< through. That’s how we make Red Goose 
and Friedman-Shelby boys’ and girls’ shoes 
... with “Extra Value” Features* for Jonger 
wear and lasting fit. 

Go to the dealer who features Red Goose 
or Friedman-Shelby boys’ and girls’ shoes. 
The trade-mark on the shoe is assurance of 
shoes thatare built to “take it,” yetcostno more. 


RED GOOSE DIVISION 


/ 


International Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


RED GOOSE SHOES 


—Inside and Ovt 
th finer materials. 
cted to provide 










EXTRA VALUE” Features: 
1. Honest construction “ 
2. Leathers carefully sete 
ye peed and detailed workmanshiP- 
oo reinforcements tO help assure ¢% 
pong a and lasting fit. 













* 


wr HAVING FEET” 

















AND FRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHOES K'> 
GIRLS OF ALL AGES 








FOR BOYS AND 





Read the ads and write for any booklet or circular that may interest you. 











“segment ground” to run fast and 
easy — the saws with “teeth that 
bite” for longer periods without 
filing. See your hardware dealer 


@ Whether you plan to cut more 
timber this season than last for 
fuel, lumber, or pulpwood, it needn't 
take too much extra work. Not if 
you use Atkins Silver Steel Cross- on your next trip to town — ask 
cut Sows — the saws that are him about Atkins Crosscuts. 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


432 So. illinois St., indianapolis 9, Ind. 
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When you produce, butcher 
and use your own hogs you help 
ease the terrific war-time load on 
the railroads and on the commer- 
cial meat-processing plants. Be- 
sides, you save money... savea 
cash outlay for meat. W hat’s more, 
your own meat supply is assured! 

And here’s something else that 
thrifty farmers know well. Not 
less than 4% of a 225-pound 
hog must be processed into some 
other form than the original 
fresh cut to get the full value from 
the hog. And this important 
calls for Enterprise. An Enterprise 
Chopper to make the sausage, 
head cheese, scrapple, etc. An 
Enterprise Sausage Stuffer-and- 
Lard Press to stuff the sausage 
and get all the available lard out 
of the cracklings. 

Your hardware dealer is head- 
quarters for Home Butchering 
Supplies; see him. If he cannot 





supply zew Enterprise equipment, 
ask him for parts for your older 
models. You'll save time and 
money—and have more and bet- 
ter meat—with Enterprise equip- 
ment on the job! 


Send for FREE BOOKLET — 3 Important 
Steps to Good Sausage. Address Dept. 203. 


ENTERPRISE 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA. 


3rd and Dauphin Streets, Phila. 33, U. S.A. 








J IFETIME (jUARANTEED 


KODAK FINISHING 





WHY TAKE CHANCES 


With your films when you 
can get the benefit of 37 
years experience and world 
famous quality at this low 
price. 200 Fox-trained ex- 
perts give you fastes: serv- 
ice and finest workman- 
ship. Mail us a roll today 
together with 25c coin o 
stamps. See how easy it 
is to have your films fin- 
ished by The Fox Company. 









THE Fox CO: 


World’s Largest Kodak Finishers 
Dept. P-F. San Antonio, Texas 
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Earnings up to $5.00 
a day or $45 a week 
Possible. Be our Agents 
and make Quick money 
in Full or Spare time. 
ell our famous line of 
Bweet Georgia Brown 
Hair Dressing, 
Powder, Bleach Cream, 
Ineense, Curios, Jewelry, 
Perfumes. Two Big lines 
—50c and 25¢ goods. 
Sales made on sight. No 









Big Sample Case Offer. 


VALMOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. Dept.D-116 Chicago, iil. 





Uncle Sam says: 


“WE NEED MORE 
EGGS AND POULTRY!” 


Rely on Proved Methods of Sani- 
tation! Use the Dixie LYE method 
of poultry sanitation to help protect 
your birds against infestation from 
contaminated surroundings. 


Save Critical War Materials! 
Please don’t waste DrxieE Lye, for 
Dixie LYE packages are made from 
critical war materials that must be 
conserved. And follow instructions 
carefully. Detailed directions will be 
sent you on request. 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS! 








Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
. 611 


20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 
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OF HORSEMANSHIP 


Dept. 311-A - - - Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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NOVEMBER 
Flower Tips 


By L. A. NIVEN 


ETTER and larger blooms come 

from fall-planted larkspur seed 
than from those planted in the 
spring. Others in this class, which 
should be set out now, if not done 
earlier, are: sweet peas, cornflowers, 
pansies, poppies, and phlox. 


By spraying or dip- 
ping holly wreaths, 
branches, or whole 
trees with one of 
the hormone sprays, the leaves will 
stay on probably two or three weeks 
longer than otherwise. This treat- 
ment is especially valuable when 
shipping holly to city markets. Buy 
the sprays from seed and spray ma- 
terial stores, and use at the rate of 
1 pound to 50 gallons water. 


Holly 
Leaves 


Late fall and win- 


Pruning ter is the proper 
Shrubbery time for pruning 

shrubbery that 
blooms late in the season. Avoid 


severe pruning; and cut only to keep 
within bounds, to remove dead or 
otherwise undesirable branches, to 
thin when too thick, or to remove 
old stems where new ones form. 


This month and 


Plant next are the right 
Lilies ones for planting 

lilies, with the ex- 
ception of the Madonna, which 


should have been planted in late 
August or September. Regal, tiger, 
and day lilies, as well as some of the 
Speciosums, are a few of the many 
good varieties. Probably the Regal 
is the most beautiful, multiplies rap- 
idly, and does well in sun or shade. 


Unless iris is divid- 
ed once every three 
or four years, it be- 
comes too thick. 
The dividing may be done in spring 
or fall. If your plants need it, dig 
the entire clump, separate it into 
single plants, cut back about one- 
half their leaf systems, reset them 
wherever you like, and mulch heavi- 
ly with manure, leaves, straw, etc. 


All three of the re- 
cently announced 
All-America rose 
selections for 1944 
are yellow, without a trace of pink. 
They are the Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, 
a light yellow; the Lowell Thomas, 
a butter-yellow; and the Mme. Marie 
Curie, a golden yellow. 


Divide 
Iris 


New 
Roses 


Before freezing 
weather comes, 
mulch the fall- 
planted flowers, as 
well as the perennials that are to go 
through the winter. Also mulch 
shrubbery, roses, and shade trees. 


Mulch 
These 












UNGUENTINE 


Modern medical opinion sets up 
Three Commandments for a burn 
remedy: 


* It should relieve pain 
* It should fight infection 
* It should promote healing 


Unguentine stars on all three counts. That’s 
why it’s “the first thought” * in first 
aid for minor burns and 
scalds . . . why 88 Million 
packages have been sold 

since World War I. 







*Reg. U. 


S. Pat. Off. 





The chick advertisers in this publication are 
reliable. You can safely patronize them. 











What is your name? 
Is it Betsy or Bill 
Or Simon or Joseph 
Or Margie or Jill? 


Is it Amy or Carol 

Or Wilfred or Neil © 
Or Susan or Nancy 

Or Ralph or Cecile? 
Whatever your name 

Or how great its fame 
Its meaning you’ll find 
In ‘“‘What’s in a Name?” 


—by Vivian G. Gouled 


Write for this fascinating book —packed, 
with over 900 names. 

We'd like to send you this book free so 
you'll remember our name: ‘“‘ETHYL.” It 
is a trade mark name for antiknock fluid 
made only by the Ethyl Corporation. Oil 

companies put 

MP Ethyl fluid into 

fuary gasoline to pre- 


vent knocking. 
ITs FREE TODAY! 


‘WHAT'S IN A NAME?” 
Dept. F12, Box 18, Madison Sq. P.O.. N Y¥. C. 
Please send me a free copy of ‘‘What’s in 
Name?” 
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Uncle Sam says that the construction, 
repair and upkeep of farm-buildings is 
essential. If you need a hand saw, cross- 
cut saw, file, hack saw and blades, or 
other tools for this necessary service, 
ask your Hardware Dealer about 
Disston tools. 


@ Here’s a fine Disston hand saw that 
is a favorite with farmers everywhere: 








D-8 Medium weight Skew-back pattern, 
“The Saw Most Carpenters Use.’’ Made in 
20-inch 10 points cross-cut; 22-inch 8 and 
10 points cross-cut; 24-inch 8 and 10 points 
cross-cut; 26-inch 7, 8, 10 and 11 points 
cross-cut, 5% points rip. 


A_ FREE COPY of the 200-page 
Disston Saw, Tool and File Manual 
is yours for the asking at your Hard- 
ware aler—or sen 
ir request direct to us. 

€ sure to get your copy 
of this valuable book on 
tool use and care. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
1186 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 


DOUBLE-DUTY 


Drinking Water Medicine 











CHECKS GERM GROWTH 


s in drinking water. 
MEDICATES BIRDS’ 
8 digestive systems, 


Bowel trouble germs attack birds of all 
ages—many enter digestive systems 
through drinking water. Double-Duty 
Phen-O-Sal tablets, put in the drinking 
water, regularly, are a wise precaution. 
Buy at hatcheries, drug, feed and produce 
stores, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa. 


BE SURE TO GET THE GENUINE 


Dr. Salsbury’s 


EN:0:5 
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He “Grew Into” 
Livestock 


By J. F. COOPER 


Editor, Florida Extension Service 


IM Lacy of Jefferson County, Fla., 
ey has built a profitable, substan- 
tial, and dependable farm business 
from a modest start, in his present 
location, eight years ago. 

Starting in 1935 with 12 common 
cows and a registered Hereford bull, 
he now has a herd of 100 grade ani- 
mals from % to 15/16 Hereford. In 
1942 he purchased a few registered 
cows, and his purebred herd is now 
13. He has grown, rather than 
bought, into the cattle business. His 
herd is carefully culled every year 
and the poorer cows are sent to mar- 
ket. His principal cattle income, 
however, is from the young stuff, 
which he sells each fall. 


HE FOLLOWS the same type of 
program with hogs, his swine herd 
now consisting of 20 sows, including 
12 purebreds, two purebred Duroc- 
Jersey boars, and something like 200 
fattening shotes. 

These hogs and cows require lots 
of feed and they don’t go hungry. He 
raises 250 acres of corn and velvet 
beans, 40 acres of peavine hay, 8 
acres of sweet potatoes, 60 acres of 
peanuts (45 for the hogs, 15 to har- 
vest), and smaller acreages of other 
crops. He has 100 acres in Florida 
W-1, the high-yielding hybrid corn 
developed by the Florida Experi- 
ment Station. In 1943 he grew one 
acre of 762 sugar cane for seed stock 
to plant five acres in 1944 for winter 
feed. In October he seeded 20 acres 
to blue lupine for green manure. 

His 1,200-acre farm has 700 acres 
of cropland, of which half is culti- 
vated each year, the other half al- 
lowed to rest. 


LIKE ALL other cattlemen, he 
realizes that pasture furnishes the 
cheapest feed he can produce, and so 
he has 150 acres of carpet and les- 
pedeza pasture, with six acres of 
white Dutch clover. His clover acre- 
age will be expanded. He fertilizes 
the pasture each year with super- 
phosphate and limestone. 

The Florida Experiment Station’s 
mobile unit, which has headquarters 
at Monticello, is testing a number of 
new and improved pasture grasses 
on the Lacy place. These include 
Coastal Bermuda and digit grass, 
both of which are quite promising. 

Oats are another source of cheap 
feed on the Lacy farm. This fall he 
is seeding 150 acres for grazing and 
will save his own seed next year. 
Practically all of his fields have been 
terraced. 

Mr. Lacy is a member of the Farm 
Bureau, an FSA Committeeman, 
member of the farm machinery and 
farm transportation committees set 
up by County Agent E. N. Stephens, 
and a member of the Monticello 
Kiwanis Club. 





To all those outside the 
Black Belt ‘who have contin- 
ued to ask us about the Caley 
pea, our advice has been: Try 
it out on a small scale first 
and see what happens. For 
Black Belt soils, it seems to 
be one of those hoped-for- 
but-seldom-found crops but 
it is almost untested on other 
soils and the few trials here 
and there have not warranted 


wholesale planting. 





































LEADING HEADQUARTERS for Seed Oats, 
Barley and Rye of the latest improved strains; 


Onion Sets and Garden Seeds. 


WOOD'S SEED WHEAT—Triple cleaned, treated * 4. 
and ready to plant. Will give bumper crops. Mo et 


WINTER LEGUMES FOR NITROGEN ... aS 


Crimson Clover; Austrian Peas; 


FOR QUICK HAY AND GRAZING CROPS... 


Wood’s Hay Grain Mixture 
Wood's Grain Pasture Mixture 





WOOD'S CROP SPECIAL giving complete 
prices on seeds for the farm and Victory Garden. 
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Hairy Vetch 





{we your local dealer or write for free copy ie} ; j 





TW.WOOD & S 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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ARASAN 


putsWIGOR in 
VICTORY GARDENS/ 


For less decayed seed, fewer puny plants, 
better results for your time and labor— 
treat vegetable seed with Arasan, new 
Du Pont protectant. Reduces seed rotting, 
damping-off, often increases yields. Costs 
less than Yc to Yac per pound of seed 
treated. Both Arasan and Semesan—at 
dealer’s. 


OU PONY 
SEED DISINFECTANTS 


A TREATMENT FOR EVERY MAJOR CROP 















a wer. Low Price, _ Price List 


ep 2122. Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 














For free ARASAN ond SEMESAN pomphiets write 
_ Ow Pont Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 









Keep Them Fit!—Do Your Bit! 








Buy War Bonds! 
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WANT BIGGER PACKER CHECKS? 





$HORTHORN 





ITM 


increase Your Profits by Breeding Shorthorn Cattie.~ 
They are unrivaled in their ability to ou:gain and out- 
weigh any other breed of cattle on earth. 

Send for our FREE illustrated booklet ‘‘Farm Secu- 
tity With Shorthorns” that tells how Shorthorns re- 
@pond to greater wartime demands for 


SHORTHORNS. Write 
for list of members. 
thousands of them all 


over ha 
cufecnr ere 
Subscribe to the 





Dept. L, 311 Union Steck Yards, Chicago 
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For years.. 
“FEEDING PRACTICES” 


economical rations. 





FEED 


Name. 









Mail coupon for your 


a 
« NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


714 Praetorian Building 
PLEASE SEND ME FREE BULLETIN “1944 FEEDING PRACTICES” 
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944-¢- FEEDING PRACTICES 


...-.- the handbook of successful livestock 
feeding is ready for you, now! 
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have been used by successful livestock feeders for authorita- 
tive, up-to-the-minute feeding information. 


The "1944 FEEDING PRACTICES” is based upon knowledge 
of the limited protein supply and the difficult problens con- 
fronting feeders today. It will help you make every pound 
of available feed produce more efficiently in balanced, 


Free copy, today! 


Educational Service 


Dept. P.F, 243 Dallas 1, Texas 
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Georgians Solve 


Harvest Problem 


EORGIA’S peanut and cotton 
crops have been practically all 
harvested successfully, with thanks 
due in many cases to town and city 
folks who pitched in to help when 
no other labor could be found. 
Reports from céunty agents indi- 
cate the methods used to meet the lo- 
cal conditions, some of which follow: 
J. L. BRIDGES, Treutlen—During 
the peak of the season farmers work- 
ing in shipyards got excused for a 
couple of weeks to do farm work. 
J. W. CHAMBERS, Richmond — 
We had a “City Farm Labor Day.” 
About 50 city folks picked cotton all 
day and did an excelent job. 
W. L. HAWES, Forsyth—All coun- 
ty schools closed for one month to 
pick cotton and do other farm work. 
J. K. LUCK, Sumter—Four labor 
“holidays” were held. 
B. B. CAMPBELL, Pike—Schools 
were put on half-day sessions with 
all children needed on farms excused, 
provided the amount of cotton pick- 
ed was reported to the principal. 
BYRON DYER, Bulloch—Schools 
delayed opening one week and then 
arranged to open at 9 and turn out 
at 1 until harvest was finished. 
A. G. ROBISON, Gwinnett—Each 
Wednesday afternoon all business 
houses close, and most people have 
helped pick cotton. 
EVAN L. KELLEY, Morgan—City 
and county officials declared a cot- 
ton-picking holiday. 
J. F. MAULDIN, Carroll—Carroll- 
ton closed schools and _ business 
houses for four days for picking cot- 
ton. School busses carried the school 
children to farms. 
E. G. BLACKWELL, Taylor — 
Businesses closed Thursday after- 





|} noons until peanut harvesting was 




























' the Miracle 
of Modern Radio 


® Electronic and radio de- 
vices that reach out to listen 
in on every Axis word... 
that let our fighters ‘‘see”’ 





enemy movements obscured to actual 
sight ... these are key factors in America’s 
military success. 

And when the war’s won, your Sentinel dealer 
will proudly show you how battle-tested improve- 
ments and traditional Sentinel quality will give 
you new performance, new entertainment thrills. 













Quality RADIO Since 1920 


ENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 
2020 Ridge Aven 





e, Evanston, | 

















FREE MONUMENT CATALOGUE 
of wg Bry and Marble Memorials. 
($11 Up) ight Paid. Lettered. Durable. 
Write for Our Prices. Save. 

U.S. Marble & Granite Co., A-32 Onese, Fla, 
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Single Room 


with Bath 





New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests en- 
joy the homey luxury and genuine 
comforts seldom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
rooms, all with bath. Five famous 
restaurants and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shopping dis- 
trict. New low rates make the Prince 
George New York’s most outstanding 
hotel value. Write for booklet P.F. 


Single room with bath from §2.50 
Double “ “ 7 4“ $3.50 
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over. Town children have done good 
work in peanut and cotton fields 
each afternoon. 

O. B. Copeland, Editor, 
Georgia Extension Service. 


Sweet Potato Demand 
Exceeds Supply 


T now 1ppears that a very small 
part of the total sweet potato 
crop will move under the price sup- 
port program because prices on the 
open market will most likely be con- 
siderably above support prices, and 
demand will exceed supply except 
for possibly a short period in Novem- 
ber when the greater part of the crop 
is being harvested,” says Prof. L. M. 
Ware, horticulturist of the Alabama 
Experiment Station. 
“So long as prices and demand are 
as favorable as they have been dur- 
ing the past spring, summer, and fall, 
and as favorable as it appears they 
will be during the coming winter and 
spring,” he continues, “all sound 
potatoes will probably move on the 
market without regard to U. S. 
grades. With demand high and sup- 
plies inadequate to meet demand, 
the market will be less discriminat- 
ing than usual. As to food values, 
under emergency conditions, there 
is no logical reason why sound No. 
2 potatoes or even Jumbos should 
not move on the market. It is only 
natural, however, that there will be 
an unfavorable reaction to the sweet 
potato after the emergency. on dis- 
criminating markets if ungraded po- 
tatoes have become the typical prod- 
uct on the market during the emer- 
gency period. 
“However high prices may be, a 
supply of seed must be reserved for 
another year. These should be care- 
fully selected from high-producing 
hills which show uniform color and 














M-M Tractor 















Machinery Coming! 


. In the near 
future you can 
expect to buy, 
with proper 
permits or pri- 
orities, these 
and other items 
of Frick Ma- 
chinery. Keep 
in touch with 
your Frick 
Dealer and 
Branch: get 
eatalogs and 
details in ad- 
vance on the 
equipment you 
will need. 
Meanwhile, 
make the most 
of the good 
service we are 
maintaining on 
repairs and re- 
building. Frick 
machinery will 
do years of ex- 
tra duty if 
given a chance. 





M-M Combines, 
Sizes 69” up. 





Frick Saw Mills 
in 4 sizes. 





Frick Steel Peanut 


Pickers 











This is the guarantee we offer America’s poul- 
trymen to help them fill the national quota of 
5 billion dozen eggs in 1943. This famous old 
reliable Pratts Poultry Regulator fights ‘‘Hid- 
den Hungers’’ which may well cut down egg- 
production, It contains rare, essential minerals 
and ‘‘Trace Elements’’ feed may lack. It also 
tones up lagging, run-down birds, Heavier 
flock production in 15 days or yours mone 

back! See your dealer or send name and ad- 
dress with $1 for generous trial supply postpaid. 


MAKES FEED MORE COMPLETE -TONES UP RUN-DOWN HENS 
CONTAINS ‘‘TRACE ELEMENTS” 
PRATT FOOD CO., Dept. PR-86, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


POULTRY 
REGULATOR 
“Helps Hens Lay”’ 


Pratts. 








In Wartime Money Bears the Brunt! 
Send Fighting Dollars to the Front! 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 





CHENILLE for CORSAGES and NOVELTIES 
Special Materials and Instructions 60¢. Low prices and 
large stocks of Chenille. Foliage and Peps. Send for 
wholesale list. FLOWERCRAFT COMPANY. 





form in the potatoes.” 


rice 
H-2415 hackson, Seattle, 44, Washington. 
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TODAY, you are sharing your work clothes 
with a fighting man. For hundreds of thou- 
sands of Crown and Headlight uniform gar- 
ments are going to the boys on the battle 
fronts. That explains why you sometimes 
find your dealer a bit short of your favorite 
brand of overalls. Crown and Headlight over- 
alls are your favorite brand because they 
give the comfort, protection and rugged 
wear you want. They are Sanforized Shrunk* 
..the only overall certified by The United 
States Testing Company. If your dealer 
hasn't your size today, try again tomorrow. 

*Residual Shrinkage less than 1% 


CROWN-HEADLIGHT 


OVERALLS © TROUSERS ¢ SHIRTS © INDUSTRIAL 
UNIFORMS ¢ UNION MADE 


CINCINNATI © SAN FRANCISCO 


reton 
Seen CHICAGO « DETROIT « NEW YORK 


THE WORLD WORKS IN CROWN & HEADLIGHT OVERALLS 








reliable. 


The chick advertisers in this publication are 
You can safely patronize them. 
























“When Our Hens get 
COLDS, My Mom,, 
Uses the LEEWAY 





The Lee Way: Either Leemulsion 
just stirred into the drinking water, 
or Vapo-Spray sprayed over the heads 
of the hens. Either one is sufficient in 
most cases, although in severe cases 
it is good to use both. 











| GEO. H. LEE CO., 








Omaha 8, Nebr. 














More Cherries, 
More Berries 


SMALL piece of ground near 
the house set to strawberries, 
Youngberries, Boysenberries, black- 
berries, dewberries, and cherries 
will pay big dividends in both pleas- 
ure and profit. All of these will pro- 


| duce reasonably well without spray- 


ing. In many cases, however, it will 
pay to spray cherries. 

Only in the higher altitudes or 
mountain regions of the upper South 
should the large fruited sweet cherry 
be planted. The small fruited, sour 
cherry will do fairly well in any part 
of the South with the possible ex- 
ception of the Coastal Plain and 
Gulf Coast sections. Even here we 
have seen a few growing and fruiting 
reasonably well. The two leading 
varieties of sour cherries are Mont- 
morency and Early Richmond. Set 
them 16 to 20 feet apart, as they 
grow comparatively small. The two 
leading varieties of sweet cherries 
are Bing and Black Tartarian. They 


grow larger, both tree and fruit, than. 


the sour cherry, and the trees should 
be given more distance. 


The following 
number of these 
fruits and berries, if well cared for, 
will give even a large family all 
they will need for fresh fruit and 
berries, for canning and preserving, 
and a surplus as well: 
Cherries, 3 to 6 trees 
Strawberries, 250 to 1,000 plants 
Boysenberries and Youngberries, 
25 plants 
Dewberries, 10 to 25 plants 
Blackberries, 10 to 25 plants 
Raspberries, 10 to 25 plants 


How Many? 


10 to 


Strawberries Set strawberries 18 
to 24 inches apart 
in rows 3% to 4 feet wide. The Blake- 
more is such a vigorous grower that 
it should be set 30 inches apart. 
Leading varieties are Blakemore, 
Fairmore, Missionary, Klondike, 
Aroma, Dorsett, Premier, and Cats- 
kill. Mulch heavily in December, re- 
moving it after picking is finished. 
Keep cleanly cultivated in summer 
and fall. 


Because they pro- 
duce such delicious 
berries, and will grow well in the 
whole South, everyone should grow 
a few Boysenberries and Young- 
berries. They should be set 8 feet 
apart in rows 8 feet wide. Put up 
posts betweer each two plants and 
nail two strands of wire on them for 
the plants to run on. When the 
berries are harvested, cut out and 
burn the old canes and allow the new 
ones to grow for the following sea- 
son’s crop. They may be grown on 
posts set beside each plant and tied 
to them. This method is not as sat- 
isfactory as the trellis plan. 

All of these, except cherries, are 
produced on two-year-old wood, that 
is, this year’s growth produces 
berries next year L. A. Niven. 


Grow These 
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NEW 
PEP 


FOR FEED CROPS 
GROWN ON 
EXHAUSTED SOIL! 





















e@ Hungry crops . .. draining rains... 
eat away the “Trace Elements” in your 
land. If your hay and grain lack their 
protective power, milk production will 
fall off. What’s more, the health — 
growth — and reproductive powers of 
your herd will suffer. 

But, worn-out soil need not wear out 
cows, if you feed Pratts Animal Regu- 
lator. Famous since grand-dad was a 
boy, Pratts Animal Regulator restores 
to the diet ‘Trace Elements” known as 
vital. It prevents . . . it cures 
deficiencies of these foods Nature uses 
to keep the cow’s insides earning . . . 
to maintain milking +ife. 


pratts. 


ANIMAL 
REGULATOR 


. - . Pratts Animal Regulator also 


Yes 
whets the appetite . . 
oeee keep cows eating! . ing! 

it supplies Vitamin D—vielly poe + 
by cows coming fresh. 

ait 2 tablespoonfuls of Pratts Animal 

Regnery a day is all that you need feed 

cow. 

“Gee your dealer. Demand Pratts Animal 
Regulator. It’s guaranteed to give you results 
or money back. If dealer cannot supply, send 
coupon and $1.00 for trial supply sent postpaid. 


‘ aids coe, eee 



















PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
I enclose $1.00, for which a send me, 
postpaid, your trial package of Pratts Animal 


eee eee w ewes | 
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The late S$. E. Colgin, 
Sr., founder, spent 
over 40 years pro- 
ducing better and 
safer ways for the 
curing and keeping 
of meots. 





FINER HAMS AND BACON 


More and better meats help win the war and peace. 
Do your part in producing essential food and assure 
conservation with Figaro. FIGARO SUGAR CURE 
is a scientific blend of Figaro Condensed Smoke, 
Top Grade Meat Salt, Sugars, Peppers and Spices. 
Ie Penctrates, Flavors and Protects like nothing else. 
It guards against spoilage, waste and sourness. 
Figaro goes clear to the bone, insuring balanced 
flavor throughout the Ham or Bacon. It helps pre- 
vent spoilage during unfavorable weather. 


NO MORE UNNECESSARY LOSSES FROM 
SKIPPERS ... MOLD, .. RANCIDNESS 


To preserve and smoke-flayor hams and bacon and 
to guard against Skippers, Molds, Rancidity and 
Hardening during summer months, simply brush on 
FIGARO CONDENSED SMOKE after your favorite 
cure. Ic seals in rich, flavorful juices and fat, mak- 
ing hams and bacon marvelous treats in taste and 
assuring complete protection. FIGARO is backed 
by a Guarantee of Satisfaction. Now, as never be- 
fore, farmers should cooperaté with out govern- 
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RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
THESE DAYS...ITS f 
TOO VALUABLE // 


se TO WASTE WS 


om 
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AND 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


RUBBER — 
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This original, patented and treasured 
formula has been widely 
used and endorsed for 40 years by mil- 
lions of farmers for smoke-flavoring 
their Home-Butchered Meats. The 
famous Figaro has eliminated the long, 
wasteful, tiresome smokehouse method 
in 3 Easy Ways: Pum 


Figaro is real Condensed Smoke, rich 
in Pure Hickory Flavor 





PROTECT AND SMOKE -FLAVOR FOR 














ing, Rubbing 
Breching on, 
















and Goodness! 
















Richard Colgin, son 
of the founder, add- 
ind still more pres- 
tige to the family 
name and popularity 
for. the products. 









ment in production and conservation of 
meats on the farm. 


FINE FOR SEASONING 
OR BARBECUEING 


Stock up now at your dealer’s with the 
Figaro, Family of Finer Meat Curing, 
Plavecion and Preservin 
Products. Figaro OL 
SMOKY MEAT CURE, 
Figaro PLAIN SUGAR 
CURE, Figaro CON- 
DENSED SMOKE and 
Figaro MASTER-MIXED 
SAUSAGE SEASONING. 
They've been America’s 
Favorites For 40 Years! 











Mail a post card or letter to us at once 
for your FREE COPY of this interesting 
ond helpful folder. Figaro Dependable 
Products are sold by leading grocers 
ond generaj stores everywhere. Send 
for your free copy todayl 


leeesecececce 














GEE, THANKS 
A LOT, MOM. 
) FORGOT / 






Lad MATTER OF FACT, RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
“*" 1S MIGHTY IMPORTANT IN 

FARMING. IT PROTECTS 

KEEPING OUR FEET WARM 


DO OUR WORK MORE 


BALL-BAND 


FOOTWEAR 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 














NOT ONLY THAT, RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR SAVES 
OUR LEATHER 
SHOES, SO IT 
ISUPTOUSTO F 
MAKE IT LAST § 
JUST AS LONG 
AS POSSIBLE 









HEALTH, AND BY 






DRY IT HELPS US 










COMFORTABLY 






LEATHER—KNITTED AND FELT 





Uncle Sam Reminds Us— 


DECLINE in car-sharing is a 

“serious blow to the wartime 
conservation movement,” reports the 
Highway Traffic Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

—‘‘More forest products 
farm-owned wood- 
lands” is the object of 
a nation-wide drive to 
meet wartime military 
and essential civilian 
demands. 

—Serum used in 
combating hog chol- 
era is now being made 
in record - breaking 
quantities. 


from 


—Small engines 
needed in essential 
food production will 
aow be allowed through 
preference ratings. 


—“We'll now give 
more help in finding needed repair 
parts during the coming months” is 
the promise to truck owners and 
operators by ODT. 


—Food grown in Victory Gardens 
will increase in importance in 1944. 
The goal next year is 22 million gar- 
dens, a 10 per cent increase over this 
year’s goal. 


—Conservation of every ounce of 
beeswax is urged for the production 
of war materials. It is used as pro- 
tective covering for planes, sealing 
shells, ete. 

—Group use is no longer required 
for eligibility to buy canners. For a 
certificate of eligibility, apply direct- 
ly to yeur County Farm Rationing 
Committee. It is no longer neces- 
sary to locate a canner in advance to 
obtaim certificate. 

—All of us are asked to be more 
sparing with everything that is used 
in the conduct of the war. An 
emphasized voluntary conservation 
program aimed at saving manpower, 








‘ 
fuel, scarce materials, and equipment: ’ 
through careful use of coal, oil, gag | 
electricity, water, communcationg 
and transportation has just beep 
started. 

—tThe public has been asked again © 
to use a soldier’s army 
serial number in every 
case where inquiries 
are made to official] 
agencies concerning 
officers and enlisted 
men. 

—More soap has 
been promised civi]. | 
ians by the WFA, 
They emphasize, how. 
ever, that there is no 
excess and urge soap. 
saving by every possi- 








































ble method. 
—tThe same type of | 
cover that proteets 


guns from salt water 
protects Bibles that are placed on ey. © 
ery liferaft and lifeboat on army 
transport vessels. 
—Authorized output of farm ma. — 
chinery should be just about doubled 
in the next 12 months and fewer 
items will be rationed. Such equip. 
ment as combine, tractor, peanut 
picker, water system ,and feed grind. 
er are among the 31 types still on 
the ration list. 


—Salvage is now a going business 
and is working regularly, we are old. 
The emphasis now is not on collecting 
for immediate consumption, but to 
guard against shortages in the future, 

—More civilian goods will be avail. 
able soon, including cooking uten. 
sils, lamps, lanterns, bed springs, 
non-electric razors, razor blades, 





plated silverware, brushes, nails, 

tacks, boilers, and other kitchen and es 

household utensils. J 
—Ration Book No. 4, to be effec. 

tive in early November, is expected 

to last about two years. 1. 





What’s New in Agriculture? 


(From page 12) methods of feed- 
ing. We are encouraging producers 
to market more livestock this year 
rather than to hold them for heavier 
feeding.” 


TO PROTECT dairy farmers 
against increases in the prices of 
dairy feed, payments based primari- 
ly on the increased cost of feed 
since September 1942 will be made 
by WFA through the AAA. Con- 
sideration will also be given to 
changes in the price of milk since 
the war started. In any event, the 
payment will not be less than 25 
cents per hundredweight of whole 
milk delivered, except where other 
dairy programs are in effect, and 
not in excess of 50 cents per hun 
dredweight. For butterfat, the min- 
imum and maximum rates will be 3 
and 6 cents per pound, respectively. 

The program will cover milk pro- 
duced in October, November, and 
December. “Satisfactory evidence” 
in the form of milk or butterfat re- 
ceipts from creameries, milk plants, 
cheese plants, etc., or accurate rec- 
ords from retail milk routes must be 
submitted to the County AAA Com- 
mittee. After that a draft on CCC 
and cashable at any bank will im- 
mediately be issued. 


IT IS REPORTED that Selective 
Service is revising its instructions to 
local draft boards regarding agricul- 
tural deferments. Farm workers, who 
during the slack season have tak- 
en other than agricultural jobs, have 


Dairy Production Short Course, University of Georgia, 
For further information write 


H. B. Henderson, head of the Dairy Department. 


Athens, Dec. 8-9. No fees. 


in many instances been inducted into 
the service. According to the revised 





rules, a farm worker may accept other Go 
‘employment during the off season Sm. 
without loss of his deferred status, tre< 
provided the employment is in an es call 
sential war industry. Dor 
FROM WASHINGTON comes ble 
word that “A” flags will be awarded Sim 
for food production. They will be stru 
presented counties in which farmers life, 
have achieved outstanding produc. reps 

tion. Under the plan, State War 
Boards are to nominate at least one ee 
county in each state. There is no M 
a 


limit, however, if more than one 
county has done a fine job, and such 
achievement -is recognized. Awards 
will be announced in November. 


Farmers showing special aptitude 
in using electricity to produce food, 
despite wartime handicaps, will re 
ceive a special award from the REA. 
With the award is a plaque for dis 
play on the farmstead. REA will 
designate families to receive the 
award. 


NOVEMBER is to be “Food Fights 
for Freedom” month with elaborate 
plans made for its special observ 
ance....OPA is getting ready to put 
a price ceiling on beef cattle of $16, 
Chicago basis. ... There are indite 
tions of a knock-down, drag-out fig 
in Congress over repeal of all Fé 
eral taxes on oleomargarine with ré 
peal proponents given at least a 50 
50 chance to win. 
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with John Deere 
Roughage Mill 













Offset Feed Shortages — 
Make Your Own Feed 

Now, with-the big capacity John 
Deere Roughage Mill and Feed 
Grinder, you can put through more 
feed in less time and with less 
power than with any other compar- 
able size mill. You cut grinding 
costs and save man hours, and 
these today are mighty important 
considerations. 





John Deere Roughage Mill 
Does 4 Lahbor-Saving Jobs 


1. CHOPS ROUGHAGE AND HAY. 
2 GRINDS GRAIN. 3. MIXES FEEDS. 
4. FILLS SILOS. 


It will handle every feed-making job. 











FEATURES THAT DO THE 
JOB BETTER — FASTER 


. . Big capacity feed table... 
Governor controlled feeder... 
Small sized rotor with heat- 
treated hammers scientifi- 
cally spaced . . 
Double life reversi- 
ble shear bar . . 
Simplicity of con- 
struction assures long 
life, minimum of 
repairs. 


For Straight Grain Grinding 
use the John Deere Hammer 
Mill— outstanding among 
allfeed grinders. ; 









MOLINE, ILLINOIS 








PREMIUMS GIVEN actence 


— ne ond Adsoens 1g Gries Boys! L Ladies! Ban men 
oe Me xpress col! remi- 
oid tensor GASH ST UOMMISSION easily yours! 
SIMPLY ive ve amazing pictures in gorgeous colors with 
bee rade cuév fn at Soon bor ( fore shapes and mild d'burns 
frie icture) an 
amounts ahd Sd —- pd ted, as explained in catalog 


_ Be first. 
‘ Was for taal Seni 3 picta Lend ney to otart. 


Desuis34, TYRONE, PA. 





center pole. 














Laying Switch 





replacement. 





to carve it up. 





Devices 


Window Prop 
This little win- 


dow prop will be 
found handy in 
most farm homes. 


It is two 
long, one 
wide, 


half inch 


inches 
inch 


and one- 


thick. 


It is nailed just 


inside the window casing and about 
one inch below the sash when raised. 


Mrs. Ona Raney, 


White County, Ark. 


Last month we 


showed on 






TOOME 
SWITCH 


e type 


of simple homemade alarm clock 
switch for turning on the winter 
lights in the poultry house. 
below is another recommended by 
North Carolina State College. 


Shown 


Our windmill] 
formerly was easy 


to pull out of the wind when the tank 
was full, but lately has become in- 
creasingly difficult and apparently 
does not always shift with the wind 
when it should. 

When I: had the windmill expert 
look it over, he found the bearings 
under the revolving head were in 
bad shape. He said the rollers were 
so worn that one or two had gotten 
out of line and would have to be re- 
placed, which for this mill means 
lifting off the head. He has ordered 
the new parts and as soon as they 
come we will have the ticklish job 
of putting them on. 

Whenever the windmill is hard to 
throw out of the wind, be sure to 
have it examined by a good me. 
chanic, as the track bearings either 
need adjustment and lubrication or 


I. W. Dickerson. 


Fenced-in Scales 





Dual-purpose scale on Allison 
Farms, Tornillo, Tex., used in weigh- 
ing large truck loads of alfalfa hay 
and feeder cattle. 
is made of second hand pipe welded 
together in sections so that it can be 
removed when trucks are weighed. 


The framework 


W. S. Foster, 
El Paso County, Tex. 


Old Idea 
Improved 


This is the best de- 
vice for hanging 
and dressing a hog. 


- We have two sets 
on our farm. Three poles having 
sharpened ground ends and 8 or 
8% feet long, are bolted together 
with a %-inch bolt, with a 2-inch 
block of wood on each side of the 
Take the center pole 
back and hook the leaders of the 
hog’s leg. Three men can then hoist 
a large hog. Space the two outside 
poles wide enough to take the en- 
trails out. After that, separate sides 
and let each hang till you get ready 


W. O. Petrea, 
Cabarrus County, N. C. 
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wee 


readily 


revitalize lagging, sluggish engines if the! spark plugs are cracked or 

worn-out. Inspected, cleaned and tested at regular intervals, all spark 

plugs yield better, more economical and dependable engine performance. 
ee 



























Every farm-owned.car, truck or tractor, every piece of en- 
gine-driven farm machinery is just as important as guns, 
tanks, planes or other fighting equipment. 

For, without the products of the American farm, the Allied 
cause could be easily lost. The American farmer is thus 
personally engaged in the fight for freedom—his power- 
driven farm equipment is in the active service of his country. 
Most of this vital equipment is invaluable because it is diffi- 


cult to replace. 


Spark plugs are the ready means of keeping engines on active 
duty on the farm front. To neglect your spark plugs is to 
neglect your engines—have yours inspected and tested now. 


BACK THE ATTACK — WITH 


WAR BONDS 





Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 
save money by it. 











dicate, 


© Kiog Features 
ay VI served. 


All Rights 





this cold-relief used when 


QUINTUPLETS 
CATCH COLD 


it promptly relieves coughing 
and makes breathing easier 


Whenever the Dionne Quintuplets catch 
cold—their chests, throats and backs are 
immediately rubbed with Musterole. 
Musterole givessuch wonderful results 
because it’s MORE than just an ordi- 
nary “salve.” It’s what so pevessr J Doctors 
and Nurses calla -irritant, 
It actually pe ob break u > en co! 
tion in upper bronchial tract, makes 
breathing easier, promptly relieves rt 
ing, sore throat and decking chest 
due to colds. Get Musterole today! 


IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild, 
Regular and Extra Strong. 















Due to Puffs, 
Shoulder Gall, 
Bruises, Strains 


KEEP HORSE 
AT WORK 


@ Farmers know there’s nothing so good 
as Absorbine for lameness due to shoul- 
der gall, bruises, puffs, strains. Many 
leading veterinaries have been using 
Absorbine for over 50 years. 

Absorbine speeds the flow of blood to 
the injury to help carry off the conges- 
tion. Absorbine often brings swellings 
down in only a few hours! 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but a time- 
proved help in relieving fresh bog spavin, 
windgall, collar gall and similar ocnanere 
troubles. Never blisters or removes 
It costs only $2.50 for a LONG- LASTING 
BOTTLE that will prove its value many 
times. At all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 








ABSORBINE 








Wateh for the trademark on every article you buy. 











Free 
cmpine MONUMENT COMPANY 
OEPT. 7 STATION **F"* ATLANTA, GAs 
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Get full Egg Baskets 


BY USING Zi 


SUPER 


QUALITY 
LAYING MASH 


AND GRAINS 



























































BUY S 
war BOND 


FIRST i? 
—— 





























The Dependable Egg Producer 


Made from the best ingredients obtainable, SUPER QUALITY 
LAYING MASH is a dependable egg producer, when fed with grains. 
Your flock will respond with full egg baskets on this complete 
balanced ration. It also keeps layers in vigorous health and at 
proper weight. Maintain your production and profits with SUPER 
QUALITY LAYING MASH and grains,—and Buy War Bonds First. 


Vitamin and Mineral Rich 
SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH is a rich source of the essential 


vitamins and minerals required for condition and egg production. 
In addition to ample calcium and phosphorus it contains such 
valuable trace elements as manganese. Its high vitamin content is 
further fortified by adding a riboflavin extract supplying controlled 
amounts of the important vitamin “G”’, 


Write for current Mill Price List 


Drop us a post card for our current money-saving Mill Price List. 
It shows many real values in quality poultry, dairy, hog and horse 
feeds. Write for it today. 


STANDARD FEED MILLING CO. 
6-G Fairlie Street, Atlanta, Georgia 


You'll grow Plump, Tender Broilers on 


SUPER QUALITY cts. BROMUS RATION 


SANITATION COMES FIRST IN POULTRY HEALTH , 


So Use This Ideal Laying House Disinfectant and Litter Spray 


DO A Thorough DISINFECTING JOB! 


SAFE: Won't harm hens or baby chicks. Clean up and 

brooder, laying houses; then spray building, casiemene ve 
thoroughly and frequently with this mew and different disinfectant. 
CERTAIN: ills common disease germs, bugs, parasites—all 
three on contact... even coccidia, cold organisms, pullorum, chol- 
era, typhoid, tuberculosis, streptococci, molds, mites worm e gs. 
PLEASANT ODOR: Causes no “disinfecting headaches 6d on- 
caustic. Stainless. Economical: dilutes as much as 1 to 100. 


Be Sure to Get Genuine DR. SALSBURY’S Buy at hatcheries, drug- 


PAR-O-SAN iei-@ 



















R. 0. P. Strain 
More Pine Top Chicks now available f 1. S. 
Southern poultry raisers. Order today ioe dn democrat 
livery now or in 1944. Free book describes white Le horn 
Pine Top’s great R. O. P. breeding farm at bg 1 
Tamworth,New Hampshire.PineTop’s R.O.P. R. 6. Reds 
and penweny test breeding system gives you White Rocks 
chicks that will produce “more eggs and meat Barred Rocks 
per pound of feed.” Write for catalog, prices, Cross-Breds 


PINE TOP POULTRY FARMS 











4 GG price ceilings reach their 

"4 peak during the first of this 
month and then ‘gradually start 
downward. It is an unusual situa- 
tion in this area for egg prices to de- 
cline during November and farmers 
will have to use better management 
practices in an effort to compensate 
for the drop in price. On many farms 
this can be accomplished by: 


Close Houses All laying houses 

should be careful- 
ly checked to see that they are tight 
on the north, east, and west sides. 
This point cannot be over-empha- 
sized if slumps in production during 
cold spells are to be prevented. I 
stop up all cracks, holes, etc., in 
these walls with paper, cardboard, 
scraps of tin, or wooden strips so 
that I cannot see any daylight from 
these directions when in the house. 
Making the house air-tight, except 
for the south side, also saves on feed. 


Clean Houses By removing the 

poultry manure 
and litter from the floor of the chick- 
en house every month, or adding dry 
litter frequently, the accumulation 
of moisture is prevented. A dry 
house is always more comfortable 
than a damp house when it gets cold. 


Lights Artificial lights 

stimulate chickens 
to lay more eggs during the short 
winter days. I am using a 25-watt 
bulb, burning it all night, for each 
50 to 100 old 
hens. They re- 
quire lots of light 
to get them back 
into production 
following their 
fall molt. The 
pullets, if not 
hatched before 
March 1, can 
usually be suffi- 
ciently stimulat- 
ed by bright 
morning or eve- 
ning lights being 
used to make a 
13- to 14-hour day. 


Warm Water 


Warm water 
given early each 
morning in- 
creases water 
consumption, stimulates the diges- 
tive tract to greater activity, and 
starts the hens to working. This 
helps a lot, for an active hen can 
stand 15-degree weather as well as 
an idle hen can stand a 40-degree 
temperature. 


More Grain A good feeder will 

increase the quan- 
tity of grain given the hens on cold 
days in an effort to keep them busy. 
Grains are used in the body to keep 
the hens warm and a little grain 
sprinkled in the litter two or three 
times per day during a cold spell will 
help keep ’em laying. 


Colds Control Keep the flock free 

of colds. Recent ex- 
periments under the direction of 
Dr. P. D. Sturkie at the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station, demonstrate that 
unsterilized sulfathiazole is effective 
in curing colds in chickens. Although 
this discovery is too recent to in- 
terpret the results definitely, it is 
looked upon by those having tried it 
as an outstanding accomplishment 












80712 W. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 





in treating hens with colds. One- 





Around My 
Chieken Yard 


By D. F. KING 


Poultryman, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


fourth pound of the drug must be 
thoroughly mixed with 50 pounds of 
laying mash and the mixture kept be. 
fore the hens continuously for foy 
days. Where only a few hens are 
affected, it will be less expensive ty 
isolate such birds and only feed them 
the treated mash. This product may 


be obtained from wholesale drug 


stores at $4 to $5 per pound. The 
cost of treating 100 hens should not 
exceed $1.50. 


Turkeys Now is the time to 

select the turkey 
breeders for next year. This should 
be done before any of the birds have 
been marketed. In the past many 
turkey growers have sold the largest, 
fastest-growing birds at Thanksgiy. 
ing, the next largest at Christmas 
and kept the remaining cull toms 
and hens as breeders. This is very 
poor procedure and will soon result 
in slow-growing uneconomical] 
turkeys. 

Turkey breeders should be select: 
ed for good balance and symmetry, 
believes J. N. Thompson, turkey nu. 
tritionist of the Texas Experiment 
Station. Dr. Thompson’s recent re 
port on improving the breeding 
qualities of the very popular Broad. 
Breasted Bronze shows outstanding 
possibilities. Most broad-breasted 
turkeys are defective in balance and 
this results in poor fertility, weak 
legs and awkward movements. After 
two years of selection for balanced 
type, Dr. Thompson has succeeded 
in obtaining ex. 
cellent egg pro- 
duction, fertility, 
and hatchability 
without losing 
any of the broad. 
breast, well flesh- 
ed, compact meat 
qualities. 


About Broilers 


An elaborate 
broiler research 
project at the 
Delaware Substa 
tion, Newark, 
Del., has shown 
that: 

Overcrowding 
results in higher 
chick mortality 
and slower 
growth. The high 
est labor return per brooder stove 
was obtained, however, when 607 
chicks were started per stove. Broods 
containing 507, 457, 407, or 307 chicks 
each lived better and grew faster but 
had a lower income per stove. 

Comparisons of sawdust, sand, 
ground corncobs, shavings, and 3 
mineral litter would indicate that 
the best litter to use in growing 
broilers is the one that can be placed 
in the house at the lowest cost. 

Chicks started on grain for the 
first seven days did not grow as fast 
as those started directly on broiler 











mash. The feeding of grain for the 
first few days did, however, aid it 
preventing the chicks from becom 
ing “pasted up.” 

Feed cost of producing broilers 
could be reduced after 10 weeks by 
feeding whole corn daily along with 
broiler mash or mixing two bags of 





broiler mash with one bag of corl § 





meal and allowing the broilers to eat 
this mixture continuously. Feeding 
corn or cornmeal did not increase 
mortality or decrease growth from 
the 11th through the 13th week. 
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Remember me? I said a couple 
of years ago we could lick them 
Nazis and Japs with eggs! But 
there’s still work to do. Plenty! 
We can’t let up. Our egg quota 
is staggering—13,095,792 dozen 
every day. 


Just give us the stuff and we’ll 
do it. As far as I’m concerned, 
that means Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-min in addition to a good 
ration. We want Pan-a-min for 
its tonics. It stimulates appetite 
and assimilation of feed and 
that’s important. It also supplies 
minerals and we got to have min- 
erals to make eggs. 


So keep the Pan-a-min coming 
and we’ll keep the eggs coming. 
Just put 3 pounds of Pan-a-min 
in every 100 pounds of laying 
mash. You get Pan-a-min from 
the Dr. Hess Dealer. 


Dr-Hess & Clark, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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TRACE MINERALS 


MEAN Exltaz PROFITS 





STRENGTH - STAMINA - POWER 
B-G PLUS 


(Patented vacuum concentrated extract 
from fish) 


This new and potent product 
resulting from 10 years of cease- 
less research now supplies 
EXTRA TRACE MINERALS & VITAMINS 
in 








POULTRY FEEDS AND CONCENTRATES 


Try your feed dealer or write us direct 


Philip R. Park, Inc. 


an Pedr« 





Cal. + 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicag 
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Y COW’S milk won’t make butter 
and it takes from two to three 
weeks to turn. What should I do?” 


The inquiry came from Mrs. C. G. 
Townsend, Johnson County, Ga. We 
sent our leaflet on difficult churning. 
Georgia’s Extension Dairyman Frank 
W. Fitch emphasizes these points: 


1. Warm the milk to churning tempera 
ture ‘at least 2 hours betore starting to 
churn. This calls for a thermometer. 

2. Try having the milk around 65 de- 
grees in winter. 

3. Thoroughly mix the milk when it is 
made up of two or more milkings and 
thoroughly mix it while it is being warmed. 

4. Add a pint or more of good clean fla- 
vored buttermilk or sour milk, several hours 
before churning. 

5. Use extra care to clean all milk utensils. 


“I HAVE BEEN told that if cows 
eat Austrian winter peas, they are 
likely to get them down and they 
can’t get up,” wrote K. E. Rucker, 
Elbert County, Ga., recently. 7 


Here’s what E. D. Alexander, 
Georgia’s extension agronomist, says: 


I do not recall cases where cattle have 
been affected but we do have reports of 
hogs so affected when they grazed Austrian 
peas without supplemental grazing. This 
does not seem to occur when vetch is used. 
Veterinarians recommend an oat grain feed 
when hogs are on peas. Many acres of Aus- 
trian winter peas are being grazed with cattle 
and even hogs, with no ill effects. 


MRS. F. A. McMILLAN, Jackson 
County, Fla.,hasa young cow that has 
had very bad ulcers on the teats. “I 
have repeatedly used warm salt 
baths, vaseline, and healing oil, none 
of which seemed to have helped.” 


Dr. A. L. Shealy, animal indus 
trialist of the Florida Experiment 
Station, suggested: 


Your cow probably has cowpox. Bathe 
the areas thoroughly with a solution of zon- 
ite or some other chlorine preparation, after 
which dry the parts thoroughly and apply 
zinc oxide ointment. 


A SUBSCRIBER in Calhoun Coun- 
ty, Fla., asked for information on 
wheat. W. E. Stokes, agronomist of 
the Florida Extension Service, says: 


Wheat usually is not grown in Florida as 
the yields are too low to make its growing 
very profitable. It should be planted in the 
fall of the vear, pretcrably in November or 
early December, at the rate of about 60 
pounds per acre, either broadcast or with a 
grain drill. It is preferable to use about 200 
pounds of 3-8-5 at planting and top-dress 
with about 100 pounds of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia in January. 


R. B. BECKER. dairy husbandman 
of the Floride Experiment Station, 
advised B. D. Smith, Dade County, 
Fla., on the treatment of a cow that 
would not breed and was going dry: 


You say that the animal has reacted nega- 
and Bang’s. Frequently, 
reproduction in dairy cattle is interrupted 
when there is an insufficiency of certain min- 
eral elements normally obtained from the 
roughages grown on the land. These min- 
eral elements are the ones contained in the 
regular “salt sick” mineral, composed of the 
following: 100 pounds common 
pounds red oxide of iron, | pound pulverized 
copper sulphate, and 1 ounce cobalt sulphate. 
It should be kept accessible to cattle. 
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OR steady egg production, -hens should be in top 
condition. Try giving your hens the benefits of Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Avi-Tab. Avi-Tab is a concentrated flock condi- 


tioner for “toning up” those non-infected, run-déwn hens 
found in almost every flock. 

Contains nine recognized special drugs—tonics, stim- 
ulants, correctives. That’s what it takes to stimulate ap- 
petites and promote greater activity! Also provides 
needed trace minerals, plus ingredients which inhibit once 


growth of many molds found in digestive tract mycosis. “ Reon 
v 
Mix genuine Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Tab in your hens’ feed ave WOU Ae 
for ten days each month. Watch your egg production = o* 
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Sanitation Comes First in Poultry Health! 
DISINFECT LAYING HOUSES with Dr. Salsbury’s PAR-O-SAN 


Kills common disease germs, bugs, 
parasites on contact, even pullo- 
rum, coccidia, cholera, typhoid, 
pox, tuberculosis, round and tape- 
worm eggs. Won’t harm birds. Non- 
caustic. Stainless. Pleasant odor, 
no “dippy’” smelling eggs. Ideal 
for use anywhere. 


Buy from your hatchery, druggist, 

feed or produce dealer who dis- 

plays this sign. 

DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES, Charles City, la. 
A Nation-wide Poultry Health Service 


Dr. Salsbury’s 


wy vm 
BD: Lette Fury 
| Nation-wide POULTRY 
HEALTH SERVICE ) 











To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say “I Saw Your Ad in 
The Progressive Farmer” When You Place Your Order. 
Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That When Better 


FAMOU Chix are Hatched, ATZ'S Will Hatch Them 


12.9 FAMOUS for QUALITY, PRICE, 
HONESTY, SATISFACTION 


Atz’ Chix are among the best known Chix in 
America. Th of cust s s repeat 
orders year after year. Thousands write enthusi- 
astic letters of successes in their own poultry yards. 


We Hatch All Popular Varieties 


My picture is my trade-mark. I personally tully 
appreciate your confidence and am on the alert in 
countless ways to see that each one of you gets 
100% value. 


We Guarantee 100% Alive Arrival on 
All Our Chicks 


Order Early! Reserve your chix now. Send for 
our circular showing our many breeds in beautiful 
colors. Write today. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


DEPT. 6, HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 


CHICKS 750 DasTrial 


dese ia usaee aresay™™ coe Bae 




















TOMBSTONE 


30in., High; 20in., Wide: 8 in., Thick 41495 





Monuments of enduring beauty 
Lettering free. Satisfaction guaran 
teed Write for FREE <o5e FR 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. @ 
2124 J Piedmont Rd. pr Ga. 











EXTRA SAVINGS & PROFITS on pe eit sitet 


{oo pif 


Chicks $™7 -90 


WENE Pal Y CHICKS a ne A culls Post Paid 
Leadir is. Soxed. ; Send M. 0. for prompt shipment. Live delivery guaranteed, 





ATLAS CO., 2650 Chouteau. St. Louis, Mo. 


wana esnae vatame Sen ares VINELAND, 0. 3 









BIG CHICK BARGAIN : 
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What's trouble 
old bleary eyes? 


This certainly is no time to have 
steers finicky about eating. We 
need the steaks badly! 


Ever try Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
in the ration? We believe you 
should for these reasons: 


First, for its tonics that not 
only stimulate appetite but also 
aid digestion and assimilation. 
Second, for its minerals, and a 
steer sure needs minerals. Third, 
for its vitamin D in very stable 
form, and a steer often needs 
vitamin D this time of year. 


Steers on the Dr. Hess Re- 
search Farm always show faster 
gains when they get Stock Tonic. 
One of the main reasons for this, 
as we see it, is they’re glways up 
at the feed bunk ready to put on 
an extra pound. Get Stock Tonic 
from your Dr. Hess Dealer. 


Dr-tless & Clark, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
KILLS 


Toxites::* 





Spray brooder mites, od bugs, biue bugs, fleas and similar 
house. Pert ususlly lasts for months. 


Kills germs. FOR COLDS—Spray thick t mist in ee house 
it. 
prevent °°” jeral Chee | ors and abov pore o hirde pond 


TOXITE LABORATORIES 





"GET FUELFAST “Si 
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BUSH White LEGHORNS 


More Eggs—More Profitable—300 Egg Breeders, Day Old 
unsexed $9.95. Pullets, $14.95; 4 weck started pullets, 
$22.95 F.0.B. Surplus cockerels $4.95. Send money 
order, Free catalog gives our F.O.B. terms, guarantees, 
etc. 24 other breeds. Thousands weekly. ite. 


Bush Farms & Hatchery, Box 447, Clinton, Mo. 
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Editor on Texas Farms 


(From page 10) Storing ahead in 
good years wouldn’t be a bad pro- 
gram for us either. Every farm 
seemed to have its windmill and in 
northwest Texas it seemed as if 
nearly every good farm had its 
wind-operated radio set. Many farms, 
as do the Master Farm Family H. M. 
Dillards near San Angelo, also use 
these outfits for lights and ironing. 

The northwestern Texas cotton 
country doesn’t believe in irrigating 
cotton except before planting; then 
the land will get a three- to five-inch 
rain from deep wells: Once the cot- 
ton is up, it will 
usually make a 
crop. In all this 
western country, 
the goal is to try 
to hold all the 
water on the land. 


In South Texas, 
around San An- 
tonio and north, 
we found the Ger- 
man farmers top- 
ping corn ag we 
still pull fodder 
in some sections. 
They must enjoy 
it as pastime as 
much as we do for I never saw as 
much hay (mostly Johnson grass) 
going to waste. 

Master Farmer Dillard gave us a 
good example of how changes in 
methods lead to new _ problems. 
When his section changed from 
horses to tractors, there was no long- 
er an animal to eat needle grass. 
Now, as it grows ranker in the pas- 
tures, it has become a serious prob- 
lem in the wool.of sheep. It remind- 
ed me of what happened to one of 
our own Master Farmers last winter. 
In 1942, he had a good year with col- 
lards and made an excellent profit 
so he stepped up acreage last fall. 
From 80 acres he got $250; the short- 
age of meat for cooking completely 
ruined the collards market. 

To one accustomed to the Black 
Belt of Alabama and Mississippi 
where livestock have replaced cot- 
ton, it was rather surprising to find 
that Texas’ huge Black Belt still has 
many thousands of acres in cotton 
farms and still using no fertilizer. 
Cotton root rot is their problem and 
such crops as Austrian peas seem to 
have a primary purpose of adding 
organic matter to the soil and reduc- 
ing the trouble and not so much of 
adding nitrogen. 

One of the chief surprises on the 
trip was to find so many home peach 
orchards and to find them nearly 
everywhere we went. Near Baird, 
Tex., we visited a fine 40-acre apple 
orchard along with several acres of 
the most heavily loaded grapevines 


It’s Time To— 





| gE 


I’ve ever seen. Apples are very un- 
usual in the state but grapes seem to 
do as well as peaches. Their grape 
varieties are rather different from 
ours, two of the best in this vine- 
yard of J. F. Browning being Span- 
ish and America. I found a very 
popular tomato all over this country 
of light rainfall called Porter. It 
bears very heavily out there in hot 
dry weather when all others fail, and 
I rather believe would be worth a 
trial for midsummer tomatoes in 
our gardens. It is not a big tomato, 
but the quality is very good. Porter 
& Son of Stephen- 
ville, Tex., are the 
originators. 


Last notes: In 
McLennan Coun- 
ty, we were told 
that ‘windshield 
farmers” — town 
business and pro- 
fessional men — 
were buying a 
farm a day in a 
county of 4,445 
ga al farms. ... Texas 

is the only state, 

we heard, that 

has more trees 
than when it was settled but its 
lumber supplies are still limited. ... 
Texas in reality is an empire five 
times as large as Alabama, and it’s 
hard to adequately picture all the 
varied types of agriculture in one 
short story. 


Chilton’s New Crop 


EACHES have become the prin- 

cipal commercial crop for more 
than 200 farmers in Chiltou County, 
Ala., with 220,000 producing trees 
in 1943. 

In 1920, peaches were grown by 
but a few farmers as a supplement 
to general farming. From 1925 to 
1938 there was a steady increase. 
Spraying, thinning, and proper ferti- 
lizers have been accepted as neces- 
sary for getting high-grade fruit. 

Since 1938, when the Clanton 
Peach Growers Association was form- 
ed to sell their fruit, leaders have 
been Roy Roper, John Deramus, J. N. 
Dennis, Dr. Sam Ezell, L. E. Die- 
fenderfer, C. J. Mitchell, and A. B. 
Jones. C. S. Keller. 


Coming Events 


Florida Farm Bureau, annual meeting, 
Winter Haven, Nov. 4-5. 

National Grange, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Nov. 10-18. 

Armistice Day, Nov. I1. 

Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 25. 


Full moon, Nov. 11; new, Nov. 27. 


Remember that the first freezes often bring the 
best hog-killing weather. 


Place sawmill close to timber to save wear and tear on trucks and tires. 
he potatoes cure out, check banks to be sure they have enough dirt. 
__ Start cleaning up for more improved permanent pastures. 
__Cut off and burn dead and diseased fruit tree limbs. 
__Check all equipment and order needed repair parts. 
_Plant some winter vegetables in a frame garden. 
__Be collecting figures for your income tax report. 


i 


Get feed before you get animals to feed out. 
_Push the hens, up to 70 per cent production. 


__Prune Scuppernongs with first killing frost. 
_. Keep records on the dairy cows to save feed. 
__ Keep matches in closed metal containers. 


_Get in a wheat patch to bread the fami 


ly. 


__ Combine lespedeza before seed fall out. 
__ Organize a farmers’ feed buying pool. 


Order and put out lime where needed. 
_..Try to market your hogs gradually. 
_..Cut stovewood so it can be drying. 
_.._Put away machinery not in use. 
_.-Use idle days to cut pulpwood. 
_.-Treat cattle and hens for lice. 


We suggest putting an 
X mark alongside 
each item when 
attended to. 








‘| have never seen 
anything like Basic 
Slag to improve the 
growth of pasture 
grasses” 





— says, MR. W. A. ALEXANDER of Picayune, Miss, 
“A 2:2cre pasture Garried go head of 
White Faced Hereford Cattle from 
May to September, and it was necessary to 
mow it three times. When the cows were 
taken off the pasture they looked like 
feeder cattle. Basic Slag was used at the 
rate of 1,000 pounds per acre. In all my 
years of experience with pastures, I have 
never seen anything like basic slag to 
improve the growth of pasture grasses.” 
Tennessee Basic Slag adds phosphorus, 
lime and other elements in One applica- 
tion. When soil is enriched in this way, 
not only pastures, but grains, cotton, pea- 
nuts, truck cr ops 4 and fruits show remark- 
able increase in yield. 


See your dealer for Tennessee Basic Slag, 
He'll do everything possible to supply your 
farm needs, even though deliveries m: ay 
sometimes be delayed due to present con- 
ditions, 


wessee 
v “wags 51M SLAG 


z | = tal 


Ask your dealer, or write 
us for free, illustrated book 
that tells how to make and 





improve pastures in the 
South, 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 


& RAILROAD COMPANY 








Birmingham, Alabama 


om TENNESSEE 
© pasic SLAG 





UNITED STATES STEEL 





130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. Maret tia poultry raiser in the 
tar north state of Washington, tells an interest- 
ing story of increased egg production. She says: 

‘TI have 178 chick , their appearance 
was poor, and | was getting 19 to 23 eggs a.day. I started 
giving Don Sung in their feed. Now. in December, | om 
getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier and looks 
much better. Surprised isn’t the word—I'm really amazed 
at the change in my Kk.” 

Will you do as well? We don’t know. But we do «now 
that you mustn’t expect eggs from hens that are weak. 
under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are deficient 10 
iron, calcium, manganese and other elements which lay- 
ing hens require and wnich are necessary to pep up @8 
production, Don Sung supplies these essential minera 
supplements. It does not force or hurt the hen in any 

way. Why not try Don Sung for your flock? Send We 
for a trial package (or $1 for large size holding 3 times 
as much) to Burrell- ty Co., 416 Postal Station Bidg.. 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. Don Sung must show you a profit oF 
your money will he refunded. Start giving Don Suns 
to vour flock now 
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Puts curl in 
the tail 


Remember these three things 
about Dr. Hess Hog Special: 


1. It supplies vitamin D in a 
very stable form, and hogs need 
vitamin D, especially in fall and 
winter when there is less and 
less sun. 


2. It supplies minerals. Minerals 
that are essential for bone and 
tissue development. For good 
growth, plenty of framework, 
and good gains. 


3. It supplies tonics that aid di- 
gestion and assimilation of feed. 
Especially important today when 
there is a scarcity of protein 
supplement. 


With pork meat and fat such im- 
portant wartime needs, we be- 
lieve you will want to add Hog 
Special to your ration. See your 
Dr. Hess Dealer about it. 


Dr-tless & Clark, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 





CORONA BG 


ANTISEPTIC 
OINTMENT awold udder layoffs. Let softening, 
g Corona ointment help daily. 
A RICH SKIN LUBRICANT 
@ ODORLESS ANTISEPTIC e 
VOC CIC tus against painful chapping 
and cracking... TEM MRI against 
infection from minor wounds. [EUMOTChEE 
BUY TODAY at Drug Stores, dealers, or direct; 8 oz. or 114 Ib. 
Mtd. only by CORONA MFG. CO., Bx 7711R, Kenton, Ohio 


KEEP THEM MILKING! 





























The seed advertisers in this publication are re- 


liable. You can safely patronize them. 
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HALF AND HALF 


($2.50 Prize) 

It was a cold night and the soldier standing 
on guard tricd vainly to keep warm. Sud- 
denly someone approached. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 
try. 

““Friend—with a bottle!” was the answer. 

“Pass, friend! Halt, bottle!’ promptly 
commanded the sentry—Ofilia Peva, Box 298, 
Newgulf, Tex. 

THE POOR CHRISTIAN 
($1.50 Prize) 

Farmer talking to the stranger—Why are 
your pants worn away at the knees? 

Stranger—From praying. 

Farmer—Well, why is your shirt worn out 
in the back? 

Stranger—From backsliding.—Louise Fow- 
ler, Box 8, Dunavant, Ala. 


NO ESCAPE FOR HIM! 
($1 Prize) 
Wife—Don’t argue with me! 
Henpecked—But I haven’t said a word. 
Wife—No, but you were listening in a 
very unpleasant way.—Mrs. Marjorie Truitt, 
Snowden, N. C. 


FAIR ENOUGH 
Salesman—Yes, sir! When 1 sell vou this 
tractor at that price 1 lose exactly $18. 
Farmer—Tell you what let’s dc then. 1 
won't take it and we'll split the $18.—Nan- 
ette Jenkins, Louisiana. 


REPORTS ON DAIRYING 


Son (after milking)—Dad, 
turn our cow over to the FBI. 

Dad—Why? 

Son—For hoarding milk.—Revel 
ston, South Carolina. 


SHE GAVE PLENTY! 

“Why are you comin’ home with your 
milk bucket empty? Didn’t the old cow give 
anything?” 

“Yes, nine quarts and one kick.” 
Belle Allen, North Carolina. 


2,000 PIGS 


A slightly tongue-tied farmer whose sows 
and pigs had strayed, flagged down a passing 
salesman and inquired, “Thay, Misther, have 
you theen two thows and pigs?” 

“No,” said the salesman, as he stepped on 
the gas, “I never saw that many pigs in my 
lifel”—W. A. Stanley, Alabama. 


HENPECK’S VIEW 
Willte—Pa, does bigamy mean that a man 
has one wife too many? 

Henpecked Father—Not necessarily, my son. 
A man can have one wife too many and still 
not be a bigamist.—Corinne Carmical, Mis- 
sissippi. 


asked the sen- 


I’m going to 


Lang- 


—Anina 


EASY, PLEASE 
A small boy was going to school and as 
he hurried, he prayed, “Dear God, don’t let 
me be late—please, God, don’t let me be 
late.” Then he happened to stumble and 
said, “You don’t have to shovel”—Lucy 
Ham, North Carolina. 


ANGEL WIFE 
He—When | married you, | thought you 
were an angel. 
She—I expect you did. You seem to think | 
can get along without any clothes or hats.— 
Mrs. Nola Stephens, Mississippi. 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate. Inc.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 

“Hit jes’ don’ pay 
to disagree wid de 
ole ’oman — some- 
times I wins de ah- 
gymint, but I alluz 
loses de fight!” 


“In town de 
yuther night one 
o’ mah ole tiahs 
*sploded so loud 
ev’ ybody tuhn off 
dey lights!” 

“Kun’l Bob say de bigges’ mus-take a 
pol’tician kin mek is t fuhgit whar Marse 
Cordell Hull come frum!” 

“Lot o’ folks jes’ gits dey habits pressed 
w’en dey oughta have ’em cleaned\\” 
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HERE never was a time when the stock and poultry 

output had to be bigger. But—there never was a 
time when you stock and poultry raisers had more diffi- 
culty in getting materials, equipment and help. 


A tough problem! But one way to tackle it is to share 


evenl 


in the supplies we do possess. For this reason 


merican feed manufacturers—with the help of the 
American government—have worked out a plan of 


voluntary rationing. 


In fairness to all, we are apportioning feed to our 
dealers right now. Every Tuxedo dealer could easily 
market a much larger feed tonnage than we can give him. 

Yet this is the only way to conserve proteins and 
other vital materials, so badly needed, but so hard to 
get. We know that you, the American stock and poultry 
raisers, will understand the situation. If we all share 
the slices, we can still make that ‘‘pie go ‘round!’ 


THE EARLY & DANIEL COMPANY 
Establishedin 1881 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Feeding Tests prove th 
Specialists have been so 
new sources of foo! 
conserve proteins without s' 


balanced nutritional value. 





——] 


at Tuxedo Nutrition 


successful in utilizing 


d elements that Tuxedo Feeds 


acrifice of their well- 














TUXEDO FEEDS 


FOR LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 








Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill at ease 
because of loose, wabbly false teeth. FASTEETH, 
an improved alkaline (non-acid) powder 
sprinkled on your plates holds them firmer so 
they feel more comfortable. Soothing and 
cooling to gums made sore by excessive acid 
mouth. Avoid embarrassment caused by loose 
plates. Get FASTEETH today at any drug store. 





The chick advertisers in this publication are 
You can safely patronize them. 


reliable. 





FREE | GENUINE 
COAT 
CATALOGS FUR SSackers 
$1450 SELF BiG PROFITS! Buy Direct 
from Reliable New York Wholesale Firm 
Genuine Brand New 1944 Fur Coats! Latest 


Styles! All Sizes and Colors Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Write for Free 












Catalog! Agents Coanedl nese FUR CO., 
20 Ww. h St. (Dept. 0), N. Y. 1. N. 










Hook up the PARAMOUNT spreader to 
any farm truck and swing through lime, 
phosphate or other eqceatng in * nerer. 
Adjustable feed — 100 Ibs. to 8,000 4 
acre. Spreads 15 to 18 feet width. De Bt 
built. positive trouble-free action, good for 
ears. Six models, $39.50 to $72.50 F F.0.B. 
eoria. Save labor! Order from your deal- 
er today—or WRITE for circulars.. 
PEORIA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Department P., Peoria, Ill 


PARAMOUNT SPREADERS 
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Read Gar Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 
save money by it. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


Located in Eastaboga, 
northeast of nniston Landing 
sisting of 70 acres cultivated, 60 
Also in Eastaboga on 3 acre lot-—5-room house, ‘a st 
store, and barn. Three business lots in Eastabe 
Calhoun County, adjoining raidroad right of way 
Located in Talladega County, 3 miles south of Mun- 
ford in Oak Grove Community, 80 acres open land, 
corners on Choccoloeco Creek. Write Sallie Donaldson 
111 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Talladega County, two miles 
‘jield—130 acres con- 
res small wood land 









Farm—Very fine land, well improved. all 
under cattle fence. Plenty hog fence. 300 acres in 
cultivation, 250 acres pasture, excellent permanent water, 
Nice two story home, five tenant houses, good barnes, 


600-Acre 


deep wells, excellent for country home, farming, cattle, 
and hog raising. $30.00 acre y Martin, Edison, 
Georgia. 

Highlands of Southwestern Louisiana Choice cut- 


over land offerings. Low prices, convenient terms Sell 
caucasian (White) race only. For descriptive book write 
Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 890 R. A. Long 
Bldg.. Kansas City, Missouri. 

W. M. 


Farm Land for Sale by owner. Wedgworth, 


Wedgworth, Hale County, Ala. if 


Hundreds of Farms-—Free Catalog. Beit Re salty: Chase 
City, Virginia, 





VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Bermuda Onion Plants set in deep furrow dirt pulled 
up leaving only tips out will survive winter and will 
grow off at first signs of spring and will make a full 
crop of onions. Most plants are set too late, June heat 
kills them before they have time to make a crop. Plants 
now ready-—-Crystal White Wax, Sweet Spanish Yellow 
and Prizetaker. Prices by mail prepaid-—300, $1.00; 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. By Express prepaid, crate ap- 
proximately 6,000 plants, $9.00. Plants now ready. 
Crows Nest Plant Farms, Mentone, Alabama. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants and Bermuda Onion Plants 
ready now. 100, 50c; 400, $1.50; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 
5,000 or more, $2. 50 per thousand express collect. Good 
plants, prompt shipment. All leading varieties ready 
now. Bonnie Plant Farm, Union Springs, Ala. 











Plants—For profitable winter gardens, try our Vir- 
ginia near coast grown Cabbage, Onion. Prepaid—75c 
hundred; 500, $2.25. Express charges collect — $3.00 
thousand; 5,000, $12.50. Well packed for long ride. 
Joe’s Plant | Farms, Franklin, Va. 


All varieties Cabbage, Collard “and Onion. “Plants. By 
mail prepaid — $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. 
Special—6,000 joie Plants, ‘all charges prepaid, $10.00. 
Nice plants and prompt service. Valdosta Plant Co.. 
Mentone, Alabama. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants now ready — Copenhagen 
Market, Jersey and Charleston Wakefield. Shipments 
by express or deliveries by truck. Wire, Phone or Write 
for samples and prices. J. Pr Councill Company, Frank- 
lin, Virginia. 
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GA.-ALA.-FLA. EDITION 
10caword $10 per inch 


Circulation 201,214 


Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—10c a word, 
Carolinas-Virginia Edition—l3c a word, $13.00 per inch; circulation 233,957. 


Nursery Stock 


COMPLETE HOME ORCHARD — $1.98 


34 trees and plants. DECEMBER DELIVERY. 
7 selected peach trees ripening from May to August, 
1 choice plum tree, 1 famous ae Rrape vine, and 
25 dewblack berry plants (34 in 

(All trees 2 to 4 ft. with Flew roots.) 


SEND NO MONEY 
Order will be shipped C.O.D. $1.98 plus delivery 
charge and purchaser pays postman This assort- 
ment consists of four yellow freestone, 1 popular 
Elberta, 1 Giant Hale, champion at all shows, 1 Hale- 
haven, and 1 Early Elberta, then Mayflower, earliest 
peach grown, Old Time Indian Chief, and the Frost 
Resistant Frank which has not missed a crop in 41 
years. Also 1 prize winner Gold Plum, 1 Munson 
grape, and 25 Dewblack berry plants. 
Just send post card and say send me Complete oe 
Orchard. Address, Dept. P.F.. WOLFE’S NU 
ERY, Stephenville, Texas. 


Bulbs 


Extraordinary Bulb Sale 





Gorgeous Ranunculus, 


Anemone, Gladiola, Watsonia, Narcissus, Zephranthes, 
Cent each: Dollar Assortments prepaid. List. Jordan 
Baldwin-Park, California. 





Nurseries, 





Fiowers 
Pansy Plants—Mastodon Jumbos grown from Stevle's 
Seeds — the finest strain known. Rich, vivid colors 
Earliest bloomers. Gigantie flowers up to 4 inches and 
better. Plants backed and guaranteed by our 28 years 
of Pansy Specialization. Send Now for Free descriptive 
Circular and Price list. Hill Top Gardens, Box P. 
Purcellville, Virginia. 


SEEDS 


PASTURE GRASSES AND 
CLOVER SEEDS— 


Rye or 





Dallis (Domestic and Imported), 
Winter Grass, also White ere. Persian 
(alone or in mixtures), Alfalfa, California 
Hulled and Early Giant Unhulled Bur 
Clover, Melilotus Indica, Common, Hun- 
garian, Hairy, and Williamette Vetch. 
Also Mixed Peas and Vetches, Winter 
and Singletary Peas. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 
CATALOG FREE! 


REUTER SEED CoO., INC. 
320 North Carrollton Avenue 
NEW ORLEANS 19, LOUISIANA 


FALL 
















































Cabbage Plants—Now 
and Copenhagen Market, 
Morse seed. It will pay you to plant sa see 
today for prices. P. D. Fulwood, _Tifto' 


All Best Varieties Winter Heading 
and Bermuda Onion Plants—500, $1.50; 
10,000, $20.00. L. P. Legg. Ashburn, Ga. 


Winter Heading Cabbage and. ¢ ‘ollards — 500, “$1.50; 
1,000, $ Lewiston — Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Onion Plants—White Be ormuda, 
Now ready. 


Wholésale Plant Co., 


ready, Charleston Wakefield 
grown from the best Ferry- 
Write 








ee e Plants 
1,000, $2 75; 








$2.00 per ‘thousand. 

Quitman, Ga. 
Sage 

Sage for Seasoning—-Fresh ground, $1.50 per povng 


delivered; sage plants, ten for $1.00 delivered. 
Fuller, Mountville, Georgia. 


BERRY PLANTS | 


Genuine Missionary, Blakemore and Aroma Straw- 
berry Plants—100, $5.00 prepaid. Cupp Plant Co., 
Cullman, Alabama. 


NURSERY STOCK 





Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Ornamentals, for Fall 
Planting. Complete line fruit and nut trees; blueberry, 
Boysenberry. strawberry, raspberry, grape, asparagus 


plants; flowering shrubs, shade trees, evergreens. One 
of America’s leading Nurseries selling direct with 75 
years’ experience guarantees satisfaction. Send for 
free catalogue. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box W113, 
Princess Anne, Maryland. 





Grow Your Own Fruit—Planting earty bearing Fruit 
Trees, Nut Trees and Berry Plants — offered by Vir- 
inia’s Largest Growers Write for new low price cata- 
logue, listing extensive line of Fruits and Ornamentals. 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, % 





We Sell on the agg gael Ji. Best varieties. 
Peach and Apple Trees, low 12c; Grapevines. 7c; 
‘Shrubs, 15c; Evergreens, 40c. Seeds and plants, (Cata- 
‘log free. Benton County Nursery, Box 509. Roxers, 
_ Arkansas, 


' A Seedless Concord Grape at last. Has all the good 
qualities of the famous old Concord and Seedless 1 
» two year Vine, $1.35 postpaid; or 3 for $3.90. Supply 
Hmite New Planting Guide Free. Waynesboro 
/Nurseries, Waynesboro, Virginia. 
























H Peach and Apple Trees, 7c and up. Pears, plums, 
‘cherries, nuts, berries. Grapevines 5c. Evergreens, 
shrubs, shade trees low as 1l5c. Free catalog. Tennes- 
gee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


| Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
| nent Job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 
| 25, Concord, Georgia. 





Fulgrain Oats, $1.50 per bushel; Victorgrain Oats. 
$1.50; Hardired Wheat, $2.50; Redhart Wheat. $2.50; 
Beardless Barley, nicest ever, $2.75. All late strains 
from breeder. Extra No. 1 quality, harvested without 
rains; well cleaned, 90% and better § germination 
tegall and Company, Inc., Marshville, N. C. 


Seed—Certified Beardless Barley and Abruzzi Rye 
$2.75 per bushel. Winter Rye, $2.00 per bushel Even 
weight two bushel sacks. Quantity discounts. Cash 
with order. F.0.B. North Carolina points Gurley 
Brothers, Princeton, N. C. 


Scarified Sericea Lespedeza. Extra No. 1 quality 
$21.00 per 100 pounds. Crimson Clover, $15.00: Italian 
Rye Grass, $12.50; Austrian Winter Peas, $8.00 Stegall 
and Company, Ine., Marshville, N. C 
























Coker Strain Redhart and Hardired Wheat; Fulgrain 
and Victorgrain Oats; Hairy Vetch; all triple cleaned 
no noxious weeds, Gary Douglas, Chesterfield, 8S. C 


~ For “Cabbage, Turnip, 
Roy Burgess, Liberty, 8S. 


Cabbage 


Best Quality Cabbage Seed for sale. It is well 








Kale and Farm Seeds write 
C 








known, by everyone, that cabbage seed are exceedingly 
scarce. It may be, later, you will not be able to get 
them at all. We have a limited quantity, first-class 
quality, following varieties: Copenhagen Market, $8.00 
pound; Early Flat Duteh, $5.50 pound; Early Jersey 
Wakefield, $4.50 pound; Charleston Wakefield, $4.50 


pound. Suggest you do not delay in sending your order. 
This offer is subject to prior sale. More than 30 vears 
experience is behind every purchase you make from us. 
Robinson’s Wholesale Seed Warehouse, Cairo, Ga. 


Corn 
Funk’s G-Hybrid Corn. Bred, tested in South  Ex- 
cellent drouth, weevil resistance. Three-year tests 
show 12% to 30% higher yields than open-pollinated 
varieties. Free cireular. unk Bros. Seed Co. Box 
X, Bloomington, Illinois. 


Cotton 


¥ ARNING! 
you expect, to a 
SUMMEROUR® Ss Le 
COTTONSEED 
next Spring, order AT ONCE. 
past season was the greatest ever. an 
our banner year before that 
SUMMEROUR’S HI-BRED is the modern, longer- 
stape improvement on our famous high-linting 
strain. ‘They are de-linted and Ceresan treated. 
Our crop this year is fair to good, but we will have 
considerably LESS planting seed to offer than last 
season. Orders will be filled in the order in which 
they are received. so GET YOUR ORDER IN 
EARLY' 
B. v. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Georgia 
Gnaleuens “and producers of protitable Cotton 
Seed for over 30 years. 








a ala 


“The demand this 
d 1942 was 













| Grape Vines — Muscadine (Scuppernong Type) — 34 


ivarieties, including latest from Georgia Experiment Sta- 
| tion. Write for catalog. Scott’s Vineyard, Concord. Ga. 


Peach thy Ny + Vines—Leading varieties, $75.00 
bthousand, $8.00 hundred. Plum, Apricot, Apple, 2¢ 
| higher. niccrasis Nurseries, Riverdale, Georgia 
i pagebe Pansies, 31.75 hundred. Three year Abelia, 
Bet lozen, $10.09 hundred. Nandenas, Mimosas, 
5e to tse each. Wise Nursery, Wadley, Ga. 
| Early bearing Papershell Pecan and Fruit Trees, 
2B erries, ete. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton eet 

Rhododen: zaleas, Laurel, Hemlock. 
| Nature's ow ee, Tallulah Falls. Ga. 





































others. 








In answering ads always write your name and address 
plainly—and mention Progressive Farmer. 


COTTON GROWERS! CONSERVE WITH CERESAN'! 


Poor cotton stands mean wasted seed, lost labor and 
costly replanting. A diseased crop robs your yield 
and profit. CERESAN seed treatment reduces these 
risks—helps you conserve! When you buy eeed, 
look for the CERESAN Treatment Certificate Tag. 
CERESAN is recommended in every cotton state 
as an aid to better stands, healthier cotton plants, 
higher yields. Write now for free Cotton Pamphlet 
and list of breeders supplying CERESAN-treated 


seed. 
DU PONT SEMESAN COMPANY 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 











$10.00 per inch; circulation 198,856. 


" Where Fr 10g tesstve Farmeis Buy and Sell ‘3 45c a word 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 












ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
$45 per inch 


Circulation 997,598 





Fontucke- Tennessee Edition—9c a word, $9.00 per inch; circulation 157,711. 
Texas Edition—1l0c a word, $10.00 per inch; cicteintion 198, 804. 


Cotton 


HIGH BRED and HALF AND HALF COTTON SEED 
First year’s Hi Bred from Summerour, also first 
and second years Half and Half. Also a few Tons 
D. P. & L. No. 14. For price and folder address. 

W. Cc. & R. L. CROOK 
Luray, 





Crotalaria 

Giant Striatta Crotalaria.. One 
builders yet known. 
and Co., Inc., 


of the best soil- 
$12.50 per ponerse pounds. Stegall 
Marshville, N. C. 


Eeanedesn 
Ask for prices Kobe, Korean, Common Lespedeza 
st um and _Company, Ine. a avi Be 


Vetch 


$16.00 per 100 pounds. 
Marshville, N. C. 








Hairy Vetch, 
Company, Ine., 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


Make Hens Lay Every Day with Wonderful Egg Pro- 
ducer. Instructions 25c. W. E. Pittard, Stone Moun- 
tain, Georgia. 


Stegall and 











Baby Chicke 
More Money Saved With 
JEFFERSON FARM CHICKS 
FROM BLOOD TESTED BREEDERS 


S. C. White Leghorns Brown Leghorns, 
Anconas— 


— OUR BEST GRADE — 
BIG HUSKY CHICKS 


90% Sex Accuracy or Unsexed 
Write for Price List. 


REMEMBER 
MONEY SAVED is MONEY MADE 


Prepaid when paid in full. We ship C.O.D. 
Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


JEFFERSON FARMS 
HATCHERY 


Department A, Birmingham 3. Ala. 





Clover Valley Chicks, U. S. Approved — Pullorum 
Tested. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
hacheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality and fast 
moneymaking chicks. Why not play safe with your in- 
vestment and give us a trial order? Barred, Buff. White 


Rocks; S. C. Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons: Austra- 
lorps; | Minoreas; Andalusians; Anconas; Brahmas; 
Giants; New Hampshires; Leghorns: also Hybrids: 


Sexed Chicks, Pullets or Cockerels, reasonable prices, 
95% sex accuracy guaranteed. Get low prices. Free 
Catalog and 14 day protection guarantee. Clover Valley 
Poultry Farm, Box 24, Ramsey, Indiana. 


While they last — Thousands weekly. Free catalog 
gives our FOB terms, guarantees, etc. Blood-tested. 
300 egg breeders. White Leghorns, Anconas, Minorcas. 
$7.90; pullets, $14.90; 3 to 4 weeks started White Leg 
horn pullets, 5. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes, $7.90; pullets, $10.90; heavy assorted, $6.95; 
surplus cockerels, $4.95. Best matings higher. Send 
money order. Squaredeal Hatchery, Springfield, Mo 


Remember Last Year! Don’t be disappointed again. 
Place chick orders now to do Your part to meet growing 
food shortage. Raise more Carney chicks this fall. 
Carney breeding for fast growth—early maturity means 
quick turnover. Low prices on sexed or unsexed chicks 
—all leading breeds—-save you money. yrite today for 
Free Book on wartime poultry management. Carney 
Hatchery, Box 35, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


SATILLA 

“HOME OF QUALITY CHICKS” 

U. S. Approved 
igen Quality Chicks at Reasonable Prices! 
I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Buffs. 
White Wyandottes, AAA New Hampshires 
Try SATILLA CHICKS once, and be convinced! 

Write to-day for Price-List 

SATILLA HATCHERY 


Waycross, 

















Pullorum- Tested 


Georgia. 





Place your orders now for fall and winter chicks for 
broilers. Guaranteed delivery on advance orders. In- 
creasing demand for food means big opportunity especi- 
ally with Davis fast growing, even feathering, early ma- 
turing chicks. All leading breeds sexed or unsexed. 
Write for Free Book ‘‘How to Manage Poultry for Extra 
Wartime Profits."" Davis Poultry Farm, Route 16. 
Ramsey, Indiana. 


Raise more fall and winter chicks for meat or eggs. 
Free book on wartime poultry management will help you. 
Salem ‘‘championship breeding’’ means fast growth, 
early maturity, heavy production. Choice of leading 
money-making breeds, sexed or unsexed at remarkably 
reasonable prices. Write today for Free book and prices. 
Prompt delivery. Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Salem. Ind. 


Let’s sock the Axis by raising plenty of food in the 
U. 8. A. Soldiers can’t fight their best on half filled 
stomachs, neither can farmers or city folks work. Let's 
raise plenty of broilers for market because we must bare 
em. For Baby Chicks, place orders now for fall and 
winter delivery.. All leading broiler breeds) Seymour 
Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 


ATZ BLUE MOUND CHICKS~—White or Barred 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Giants, Reds, Orpingtons or 
Australorps will solve your meat problems. Favorites 
for eggs are English Wh. Leghorns, Single or Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorns, Blue Andalusians, Anconas, 
or Minorcas. Write postal today for details 100% 
bloodtested. ATZ’ HATCHERY. Department C-15 
Milltown, Indiana. 


Superior Chicks in all leading breeds at fair prices 
Prompt shipment. Approved and Pullorum Tested. Cata- 
log Free. Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 




















Tennessee 





Baby Chicks 
DIXIE CHICKS 
ARE GOOD CHICKS 

Buy the BEST—You will Save 
Money in the Long Run. 
SEXED cr UNSEXED 


In Popular Varieties at Popular 
Prices. 


100,000 HATCHING WEEKLY 
U. S Approved—Pullorum Tested 
Write for Prices. 


DIXIE HATCHERIES 


2401 Second Avenue, North 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 





Limited Time — White Leghorns, $7.90; Pullets. 


$14.90; 3 to 4 weeks White Leghorn started pullets, 
$23.95. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $7.90; 
Pullets, $10.90. Heavy assorted, $6.95. Surplus as- 


sorted $4.95. Special grades higher. 
our FOB terms, guarantees, ete. 
Thompson Hatchery, Springfield; Mo. 


Help produce needed food--make gooa profits raising 
DuBois chicks this fall. Fast growth, high livability 
—early maturity breeding gets them into early produc- 
tion. Our low chick prices save you money. Sexed or 
unsexed chicks, 21 breeds. Place orders now for fall 
and winter delivery. Write DuBois County Hatchery 
Box 670, Huntingburg. Indiana. 


BABY CHICKS—Famous Quality and Livability 
U. S. Certified WHITE LEGHORNS—U. 8. Ap 
proved, Pullorum Tested NEW HAMPSHIRES. 
ROCKS, REDS—AlIl from Leading Bloodlines. 


An outstanding reputation for reliability backed ny 
14 years of flock improvement and hatching expert- 
ence assures delivery of dependable chicks on every 
order. Send for illustrated folder and price List. 


THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
Collinsville, Alabama. 


Free catalog gives 
Send money order 











It’s time to get ready now for extra profits this year 
raising fall chicks for meat wh eggs. Food is needed and 
Conrad's chicks, sexed or unsexed, bred for fast growth. 
early maturity and livability. will help you save time 
get earlier production. Our reasonable prices save you 
money. Write Conrad’s Jackson County Hatchery, Box 
16, Seymour, Indiana. 


Atz’s Famous Chickeries—Need no introduction—It's 
been Atz's Famous Chix since 1918. We have blood 
tested and culled our parent stock for 19 consecutive 
years. Thousands of chix hatching twice weekly of all 
popular varieties. We guarantee 100% alive delivery 
prepaid. Write for prices. Atz’s Famous Chickeries 
Princeton, Indiana. 


CARDINAL QUALITY CHICKS 


Early layers. Fast growing broilers. All popular 
breeds. Prices reasonable. Write us for prices 


CARDINAL HATCHERIES 
_ Box P,. 3365 Summer Ave.. Memphis, Tenn 


~ Why pay big prices? Millions of Sunshine Chicks 
go all over the U. S. annually, save our customers money 
and make wonderful layers. Popular breeds Blue 
Ribbon Matings, sired by ge from 200 to 340 ege 
-P. Hens. See how much you can save. Catalog 
free. Sunshine Hatcheries, Box TOI. M, Corydon, Ind 


Look! Neuhauser Chicks. Hatching now. Immediate 
delivery.. Leading breeds, 200-335 egg R.O.P. Pedi- 
gree Sired. Crossbred chicks. U. S. Approved, Pullorum 
Tested. Reasonable prices because year around hatch- 
ing reduces costs Free circular. Write: Neuhauser 
Hatcheries, Inc., Box C, Napoleon, Ohio. 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS—U. 8S. APPROVED-—Barred 

Rocks, White Rocks, R. I. and New Hampshire 

Reds, and all other popular breeds. Hatching 

thousands weekly all Summer and Fall. Send for 

atalog and Prices. 

RIVERSIDE HATCHERY, Box 105B. Knoxville, Tenn. 


Griffith Chicks bred 25 years. 
jayers, quick maturing broilers. 
Per 100 prepaid. Big Type White Leghorns $9.95 
Barred, White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons 




















Make extra profitable 





Leg-Rox $9.95. Free Catalog. Griffith's Hatchery 
Box 404. E. Fulton, Missouri 
Stouffer's Chicks. Bloodtested, Inspected F locks 


White, Brown Leghorns; Rocks; Wyandottes; Orping- 


tons. Also sexed chicks. Get complete prices. Heavy 
Assorted, $9.45. Light Assorted, $6.95. Leghorn 
Coekerels, $3.95 collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery. 
Waddams Grove, [llinois. 





BABY CHICKS—Write Post-Card today for 1943 
price list and full description of the finest chicks 
that we have ever produced 


BLUE Spoon HATCHERY 
211 Forsyth St.. Atlanta, Georgia 


Hayes Brothers Somes Chicks—From a_ hatchery 
nationally known for prompt service, fair dealing. Sexed 
or non-sexed. Postpaid. 100% alive arrival guaran 
teed Hayes Bros. Hatchery. Decatur, Illinois 


Bush’s Money-making AAA Chicks—24 breeds: thou- 
sands weekly; surplus broiler cockerels $4.95; 100 Eng- 
lish White Leghorn started pullets; 4 weeks, $22.95 up 
Send money order. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 


Pullets—Ready-to-lay, one-half BF bl range size, oF 
partly raised. 18¢ Leftover chicks $8.00. 
Catalog free. Imperial Bseeding Farms, Dept. 5-417. 


Bethany, Missouri. 
Breeds 


Big Barren Soe, White Leghorns — AAA chicks. 
$12.10; pulle $18.95; cockerels, $4.25. Prepaid. 
Two: weeks _« $23.95 four weeks, $30.95. Collect 
Pedigree sired. Money-back guarantee. Heim 
Hatchery, Deepwater. Missouri. 
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Poultry Breeds 


Thousands of select Tom Barron Strain White Leg- 
horn Vullets at special prices from 14 to 16 weeks and 
ready to lay. pullets will be personally selected. 
You can still make big money with these large Leghorns. 
Village View Hatchery, Zeeland, Michigan. 
Originators Super ‘‘X’’ Hybrids. Free catalog tells 
about several varieties of Hybrids that mature earlier. 
Also 8 varieties of high egg bred purebreed chicks. 
Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 


Large, lopped-comb English-type Leghorns. Have im- 
ported direct from England. Free catalog tells about 
these Big Leghorns that lay like regular egg machines 
Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 





























EG ~Ppullets—Ready-to-lay, one-half grown, range size, or 
partly raised. 18e to $1.50. Leftover chicks 25 00 
Catalog free. Imperial Bre@ding Farms, Dept -381,. 
Bethany, Missouri. 
“‘Thompson’s White Plymouth Rock Pullets and “Cock- 
erels priced right. Howard Snyder, Canton, Miss. 
Turkeys 
5,000 Broad Breast Bronze Poults Weekly. January 
") through June, 1944. Pure Wagon Wheel and Lewis 
strains All breeders tested by tube Aegcs Thomas 
Turkey Ranch and Hatchery, Clover, S 
All-Turkey Magazine explains newest “methods brood- 
ing, confinement growing, marketing Helps increase 
profit Subscribe today! One year, $1.00. Turkey 
World, Desk 165, Mount Morris, IIL. 
; LIVESTOCK 
Swine 


This Fall BUY A DUROC BOAR 


DUROCS PRODUCE MORE POUNDS ON 
d THE SAME FEED. 

That’s why DUROCS make good profits 
even with high feed costs. Get a DUROC 
BOAR this fall—you’ll be pleased with the 
: extra thrift, ruggedness, and size of litters. 
Durocs thrive anywhere—good rustlers. 


WRITE OR SEE ONE OF THESE 





[A 
DUROC BREEDERS: 
pers Claxton, Ga. . . . Pine Valley Farm 
8 ‘; 
7.90: Grifaa, Gass... 6 ~ «  O..Carter 
ines ener Fla., ian 1800 
aig Ribault River Farm 
Catlins Fla., Rt. 2 Sunnyfield Farms 
a Thomasville, Ga. . 
au. . . ... . River Creek Plantation 
or 
fall For Duroc Information, write 
nery 
ae B. R. EVANS, Secretary 
4 Room 38, Duroc Building 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
by — 
4 World’s Champion Herd, World’s Champion Boars— 
Registered, Guaranteed, Immuned, Boars, Bred Gilts. 
Pigs all Ages, Easy Feeding. Phenothiazine, amazing 
New Government Discovery. Worms hogs, sheep. and 


poultry, Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 
a. 96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 pee peouns pigs, 33 lambs, 
800 head poultry. One pound, Five pounds. $6.00; 














year Ten pounds bulk, $11.00, ae Folder or Feeds. 
and Mineral Mixtures, Drugs. Direct from factory to you 
wth, All information on request. Wilt Farms. Hillsboro. 
pal Indiana. 
Box For Sale — Registered Hampshire Boars. Open and 
Bred Gilts, sired by Lucky Roller, Piedmont Score, 
om King Baron, Lucky Hi Roller, Breamer’s Escapade, and 
ar, Goimg Ahead First. Saluda Farms, Ware Shoals, S. C. 
tive For Sale — Champion Kegistered Duroc- Jersey Hogs 
all and Pigs. Male or Female. All ages. Low Prices. 
ery State's biggest and finest Duroc herd Hickory Acres 
ies Farm, J M. Savery, Tupelo, Mississippi. 
— For Sale—Duroe Bred Sows, Open and Bred Gilts, 
Boars ready for service, and Pigs by Orions Return, 
. Orions Checker and Mogern Construction. W. J. McGee, 


Bonaire, Georgia. 

Registered Black Medium type Poland China Pigs. 
Old fashioned blocky built kind. Short legged. short 
i nosed, easy feeders. K. E. Barner, Bluff City, Tenn. 

Durocs Since 1912—-Bred gilts, boars, pigs unrelated, 
ney national champion bloodlines, medium type. Prices rea- 












































Classified Ads 





Miscellaneous Livestock 


Combined Bull Halter and Controller. Makes any bull 
safe. Turn him out with complete safety. Stops fence 
jumpers. Money-back guarantee. Write for circular. 
Russell Mfg. Company, Dept. 17, Platteville, Wisconsin. 


Karakul Fur Bearing Sheep — The greatest livestock 
opportunity in America today. Want man with capital 
to take State Agency. James Yoakam, Ne Dis 
tributor, 1128 No. Hill Ave., Pasadena, California 


For Sale—Registered Polled Beef Type Shorthorns— 
Tested tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. Also O 

and Chester White Swine. Cholera immune. 
Pendleton, Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. 


Dogs 
Coon Hunters —I am the Champion Coon Hunter of 
Kentucky. Have trained Coonhounds for 23 years. Male 
or Female Red-Bones; Blue-Ticks; Black-Tans 
Open and silent trailers. 3 to 5 years old. Absolutely 
broke. . Write for prices. J. N. Ryan. Famous 
Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky. 


200 Pointers, Setters, 








Chiles & 

















Sportsmen — Straight ¢ 


8 
Rea 





















Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds 
sonable, List free. Ramsey Creek Kennels. Ramsey 
Illinois. 

Puppies, also Supplies—what do you need? Books 
colored pictures, descriptions 108 recognized breeds 
35¢e. Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y 

Shepherds, Collies —_ Heelers, Watch Dogs E N 
Zimmerman, Flanagan, Illinois. 

aes Hunting Hounds, RO nEAD: Catalogue. Elton 

c Herrick, Ilin 

E sh $ \epherd Pups, ated ~heelers J. P. Cor- 
gill, ‘Dixons Mills, Ala. 

Rabbits 
Help National Defense by producing meat in your 


back yard Raising Domestic Rabbits. Old and young 
ean do it. Send 25c for Booklet and Literature to Dept. 
D, American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Association. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Chin-Chin Giant Chinchillas. 
Most valuable fur. Best meat. 
cost. Large profit. Willow Brook Farm, 
ville, Pa. 

Rabbits — Chinchillas, 


stock, bred does; all pure bred. 
Alabama. 


Standard Rabbit Journal, 
31.00; sample, Dime. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Agents—Salesmen 


Don’t Be A Job Hunter—Start your own business on 
our capital. No hard-times; no layoffs; always your own 
boss. Hundreds average $3.000 to $5,000 annual sales 
year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary to 





King of Rabbits. 
Most prolific. Small 
RD12., Sellers- 





New Zealand Reds — Young 
Joseph Owens, Troy, 





Milton, Pa. Three years 





start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world wide Industry. Write Raw 
leigh Co., Dept. I-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 





If you can sell Five Big Bottles of Flavoring. all for 
99c making big profit, then write for particulars today 
More than 200 other items—toilet articles, family medi 











cines, etc.. to sell. Ideal Products, Inc.. Waxahachie. 
Texas. 

Agents—Biig line including food products. Fast sel)- 
ing premium and bargain deals. Low prices. Send 
card for big outfit offer with gift. Ho-Ro-Co. 275% 
Dodier. St. Louis. Missouri. 

Strange ‘‘Dry’’ Shoe Polisher, Sells like wild. Re- 
places messy pastes, liquids. Simply glide over shoes 
Samples sent on trial. Kristee, 129, Akron, Ohio. 

Easy, quick prefits. Write for free Sample Case Offe: 
Cosmetics, medicines, flavorings. Collins Laboratory 
Dept. PR. Memphis, Tennessee, 





Farm Machinery and Supplies 


Tractor Parts, new and used. Also Tractors, of many 
makes, at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for catalog. Used Tractors & Parts Co., 219 Vine St. 
LaCrosse. Wis., Dept. D 


Build Powerful Farm Tractor from old auto parts 
Plans, instructions, $1.00. Money back guarantee 
Science and Mechanics Magazine, 730 St. Clair Bldg 
Chicago, 

LLite-Nin Electric Churn—Costs little, 
sure, more butter, no work. Free catalog 








simple, easy 
Write Vent- 





A-Hood Company, Dallas. Texas. 
Electric Churns—Repaired, exchanged. Any “make. 
Southern Appliance Company, Box 181, Anderson, 8S. C 





Help Wanted—Male 


Wanted — Young white men to pick Oranges starting 
December first. Write F. L. Skinner, Dunedin, Fla. 


























Photo Finishing 





(REE ENLARGEMENTS—Clip this ad, send with 
25e (coin) and trial roll We send you promptly. 
Postpaid, abel head negatives, 8 Velox lifetime 
prints and 2— 2 enlargements. Complete price 
list and mailing “eae sent out with each order. 

BRYAN’'S PHOTO SHOP. Dept. P, Panama City, Fla. 
63c Custom Finishing for 25¢ — 8 exposure rolls 


free enlargement or premium cou- 
Box 


Panel-Packet-Prints, 





pon. Miniatures enlarged. Syncrosnap Process. 
137-H, Utica. New York. 
Quick Service. 6 or 8 exposure ‘rolls, 2 prints each 


“Satisfaction or 


Re eprints, 3c. 
Box 1223J, 


Crown Studios, 


ative, 25¢. 
guarantee 


good neg 
Money 


Bac k”’ 





aon Attractive Photo 
Beautiful novelty premi- 
M- 3327 North Ave., Chicago. 


Your choice: 8 Velox prints and 
enlargement coupon or 2 prints each negative from roll. 
25c.  Supertex Photo Service, Box 1166- 54, 


Dallas Tex, 
Rolls Developed—Two Beautiful Double Weight Pro 
fessional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 


Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, LaCrosse Wis 


DISC RIMINATING CAMERA FANS. 8 exposure 
rolls Ray quality serviced your choice either * eight 
Raytone prints and free photo folder for keeping 
prints safely or * 2 prints of each good exposure 25c 
Quality that excels—Leaders since 1920. RAY’S 
Photo Service, Dept. 31-F, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Free—Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and “En 
largement, 25c; Reprints, 3c. Dependable. Prompt. 
United Film ervice, £ Shattanooga, Tean. 


~ Introductory Offer— 
ite ne pata 25e 
“EF,’’ Asheville, 


Roll developed, 
25c. Geppert Studios, 


Best Sna apshot 
16 prints each ro 
ums. Novel- Ad Company, 


One Day Service 


Free 
with 




















Six “enlargements from your ; favor- 
Skyland Studios, Box 411, Dept. 
_North Carolina. 


photo ‘album, 2 enlarge ments. 
De pt. P-2, Des Moines, 











low a. 


Roll Developed and 10 Glossy Prints, 20¢; 
2e. Pilgrim Photo Service, Charlotte, N 


With E ery 6 or 8 Exposure Roll, 2 
25c. Skyland Studios, Asheville, N. C. 


Reprints, 








2 full, ae | prints 





Schools and Instructions 

Be a Radio Technician, Operator. More now make 
$50 weekly than ever. Start quick. Make $5, $10 week 
extra fixing Radios while learning at home in spare time. 
No previous experience needed. Yet big book Free 
Write National Radio Institute, Dept. 3MU4. Wash- 
ington 9, Cc. 

Let Your 
Ad in Progressive Farmer witll bring you lots of mail-—— 
orders for whatever you have to sell. It may be seeds. 








livestock, poultry, hatching eggs, honey, syrup. or farm 
land. Try an ad in our next issue. 

‘“‘How to Break and Train Horses’’ — A book every 
fut and horseman should have. It is free: no ob- 
igation, 


Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Dept. 311, 


Be An Auctioneer — A 
tion. 
Study Course. 
eering, Box 39, 

Make Up to $2! 

Learn quick 





Pleasant, Profitable “Occupa- 
Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
Decatur, Indiana. 


$35 Week as a Trained | 
ly at home. Booklet free 
Dept. F-10, Chicago. 





Practical 





Nurse! 
School of Nursing, 








Services and Supplies 


Quilt Pieces—Large Colorfast Prints—Newest colors 
4 pounds (30 yards), only $1.19; sent c.o.d. plus postage. 
Special — Order 8 pounds (2 bundles) for $2.19 and 


receive quilting thread Free. 12,000 satisfied customers. 
Home Supply Company, Birmingham 6, Ala. 





Santa Claus Jumping Jacks are delightful action “toys | 


every child wants. Get your pattern now while supplies 
are still available. Just send a 25¢ War Saving Stamp 
printed to R. M. Kark, Box 


and your name and address, 
10: a Birmingham, Alabama. 





Ap: you need a piano for your family write for our 





















special rebuilt list of bargains and we can explain 
how you can get a new one later. E. E. Forbes & 
Sons Piano Co., Birmingham, Ala., and Montgomery 

Postpaid yuaranteec Highest grade 24-inch, juicy, 
clean Redleaf chewing: No. 1, 5 pounds, 1 10 
pounds, $3; No. 2, $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds, $1.15; 10 
pounds $2. Jim Ray, Ralston, Tenn. 

Ww tinghouse and Delco light plant parts, recondi 
tioned plants, new batteries. Republic Electric Com- 


pany, Davenport, Iowa. 


We Collect Notes, “Debts, everywhere. No ‘charge un- 
less collected. 


May's Collection n Agency, Some rset Ky 
Everybody canning beef, and 
Athens Hide Co., Athens, Georgia. 


Wanted to Buy 


WANTED — CE Dan TIMBER — LOGS — POLES 
or POSTS We Pay Highest Prices Cash 

at a. Cars When Loaded. 

LANE COMPANY INC. 
ALTAVISTA, VIRGINIA 











expressing hide s to 





THE 





~ ‘Trappers and Ranchers ship your Mink Skins direct 
to us We 
Coat Manufacturers (established in 1906) and sell di- 
rect to actual consumer, therefore can pay much more 
for your Mink Skins. Try us with small or large ship- 
ment and be convinced. Checks mailed immediately and 
your Mink Skins held separately until you receive and 
approve of our check. Miller Fur Co., 166 North 
Miehigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Old Money Wanted. Do you know that Coin Collectors 
pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? And high 
premiums for all rare coins? I buy all kinds. Send 4c 
for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you 
B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Highest Prices for Old Gold—Mail your teeth. wateh 
es, Jewelry—100% full cash value mailed day shipmen’ 








received. Satisfaction guaranteed or articlew cheerfully 
returned. Information Free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company 300-G Champlain Building. Chicago 





Highest Cash Prices — Mail old gold teeth, bridges, 
diamonds, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company. 





1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WANTED — RED CEDAR — _ TIMBER 
STUMPAGE — LOGS — LUMBER 


We Pay Highest Cash Prices 
GEO. C. BROWN & CO. 
GREENSBORO. N. C. 
We buy Indian Cents, Lincoln Cents. Old Rare coins 
wanted. Highest prices paid. Send 10¢ today for new 


1943 price Catalogue of all U. 8S. Coins. American Rare 
Coin Co. Dept. 5, Transportation Bldg., Chicago. 





























lue sonable. White & Son, Ansonia, Ohio. y Se Patents Inventions 
eRe For Sale—Pedigreed O. I. C. Hogs, Bred Gilts. Serv- 
log ice Boars, unrelated pairs Pigs 8 weeks old to 3 months Inventors: Learn now — without obligation — how to 
nd old. J. 8. Marsh, Collinsville, Ala. protect and sell your invention. Secure Free ‘‘Recorf of~ 
nd. sh, . ” 
te : Invention’’ form for establishing date of your invention 
di. Registered easy feeding Poland China bred sows, —and new Free Book ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor," 
gilts, boars and pigs. Priced to sell. J. F. Jacks & containing complete information about patent procedure 
5 Sons, Stewart, Mississippi. and eonias jonetom. Don’t delay. Write to—Clarence 
Bis, A. O’Brien arvey Jacobson, Registered Patent At- 
ser Registered Spotted Poland China Boars and Gilts. 
Heavy bodied type. Leading blood lines. Woodbine | ‘ormeys, 327-L Adams Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
we Farm, Milton, Indiana. neg Patent Your Invention. Secure book. 
4 - “*Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention.’’ No ob- 
Pty Ra es Spring a ligation. McMorrow and Berman, Patent Attorneys, 
: Rutherford, Tennessee. 107-C Albee Building, Washington, D. C. 
: Registered Duroc-Jersey August-September Pies. Ideal | qitventors., Hare rou sound. practical invention, fo) 
= sg OS A oe bloodlines. ap H. English. F Institute of American Inventors. Dept. 85 Washing 
ry Oldest Breeder Medium Type Durocs — Literature. 
95 Boars, Bred Gilts, Pigs. 3, 5 , Patents — Reasonable terres, Book and advice Free 
+ gs. Hustons, Americus. Kansas L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, D. Cc. 
ry Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs. The thick. 
easy-feeding kind.. Clifford Waters, Sylvania, Ga. Photo Finishing 
cs. 0. I. C., Berkshires and Spotted Relenee. Pedigreed 
ee Pigs. Harris Farms, Pelham, Georgia. FREE 5” x 7” ENLARGEMENT 
aa Registered Berkshires—Big type, prolific. Maplehurst With any 6 or 8 roll develcped and printed 
ib Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 25c. Reprints, 3c each. 36 exposure No. 135 roll 
Registered O. I. C. Pigs, double immuned. Townley developed and 36 Koda Prints. $1.00. 
_ R. Stevens, Monroe, N. C. RITEWAY STUDIOS, Fairfield. Ala. 
emtaenns potion Bone Durocs. C. H. Miller. Dunn, Beautiful Velox “‘Deckledge’’ reprints 2c. Rolls de- 
Z : “ veloped two ‘‘Deckledge’’ prints each negative. 25¢ 
Tamworth Pigs and Bred Gilts. Write D. V. Hill. Your favorite photo copied, two 5x7 Deluxe Enlarge 
Sonham, Texas. ments: made, 50c. Summers Studio, Unionville. Mo 
ry 16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beautiful Hollywood 
od Cattle ontergenents. gerd pmatnertone, trans. and photo wallet 
on ree photo album wit rst order. Lifetone 
. iprestigete the Marts a “ Studios, Dept. A-1133, Des Moines, lows. 
“sl Naturally hornless, hardy, early maturing, profitable Beautiful Christmas Cards with envelopes from your 
- beef cattle. Ask for Free illustrated booklet negative, four alike 25c; per dozen 60c. Rolls developed, 
D AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD ASSN. 2 Dringg Sach ge 25c. Jones Studio, Davenport, 
a 514 Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines. Lowa Towa, here_the West Begins.’ 
Y Ch —16 rkli ints; -siz 
44 Deep Chests and Big Udders—The Holstein story in a | prints. (Sockie-odpe if desired) ; or 8 prints and ‘oe 
r. nutshell — Vitality and Production. Beautiful animals beautiful ‘‘Lifetime’’ enlargements. Only 25c. Dept. 
' that not only look well but do well. Outstanding money 140. May’s Photo, Lacrosse, Wis. 
= makers. Free literature. Write Box 2105, Holstein- 
Friesian Association, Brattleboro, Vermont. Famous Snappy Developing! Rolls developed. ae 
ful Glamotone prints, ee ne pate, Free gift 
° s rints with every order. umphrey’s, 164 Baker. ‘N fb. 
. Miscellaneous Livestock west. Atlanta. Georgis. 
x Dairy Goat Journal, Dvpt. 823, Columbia Three prints each good as ative, 6 to 8 exposure rolls, 


Mo. 
Monthly magazine crammed with helpful information. 
$1 yearly—introductory 5-month subscription 25c 





30c. 12, 8 exposure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred 


H Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 





We are buyers of Popcorn. Send sample and advise 
quantity you have to sell. Embro Popcorn Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Canaries Wanted — Best prices. 
directions. American Bird Co.. 
Chicago 8. 





Write for shipping 
2610W 25th Place. 





W ritere —Songs— Poems 


Song Poems Wanted — Write 
Booklet, outlining oapertens ens. 
ration. Dept. 61, Salem, India 


Poems Wanted for Musical a 
consideration. Five Star Music Masters. 
Building, Boston, Mass 


Songwriters—Send Poem for Immediate Examination 
and Free Rhyming Dictionary, Richard Brothers. 31 
Woods Building, Chicago. 

Songwriters — Write for free booklet, Profit Sharing 
Plan. Allied Music Corporation. 204 East Fourth. Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

Songwriters—Free book, send poems 
4, Salem, Indtana 


for Free Instructive 
United Music Corpo- 





Send poem for 
685 Beacon 











Variety. Dent 


The Progressive Farmer, November 1943 * 57 


Button | 


Edge | 


8 prints, | 


Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified | 


Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home | 


Chicago | 





are Chicago's Largest Exclusive Retail Mink_ 




























































































































Make KITCHEN, 
BATHROOM, LAUNDRY 
ay with CLOROX! 


< “When its it” 


Mooprrn home hygiene demands 
more than ordinary cleanliness... 
it calls for sanitary cleanliness for 
added family health protection. It 
takes little or no extra effort to pro- 
vide such cleanliness when you use 
Clorox. For Clorox has intensified 
germicidal action ... it disinfects, 
also deodorizes, removes stains in 
routine cleansing of enamel, tile, 
porcelain, linoleum, wood surfaces. 
Cultivate the healthful habit of hy- 
gienic cleanliness in your home. Sim- 
ply follow directions on Clorox label. 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX | Bist 


REMOVES STAINS 
FREE FROM CAUSTIC a 


Cove 1945, Clorox Chemical Co 

















From Sailors’ Lips on Torpedoed Ships 
Comes the Cry: “Buy War Bonds”! 








“ec ONSER VED FOR VICTORY 


Fall and winter canadly approach, bringing with ee 


an opportunity for and every civilian to aid t 

war effort by vital fuel ee. Here are non 

tant things you can to 

1. Lay in winter fuel supplies flow. to ease congestion 
of orders and transportation 

2 Insulate and weatherproof your home rovide 
R= ys doors and windows to keep heat ia and 


3. Put heating and cooking equipment in first class 
condition, to insure maximum service from minimum | 
fuel. Your ALLEN Dealer can supply genuine 


ALLEN Parts for all needed range and heater repairs. 
Unless all civilians do their part in conserving fuel, 
serious domestic shortages may occur—as well as harm 
to the war effort. -So don’t delay. ACT NOW 
your help is neni needed 


Save Scrap Metal—to ~ 
Help Win the Scrap 


Though engaged main 
in supplying our 













its 
stove production to 
civilian needs. 


ALLEN MFG. CO., INC. 
w Nashville, Tennessee 






PARLOR FURNACES* 
PRINCESS RANGES* 
STREAMLINE 
RANGE ETERNAL 































By CLARENCE POE 


President and Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








4. Always plant the year’s feed crops with the aim of 
producing 25 per cent more feed than you think you will need, 


All of these rules are important but “plant to 
produce 25 per cent more feed than you think you'll 
need” is probably most important of all. 


rust regardless of sunshine or rain, cold or heat. 
It’s very easy for him to assume a complacent at- 
titude and say— 

When the Lord sorts out the weather and sends rain, 

Why rain’s my choice! 

But it’s not so easy for the farmer to be so com- 
placent. His year’s earnings are in constant danger 
from wind and weather, drouth and storm. 

The weather, too, is a perennial subject of con- 
versation and since it is so often hurting the farm- 
er while not hurting the town or city man, I wonder 
if this isn’t the main reason why farmers are so 
often accused of being ‘“grumblers.” The mer- 
chant would also be “grumbling” if a long drouth 


For the timber crop, 
most of us need to real- 
ize two things: (1) that 
the greatest need is to 
prevent forest fires, and (2) that this is not so hard 
as most people think. I have often referred to the 
“fire lanes” or fire breaks we keep raked each 
year through Longview Farm as the best way (or 


Let’s Rake Fire 
Lanes Now 


’ @ ’ HIS month’s beautiful cover is a fitting salute 
to those “Soldiers of the Home Front,” our 
Southern farmers and their families, nearly 

all of whom have gone through unusual difficulties 

of war and weather in producing this year’s har- 


vests for serving America and humanity. 


“Dry Drouth; 
Wet Drouth” 


troubles. “Looks like we’re bound to have some 
kind of drouth nigh about every year,” she said. 
“If we don’t have a dry drouth, we have a wet 
drouth!” 

Well, on Longview Farm this year we had both. 
In July-August we had the longest “dry drouth” 
ever experienced here and then in September when 
hay-curing time came, we had at least a sizeable 
“wet drouth.” August was so dry that a considerable 
percentage of soybeans we had planted for oil 
actually died and those that survived were so be- 
lated we had to use them for hay instead of oil. 

This 1943 double dose of bad weather put us in 
mind of what one of our old friends used to stress 
about the super-hazards of farming. “The farmer,” 
as he was accustomed to say, “has to take all the 
risks any ordinary businessman has to take—and 
then all the unsheltered risks of exposure to weath- 
er and the elements that town and city businesses 
do not have to bother about at all.” 


Negro woman once said 


about the farmer’s weather 


And so it is. Nearly 
Double Hazards every town or city busi- 
in Farming 


nessman can plan his 
business with no con- 
cern as to whether the day will be fair or rainy. 
His office work will go on as planned, rain or shine, 
and his stock in trade, whatever it is, drygoods 
or groceries or what not, will not spoil or rot or 


ey Nat te Set }D- ed BEd teri eas ES ANF ia Y ni fe 
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(From page 6) against the Axis, why isn’t unity among re- 
ligious people essential to winning the war against evil? 

Mrs. Charles Mankin, 

Grundy County, Tenn. 


MRS. MANKIN takes the “tenspot” for the 


month’s meatiest postal card. Next— 


We farmers need complete freedom if this war is to be 
won in the next few years. We have slid right along with our 
city brethren into this maze of government handouts, con- 
trolled planting, earning, spending. The states have swapped 
much of their independence for federal funds. Our worship 
of money and power has brought us to this situation. 


Now, recognizing our peril, let us demand that AAA 
shackles be thrown off, that Congress keep fighting until it 
again stands as law-maker for a free nation. Let us demand 
freedom to stand before only the Highest Power and produce 
with the aid of an all-wise Providence that abundance of raw 
materials for which the whole world pleads. We can’t do that 
with power-drunk bureaucrats shackling our efforts. ° 

Sara Bradford Saunders, Madison County, Tenn. 

&/ of such letters, but it is a little hard to follow 

the reasoning. The revolt against governed 

plantings is, indeed, more instinctive than reason- 
able. Another reader continues: 


Our agricultural “leaders” barter away our blood and sinew 
with their quarrels. Because of petty hates, jealousies, selfish- 
ness, and ambitions, they fail us. It would be well to build an 


enormous concentration camp with the biggest furnace on 
earth in it, and then put all the unnecessary white-coilared 
folks who retard our war effort by bickering for personal or 
political gains to firing this furnace with all the unnecessary 


I think I have already com- 
mented on what an old 


No one can doubt the honesty and fervor . 


or a gully-washing rain had just ruined one-tenth of 
the goods on his shelves! This is, indeed, a fact 
that should never be overlooked—that the farmer 
is subject to all the hazards other businesses have 
to endure plus the extra hazards of weather. And 
this is one reason why I hate to see the Federal 
Government slowing down or backtracking on crop 
insurance. Farmers need it, and it should have an 
important place in any well rounded program of 
social security. 


‘ Recent talks and trips 
Dr. Butler’s with and among farm- 
ers and farm leaders 


Livestock Rules 
from nearly all over the 


South indicate an ever increasing realization of The 
Progressive Farmer’s contention as follows: 

We have in Southern crops production a very 
good program for income-producing days from 
April to October. Now our great need is to de- 
velop enough income-producing days from October 
to April. And for this purpose we must have (1) 
more income from livestock, dairying, and poultry, 
plus (2) more profits from our timber crop. 

In increased livestock production, 4-H boys and 
F.F.A. boys are taking the lead in many sections, 
and it is gratifying to find both young and old 
stockmen coming to an acceptance of the four basic 
rules for success with livestock so often empha- 
sized by Dr. Tait Butler: 


1. Don’t rush into livestock on a big scale; don’t 
it” but grow into it. 

2. Provide feeds and fencing first. 

3. Keep pastures mowed; a mowing machine is “cuitivation” 
for a pasture. 


“go into 


Then we would realize the dawning 
Mrs. F. K. Sanderson, 
Scott County, Tenn. 


of a new day and Victory. 
AMERICAN farmers, along with Americans in 
6,/ general, used to see in valiant Soviet Russia, 
a Red Devil, complete with horns and tail. 
Alarmingly now, with need of national unity never 
so vital, this way of thinking or feeling seems to have 
been transferred to groups of fellow Americans— 
to organized labor, rural and urban, for one; to the 
horrible red tapeworm or bureaucrat, for another. 
We have been too long in the field of agriculture to 
expect to see an understanding coalition between 
farmers and laborers all at once. But we must say in 
all seriousness that if the sort of violent, labor-baiting 
talk we now hear among farmers in the South con- 
tinues to deepen and sharpen, it can lead to a rift 
of internal disunity, disastrous to all. ... As for our 
existing trained farm leadership, it may have to be 
reorganized, but it surely should not be destroyed. 
If farmers will just consider where agriculture stood 
in this country thirty, twenty, or ten years ago, and 
then consider the advances made under their own 
educated leadership, they may find themselves some- 
what in agreement with the next speaker, yet unwill- 
ing to throw out the baby with the bath water: 
Something has got to be done with the Department of Agri- 
culture, in Washington and afield. It will take a strong man 
with real authority, a lot of house cleaning and perhaps some 
strong-arm policy to get it back to an institution that will service 
farmers, rather than an organization of a confederation of 
units, each trying to perpetuate itself, with the farmer coming 
second. If I’m any judge of public opinion, the Department 
has been badly discredited with farmers in the past two years, 
and this has come largely by AAA, Extension, SCS, FSA, and all 


governmental red tape. 
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for us the most practicable and economical way) of 
preventing forest fires from spreading. Every 
farmer needs more or less bedding all the year. 
round for his horses, mules, cows, and hogs any- 
how; so why not rake leaves or pine straw in strips 
10 to 40 feet wide and a few hundred yards apart, 
and so have these strips serve as fire lanes? With 
this done, it will not take much time to do such 
additional plowing on the sides and edges as may 
be needed for a pretty effective fire-prevention pro. 
gram. As far as practicable, we prefer to rake 
such fire lanes in and alongside woods roads, as this 
makes both raking and hauling easier. . 


And now in conclusion a few 
Fruits and final thoughts on fruits and 
Beauty beauty: While so many other 
crops were hurt by drouth, our 
Scuppernongs not only were not hurt but produced 
more grapes (and more marmalade for winter 
breakfasts) than ever before. .. . “Plant Scupper- 
nongs, figs, and pecans that require no coddling” 
has long been a slogan of ours, and drouth hurt 
none of them... . Our crape myrtles not only kept 
blooming but are still blooming as this article goes 
into type in early October. . . . Cedars, dogwoods, 
redbuds, and. deciduous holly that we have trans- 
planted from the woods continue to do so well that 
we feel like urging everybody to do similar trans- 
planting this winter — along with crape myrtles, 
altheas, and other blooming shrubs. ... (And I 
should be willing to mention a house-painting job 
we have just completed if that would make any- 
body else think of brightening up and preserv- 
ing his or her home in the same way!) 
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the rest selling their outfit rather than Department service. 
Farmers can’t understand why two outfits in the same depart- 
ment should be out trying to destroy each other. 

I have been a strong supporter of farm organization because 
I think farmers must be organized if their voice is ever to be 
heard, but I am inclined to think that some leaders of the Big 
Four are about to agriculture what John L. Lewis has been to 
labor recently. They have misrepresented the rank and file of 
farmers. S. A., Tex 


AGREE with it or not, this is the letter that 
6,/ takes the $8 for the most memorable utter- 

ance longer than a postal card this month. Mr. 
A. suggests a number of lines of argument worth 
following: 

1. Should there be, and could there be, one cen 
tral office for all department activities, with one 
county manager in charge, in each county of the land? 

2. Can agriculture go back to unregulated indi- 
vidual judgments as to planting decisions without hit- 
ting into the same random cycles of boom, glut and 
bust, as in the 20’s and early 30’s? 

3. Doesn’t cooperative planning of plantings, 
nation-wide and even world-wide, represent an ad- 
vance that we shall have to learn to live with and 
improve? 

4. May not the local committees set up for the 
various programs be made, all of them—as some are 
now—wmore than bureaucratic window-dressing, and 
real agencies of an inform- 
ed democracy, operating 
from the ground up? 

Or is this such talk mere 
windy nonsense? What do 
you say? 


Yours, 


RQ4y~ 


Corresponding Editor. 











HERE are over 6 million farm homes in our country... 

over 6 million breakfasts to cook .. . 6 million dinners and 
suppers to serve. Long hours and hard work call for good meat 
— and enough of it... This year — avoid waste. Preserve 
every pound. Don’t take chances on bone-taint, over-cured or 
under-cured spots. Cure the Morton Way. Pump with Tender- 
Quick around the bones — start the cure inside — then rub with 
Morton’s Sugar-Cure on the outside. It’s the safe, sure method 
of getting delicious hams and bacon. No loss — no waste — 
and the finest flavored, best-keeping meat you have ever had. 


Over a Million Farm Families Use Morton's Sugar-Cure, 
Tender-Quick and Sausage Seasoning — Ask Y our Dealer. 


FIRST... 

Dissolve Morton's Ten- 
der-Quick in water to 
make a rich, fast-acting 
curing pickle, and 
pump this pickle into 
shoulders and hams 
along the bones. This 
starts the cure INSIDE 
— prevents bone-taint 
and under-cured spots. 


Morton’s Home Curing-Book 
Over 100 pages, 200 


ie) 

Delicious Sausage 
In Morton's Sausage Sea- 
soning, salt, peppers, 
sage and spices are 
blended, ready to use. 
Mix with meat and grind. 


pictures on how to 
butcher and cure. Send 
10 cents in coin today. 








THEN... 

Rub with Morton's Sugar- 
Cure. This complete sugar 
curing salt strikes in from 
the OUTSIDE — gives a 
thorough cure and rich 
wood-smoke flavor. Mor- 
ton’s Tender-Quick and 
Sugar-Cure, used together, 
give results you can get in 
no other way. 
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NO MORE ROASTING your face at the fire— 
while you freeze your back! No more bitter cold 
winds whistling through those walls! For Fleming’s 
WALLRITE is Building Paper—a heavy, insulating 
paper that seals those walls. Seals out cold damp 
winter winds, Makes rooms warm, snug, comfozt- 
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able—clear to the corners. And in summer, shuts 
out hot, dusty winds—and mosquitoes! Yet, see 
how beautiful! WALLRITE makes your home like 
new inside! 

COSTS LESS THAN PAINT! Around $1.95 to 
WALLRITE the walls of an average size room! 





Cover cracks, holes, broken 
walls—gives a smooth, beauti- 
ful wall where ordinary light- 
weight paper would sag, crack 
and burst. Requires no canvas, 
felt or other backing—WALL- 
RITE is plenty heavy enough, 
by itself, 


Yes! With colored tacks to 
match. (On wood walls, of 
course.) Right over your old 
paper, if you like. Or use paste, 
af you prefer. 


Just wipe WALLRITE clean, 
with a damp rag. Bright colors 
—wont smear. To be sure it’s 
genuine WALLRITE, wet your 
thumb and make the ‘‘smear’’ 
test, WALLRITE colors won’t 
smear! 


keep fit! Avoid colds, ‘‘flu.’’ 
Last war ‘“‘flu’’ killed 10 times 
as many Americans as the 
enemy did. Don’t be a ‘‘home 
front casualty!’’ Uncle Sam 
says, keep homes in good rfe- 
pair. What else costs so little 
—yet does so much for your 
home? 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THESE PATTERNS BY NAME 


sg A M Pp L E Ss H Patterns for every room in the house, Patterns A. Trumpet Vine E. Bluevine 
that bring the beauty of a spring flower garden B B+ 

SEND COUPON inside your home. But see them at your hard- * Chrysanthemum *: Tile 

Send the coupon for free ware, lumber or other WALLRITE dealer C. Wildrose G. Poppy 


samples. See for yourself how while his stock is complete, and you can have ste 
¥ D. Red Rose H. Ceiling 


heavy it is—what bright, nat- your choice. Ask for them by name. 
ural colors—how WALLRITE 
freshens up your home inside. 
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FLEMING & SONS, INC., Dept. H, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Please send me FREE Samples of Fleming's WALLRITE. 
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